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2 HISTORY OF ROME. Chap, t 

its wliolo extent from north to south. The extreme length of the 
peninsula from the Alps to the Straits of Messina is 700 miles. 
The breadth of northern Italy is 350 miles, while that of the south- 
ern portion is on an average not more than 100 miles. But, till 
the time of the Empire, the Romans never included' the plain of 
the Fo in Italy. To this country they gave the general name of 
Gallia Cisalpina, or Gaul on this (the Roman) side of the Alps, 
n consequence of its being inhabited by Gauls. The western* 
most portion of the plain was peopled by Ligurian tribes, and was 
therefore called Ligubia, while its eastern extremity formed the 
Roman province of Venetia. 

The name Italia was originally applied to a TOiy small tract 
of country. It was at first confined to the southern portion of Ca- 
labria, and was gradually extended northward, till aboot the time 
of the Funic wars it indicated the whole peninsula south of the 
Rivers Rubicon and Macra, the former separating Cisalpine Gaol 
and Umbria, the latter Liguria and Etruria. Italy, properly so 
called, is a very mountainous country, being filled up more or less 
by the broad mass of the Apennines, the offshoots or lateral branch- 
es of which, in some parts, descend quite to the sea, but in others 
leave a considerable space of level or low country. Excluding the 
plain of the Po, it was divided into the following districts:* 

1. Etruria, which extended along the coast of the Lower Sea 
from the River Macra on the north to the Tiber on the south. In- 
land, the Tiber also formed its eastern boundary, dividing it first 
from Umbria, aftenvard from the Sabines, and, lastly, from Latinm. 
Its inhabitants were called Etrusci, or Tusci, the latter form being 
still preserved in the name of Tuscany. Besides the Tiber it pos- 
sesses only one other river of any importance, the Arnus, or Ajmo^ 
upon which the city of Florence now stands. Of its lakes the most 
considerable is the Lacus Trasimenus, about thirty-six miles in cir- 
cumference, celebrated for the great victory which Hannibal there 
gained over the Romans. 

2. Umbria, situated to the cast of Etruria, and extending from 
the valley of the Tiber to the shores of the Adriatic. It was sep- 
arated on the north fVom Gallia Cisal))ina by the Rubicon, and on 
the south by the ^sis from Picenuni, and by the Nar from the Sap 
bines "^ 

3. PiCENUM extended along the Adriatic from the mouth of the 
JEsis to that of the Matrinus, and inland as far as the central ridge 
of the Aponnincs. It was bounded on the north by Umbria, on 
the south by the Vestini, and on the west by Umbria and the Sa- 

* Tho descriptiitn wbicli fulIowH in tlio text must bo compared with tho ini^ 
«t Italy given in thiii work. 
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bint Its inhabitants, the Picontes, were a Sabino race, as is men- 
tioned below. 

4. The Sahini inhabited the ragged mountain-country in the 
central chain of tlio Apennines, lying between Etruria, Umbrin, 
Picenum, Latium, and the country of the Marsi and Vestini. 
They were one of the most ancient races of Italy, and the ])rogcn- 
iters of the far more numerous tribes which, under the names of 
Picentes, Peligni, and Samnites, spread themselves to the cast and 
south. Modem writers have given the general name ofSabeUians 
t-3 all these tribes. The Sabines, like most other moantaineert, 
were brave, hardy, and frugal ; and even the Romans looked op 
to them with admiration on account of tlieir proverbial honesty 
and temperance. 

5. The Marsi, Pelioni, Vestini, and Masrucini inhabited the 
valleys of the central Apennines, and were closely connected, being 
probably all of Sabine origin. The Marsi dwelt inland around 
the basin of the Lake Fuclnus, which is about thirty miles in cir- 
cumference, and the only one of any extent in the central Apen- 
nines. The Pelioni also occupied an inland district cast of the 
Marsi. The Vestini dwelt east of the Sabines, and possessed on 
the coast of the Adriatic a narrow space between the mouth of tlie 
Matrinus and that of the Atcrnus, a distance of abont six miles. 
The Marrucini inhabited a narrow strip of country on the Adri- 
atic,, east of the Peligni, and were bounded on the north by the 
Vestini and on the south by the Frentani. 

G. The Frentani dwelt upon the coast of the Adriatic from the 
frontiers of the Marrucini to those of Apulia. They were bounded 
on the west by the Samnites, from whom they were originally de- 
scended, but they appear in Roman history as an independent peo- 
ple. 

7. Latium was used in two senses. It originally signified only 
the land of the Latini, and was a country of small extent, bounded 
by the Tiber on the north, by the Apennines on the east, by the 
sea on the west, and by the Alban Hills on the south. But after 
the conquest of the Volscians, Hemici, .£quians, and other tribes, 
originally independent, the name of Latium was extended to all 
the country which the latter had previously occupied. It was thus 
applied to the whole region from the borders of Etruria to those oi^ 
Campania, or from the Tiber to the Liris. The original abode of 
the Latins is of volcanic origin. The Alban Mountains are a great 
volcanic mass, and several of the craters have been filled with wa' 
ter, forming lakes, of which the Alban Lake is one of the most re- 
markable. The plain in which Rome stands, now called the Cam- 
pagna, is not an unbroken level, but a broad undulating tract, in- 
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torsectcd by numerous streams, which have cat themselyes deep 
channels through the soft volcanic tufa of which the soil is com- 
posed. The climate of Latium was not healthy even in ancient 
times. The malaria of the Campagna renders Rome itself un- 
healthy in the summer and autumn; and the Pontine Marshes, 
which extend along the coast in the south of Latium for a distance 
of thirty miles, are still more pestilential. 

8. Campania extended along the coast from the Liria, which 
separated it from Latium, to the Silams, which formed the bound- 
ary of Lucania. It is the fairest portion of Italy. The greater 
part of it is an unbroken plain, celebrated in ancient as well as in 
modem times for its extraordinary beauty and fertility. The Bay 
of Naples — formerly called Sinus Cumanus and Putedanns, from 
the neighboring cities of Cumse and Putcoli — is one of the most 
lovely spots in the world ; and the softness of its climate, as well 
as the beauty of its scenery, attracted the Roman nobles, who had 
numerous villas along its coasts. 

9. Samnium was an inland district, bounded on the north by the 
Marsi and Peligni, on the east by the Frentani and Apulia, oa the 
west by Latium and Campania, and on the south by Lucania. It 
is a mountainous country, being entirely filled with the masses of 
the Apennines. Its inhabitants, the Samnites, were of Sabine ori- 
gin, as has been already mentioned, and they settled in the coon- 
try at a comparatively late period. They were one of the most 
warlilcc races in Italy, and carried on a long and fierce struggle 
with the Romans. 

10. AruuA extended along the coast of the Adriatic from the 
Frentani on the north to Calabria on the south, and was bounded 
on tlie west by the Apennines, which separated it from Samnium 
and Lucania. It consists almost entirely of a great plain, sloping 
down from the Apennines to the sea. 

11. Calahkia formed the heel of Italy, lying south of Apulia, 
and surrounded on every other side by the sea. It contains no 
mountains, and only hills of moderate elevation, the Apennines 
running to the southwest through Lucania and the Bruttii. 

12. LrcANiA was bounded on the north by Campania and Sam- 
nium, on the cast by Apulia, and on the south by the Bruttii. The 
Aj)ennincs run through the province in its whole extent. The Lo- 
caninns were a branch of the Samnite nation, which separated 
from the main body of that people, and pressed on still farther to 
the south. 

13. The BuTrrxii* inhabited the southern extremity of Italy, ly- 

* The name ^^ Drtittiuni," given to the country by modem writOTB on ancient 
geography, is not found lu any cla8i<ical author. 
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ing south of Lucania ; and, like Lacania, their country U traversed 
throughout by the chain of the A))ennines. 

Italy has been in all ages renowned for its beauty and fertility. 
The lofty ranges of the Apennines, and the seas which bathe its 
shores on both sides, contribute at once to temper and vary its cli- 
mate, so as to adapt it fur the productions alike of the temi>cratc 
and the warmest parts of Europe. In the plains on cither side of 
the Apennines corn is produced in abundance ; olives flourish on 
the southern slopes of the mountains ; and the vine is cultivated 
in every part of the peninsula, the vineyards of northern Campania 
being the most celebrated in antiquity. 

The early inhabitants of Italy may be divided into three great 
classes — ^the Italians proper, the Ic^ygiana^ and the Etmscans^ who 
are clearly distinguished from eacti other by their respective lan- 
guages. 

(1.) The Italians proper inhabited the centre of the peninsula. 
They were divided into two branches, the Latins and the Umbi-o^ 
Sabellians, including the Umbrians, Sabines, Samnites, and their 
numerous colonies. The dialects of the Latins and Umbro-Sabel- 
lians, though marked by striking differences, still show clearest 
evidence of a common origin, and both are closely related to the 
Greek. It is evident that at some remote period a race migrated 
from the East, embracing the ancestors of both the Greeks and 
Italians — that from it the Italians branched off — and that they 
again were divided into the Latins on the west and the Umbrians 
and Sabellians on the east 

(2.) The lapygians dwelt in Calabria, in the extreme southeast 
corner of Italy. Inscriptions in a peculiar langiuige have here 
been discovered, clearly showing that the inhabitants belonged to 
a different race from those whom we have designated as the Ital- 
ians. They were doubtless the oldest inhabitants of Italy, who 
were driven toward the extremity of the peninsula as the Latins 
and Sabellians pressed farther to the sooth. 

(3.) The Etruscans^ or, as they called themselves, Hcuena, form a 
striking contrast to the Latins and Sabellians as well as to the 
Greeks. Their language is radically different from the other lan- 
guages of Italy ; and their manners and customs clearly prove them 
to be a people originally quite distinct from the Greek and Italian 
races. Their religion was of a gloomy character, delighting in 
mysteries and in wild and horrible rites. Their origin is unknown* 
Most ancient writers relate that the Etruscans were Lydians who 
had migrated by sea from Asia to Italy ; but this is very improba- 
ble, and it is now more generally believed that tlie Etruscans de- 
scended into Italy from the lihsetian Alps. It is expressly stated 
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bj atident writen that tLe IthictEaiu irere Etraseans, and Hut 
they spoke the snme Innguagc; whilo their name is perhaps Iho 
Bn.iiio as that of Itatscnit, tJic niiiive mimo of tlie Etruscans. In 
more ancient times, bcforo tho Boman dominion, the Etmacans in. 
hnliitcd not only the country called Etruria, bat also the great 
]ilain of the Fo, a» far as the foot of the Alps. Here they main- 
tained Ihoir ground till they were expelled or aubdued by the io- 
vudiug G»uls. The Etruscans, both in the north of Italy and to 
the uuutii of the Apennines, consisted of a confederacy of tirel'ra 
cities, each of which was independent, posseasing the power of orm 
making war and peace on its own aci:ouiii. In Eirutia proper 
Volwnii was rogarticd 03 the motropolia. 

Besides tbeae three races, two foreign races dIeo settled in tba 
peninsula in historical times. These are ibe Greekn and tbe Ganln 

(4.) The Greeti planted so many colonies upon the coajtt rf 
lonthem Italy that they gars to that district the name of MapU; 
Granria. The moat ancient, nnd, at the same time, the most nottlu 
erty Greek city in Italy, was Coma; in Cntnpania. Moat of tlw 
other Greek colonics were sitnated farther to the sontb, wham 
innny of thorn attained to great power and opalence. Of tbeaa, 
some of the most distinguished were Tarentum, Sybaris, Crolon, 
and Metapontum. 

(.';.) Tiie Gauls, as we have already said, occupied the gTeator 
part of northern Italy, and were so nuracrous ond important rb to 
pve 10 tho whole bnsin of the Po the name of Gallia Cisalpina. 
They were of tho same race with tho Gauls who inhabited tho 
countiy beyond tho Alps, and their migration and settlement tn 
Italy were referred by tho Roman historian to the timv of tbe Tai<> 
quins. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE FIBHT FOUR KINQS OF BOMB. B.C. 763-616. 

TitB hUtoiy of Itomc is tliat of n citj nhich originnHj hud onlj 
a few miles of territory, nnd gmdunlly entendeii its dDminknu at 
first over Ilaly nnd then over the riviliicd world. Tho city Iny in 
the rentrnl part of the peninsula, on the left bank of the Tiber, 
nnd about fltlccn milea from its month. Its sitantion wna upon 
the borders of three of the most powerful races in Italy, the Latins, 
Sabines, nnd Etrnscans. Thonj;h oritrinnlly a Latin town, it re- 
ceived at nn early period a considenible ^abino popalation, which 
left a pennnncnt impression opon the taered rites and religious 
institniiona of the people. The Etrascans exercised less inSoenee 
upon Some, though it appears nearly certain that a part of ita pop- 
nlation was of Etruscan origin, and that the two Tarqnins lepre- 
sent the establishment of nn Etrtiscan dynasty at Rome. The 
poptilation of the city may therefore be regnrded as one of mixed 
origin, consisting of the three elements of Latins, Sabines, and 
Etrnscans, but the lost in mech smaller proportion than the other 
two. That the Latin element predominated over the Sabino ie 
also evident (torn the fact that the laogaags of the Bomflns waa n 
Latin and not a Sabellian dialect. 
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The early histoiy of Rome is given in an unbroken narratiye hf 
ilic Roman writers, and was received by the Romans themselves as 
a fiiiihfiil record of facts. Bat it can no longer be regarded in that 
light. Not only is it full of marvelous tales and poetical embel- 
lishments, of contradictions and impossibilities, but it wants the 
very foundation upon which all history must be based. The read- 
er, therefore, must not receive the history of the first four centuries 
of the city as a statement of undoubted facts, though it has un- 
questionably preserved many circumstances which did actually og- 
cor. It is not until we come to the war with Pyrrhus that we can 
place full reliance upon the narrative as a trustworthy statement 
of facts. With this caution we now proceed to relate the cele- 
brated legends of the foundation and early history of Rome. 

^neas, son of Anchises and Venus, fied after the fall of Troy to 
seek a new home in a foreign land. He carried with him his son 
Ascanius, the Penates or household gods, and the Palladium of 
Troy.* Upon reaching the coast of Latium he was kindly ie» 
ceived by Latinus, the king of the country, who gave him his 
daughter Lavinia in marriage, ^neas now built a city, which he 
named Lavinium, in honor of his wife. But Lavinia had been 
previously promised to Turnus, the leader of the Rutulians. This 
youthful chief, enraged at the insult, attacked the strangers. He 
was slain, however, by the hands of JEnoas ; but in a new war 
which broke out three years afterward the Trojan hero disappeared 
amid the waters of the River Numicius, and was henceforward 
worshiped under the name of Jupiter Indiges, or *'god of the 
country." 

Ascanius, who was also called lulus, removed from Lavinium 
thirty years after its foundation, nnd built Alba Longa, or the 
*^Long White City," on a ridge of the Alban Mount about fifteen 
miles southeast of Rome. It became the most powerful city in 
Latium, and the head of a confederacy of Latin cities. Twelve 
kings of the family of JEneas succeeded Ascanius. The last of 
these, named Procas, left two sons, Numitor and Amulius. Amu- 
lius, the younger, seized the kingdom ; and Numitor, who was of a 
peaceful disposition, made no resistance to his brother. AmnliuSi 
fearing lost the children of Numitor might not submit so quietly 
to his usurpation, caused his only son to be murdered, and made 
his daughter, Rhea Silvio, one of the vestal virgins, who were com- 
{>ellcd to live and die unmarried. But the maiden became, by 
the god Mars, the mother of twins. Site was, in consequence, put 

* Tho Palladium was a statue of Pallas, or Mincrvn, which was said to have 
fallen from houvcn, and was preserved at Kome with the moat sacred oaio. 
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to death, because she had broken her vow, ai^ her babes were 
doomed to be drowned iu the river. The Tiber had overflowed 
its banks far and wide ; and the cradle in which the babes were 
placed was stranded at the foot of the Palatine, and overturned on 
the root of a Wild fig-tree. A she-wolf, which had come to drink 
of the stream, carried them into her den hard by, and suckled 
them ; and when they wanted other food, the woodpecker, a bird 
sacred to Mars, brought it to them. At length, this mar\-eloaa' 
spectacle was seen by Faustulus, the king's shepherd, who took the 
children home to his wife, Acca Larentia. They were called 
Romulus and Remus, and grew up along with the soni of their 
foster-parents on the Palatine Hill. 

A quarrel arose between them and the herdsmen of Nomitor, 
who stalled their cattle on tlio neighboring hill of the Aventine. 
Remus was taken by a stratagem, and carried off to Numitor. His 
age and noble bearing made Numitor think of his grandsons; and 
his suspicions were confirmed by the tale of the marvelous nurture 
of the twin brothers. Soon afterward Romulus hastened with his 
foster>father to Numitor ; suspicion was changed into certainty, 
and the old man recognized them as his grandsons. They now 
resolved to avenge the wrongs which their family had suiTered. 
With the help of their faithful comrades they slew AmalioBi apd 
placed Numitor on the throne. 

Romulus and Remus loved their old abode, and therefore left 
Alba to found a city on the banks of the Tiber. But a dispute 
arose between the brothers where the city should bo built, and after 
whose name it should be called. Romulus wished to build it on 
the Palatine, Remus on the Aventine. It was agreed that the 
question should be decided by the gods ; and each took his station 
on the top of his chosen hill, awaiting the pleasure of the gods by 
some striking sign. The night passed away, and as the day was 
dawning Remus saw six vultures; but at sunrise, when these tid- 
ings were brought to Romulus, twelve vultures flew by hjm. Each 
claimed the augury in his own favor ; but the shepherds decided 
for Romulus, and Remus was therefore obliged to yield. 

1. Reiom of Romulus, b.c. 758-716. — Romulus now proceeded 
to marie out the boundaries of his city. He yoked a buUock and 
a heifer to a plow, and drew a deep furrow round the Palatine. 
This formed the sacred limits of the city, and was called the Po- 
vusrium. To the original city on the Palatine was given the name 
of Boma Quadraia, or Square Rome, to distinguish it from the one 
which subsequently extended over the seven hills. 

Rome i» Fnid to have been founded on the 21st of April, 753 
Tears before the C hrisiian era. 
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On the line of the Fomoeriam Bomnlns began to nute a waO. 
One day Remus leapt over it in scorn ; whereupon Romulus slew 
liiin, exclaiming, ^' So die whosoever hereafter shall leap over my 
walls." Romulus now found his people too few in nambers. Ac- 
cordingly, he set apart on the Capitoline Hill an asylum, or a sanc- 
tuary, in which homicides and runaway slaves might take refuge. 
The city thus became filled with men, but they wanted women, 
and the inliabitants of the neighboring cities refused to giye their 
daughters to such an outcast race. Romulus accordingly resolred 
to obtain by force what he could not obtain by treaty. He pro- 
claimed that games were to be celebrated in honor of the god 
Consus, and invited his neighbors, the Latins and Sabines, to the 
festival. Suspecting no treachery, they came in numbers with 
their wives and children, but the Roman youths rushed upon their 
guests and carried off the virgins. The parents retnmed home 
and prepared for vengeance. The inhabitants of three of the 
Latin towns, Coinina, Antemme, and Crustumerium, took up arms 
one after the other, but were defeated by the Romans. Romulus 
slew with his 6wn hand Acron, king of Coinina, and dedicated his 
anns and armor, as spolia opinia^ to Jupiter. These were offered 
when the commander of one army slew with his own hand the 
commander of another, and were only gained twice afterward in 
Roman history. At last Titus Tatius, the king of Cures, the most 
powerful of the Sabine states, marched against Rome. His forces 
were so great that Romulus, unable to resist him in the field, was 
obliged to retire into the city. Besides the city on the Palatine, 
Romulus had also fortified the top of the Capitoline Hill, which 
he intrusted to the care of Tarpeius. But his daughter Tarpeia, 
dazzled by the golden bracelets of the Sabined, promised to betray 
the hill to them " if they would give her what they wore on tbdr 
left arms." Her offer was accepted. In the night-time she qpen« 
cd a gate and let in the enemy, but when she claimed her reward 
they threw upon her the shields '* which they wore on their left 
arms," and thus crushed her to death. One of the heights of the 
Capitoline Hill preserved her name, and it was from the Tarpeian 
Rock that traitors were aftem'ard hurled down. On the next day 
the Romans endeavored to recover the hill. A long and desper- 
ate battle was fought in the valley between the Palatine and the 
Capitoline. At one time the Romans were driven before the ene- 
my, when Romulus vowed a temple to Jupiter Stator, the Stayer 
of Flight, whereupon his men took courage and returned again to 
tlie combat. At length the Sabine women, who were the cause 
of the war, rushed in between them, and prayed their husbands 
and fathers to le reconciled. Their prayers were heard ; the two 
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people TtoE onljr made peace, bat agreed to fbnn oqI/ nne nation. 
Tlie Romnns dwelt on the Falalina pniler their king KumutuB, llio 

Sabinos on the Capitolino under their tinj; Titus Tallin.* Tlio 
two kinfifl and their aenalcs met for doliberBlion in the valley bo- 
twcen the two hills, nbich waa hcnc?e called Oiinitiam, or llic [dace 
of meeting, and which aflerward became the Koman Forum. Bnl 
this nnioti did not 
laatlong. Titus Ta- 
bus was sliuil at La- 
Tiniam bf some Lat- 
ins to whom he had 
refused satisfaction 
for ontr^^s commit- 
ted by his kinsmen. 
HcQcefbrward Rara- 
nlns rated alone orer 
both Romans and So- 
bines. He reigned, 
in all, thirty-seven, 
years. One day, as 
he waa Teviewing his 
people in the Cam- 
pus Hani OS, near 
the Goat's Pool, the 

eclipsed, and a dread- 
ful Btonn dispersed 
the people. When 
daylight returned 
Romulus bad disap- 
peared, fbr his father 
Man bad carried him 
np to heaven in a 
fiery chariot. Short- 
ly afterward he ap- 
peared in mora than 
mitrtal beanty to the 
senator Procnlns Sa- 
Inntis, and bade him 
tell the Romtms to warship him under the name of the god QtU' 
rinni. 
Ai Romnlns was regarded as the founder of Borne, !ts most an' 

* Tba Batiluaa wars oUl*d Qufritu, ud tbis name was iftanrard sn^lltd u 
(ho Bomui pw^s Id their etnl oapuU^. 
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ciont political institations and tho oi^anization of the people were 
ascribed to him by the popular belief. 

(i.) Tho Roman people consisted only of Patricians and theii 
Clients. The Patricians formed the Popnlus Romanus, or sover- 
eign people. They alone had political rights ; the Clients were 
entirely dependent upon them. A Patrician had a certain number 
of Clients attached to him personally. To these ho acted as a 
Patronus or Patron. He was bound to protect the interests of the 
Client both in public and private, while the Client had to render 
many services to his patron. 

(ii.) The Patricians were divided by Romulus into three Tribes; 
the Ramnes, or Romans of Romulus ; the Titles, or Sabines of Ti- 
tus Tatius ; and the Luceres, or Etruscans of Ccelcs, a Lncumo or 
Etruscan noble, who assisted Romulus in the war against the Sa- 
bines. Each tribe was divided into 10 curiae, and each corin into 
10 gentes. The 30 curiae formed the Comitia Oariata, a sovereign 
assembly of the Patricians. This assembly elected the king, made 
the laws, and decided in all cases affecting the life of a citizen. 

To assist him in the government Romulus selected a number of 
aged men, forming a Senate, or Council of Elders, who were called 
Pntrcs, or Senators. It consisted at first of 100 members, which 
number was increased to 200 when the Sabines were incorporated 
in the state. The 20 curias of the Ramnes and Titles each sent 
10 members to the senate, bat tho Luceres were not yet repre* 
sented. 

(ii.) Each of thp three tribes was bound to furnish 1000 men for 
the infantry and 100 men for the cavalry. Thus 3000 foot-sol- 
diers and 300 horse-soldiers formed the original army of the Bo- 
man state, and were called a Legion, 

2. Reign op Numa Pompilius, n.c. 710-673. — On the death of 
Romulas, the Senate, at first, would not allow the election of a 
new king. The Senators enjoyed the royal power in rotation af 
Intcr-re«;es, or betwecn-kings. In this way a year passed. But 
the people at length insisted that a king should bo chosen, and the 
Senate were obliged to give way. The choice fell upon the wise 
and ])ioiis Numa Poini)ilius, a native of the Sabine Cures who had 
married the daughter of Tatius. The forty-three years of Noma's 
reign glided away in quiet happiness without any war or any ca- 
lamiry. 

As Romulus waft the founder of the political institutions of 
Rome, so Nunia was tli'> author of the religious institutions. In- 
structed by the nyn::'!» Egeria, whom he met in the sacred grove 
of Aricia, he institut \\ the Pontiffs, four in number, with a Ponti- 
fex Maximns at their head, who had the general supcrintendenco 
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of Tel^on ; ttis Angnn, also foar in nnmber, who connilud tha 

will of the Rods on all occasions, both privatp and pablic; three 

Flamens, each of whom attended to the worshi]> of seimralo deitiei 

— Jupiter,* Mftra, and Qui- 

rinna; tbnr Veslnl Viining, 

who kept alive the sacred 

Bre of Vesta brought from 

Alba Longa ; and twelve 

Sfllii, or priests of Mars, 

who had the care of iha j 

sacred shields-t Nuroa 

formed the calendar, i 

conraged eericnltare, and I 

marked ont tha bounds- \ 

riea of property, which he 

placed nnder the care of 

the god Terminus. Ho 

also boilt the temple of 

Janus, a god represenlcd 

with two beads looking dif. 

ferent iraja. The mates of this temple 

war and closed in time of peace. 

3. REiaNOPTui.LUBHosTtLii}s, b.c. 6T8-G-(1. — Upon the death 
of Nama an interregnum again followed ; fant soon afterward TnU 
1ns IIostilinB, a Koman, was elected king. His reiga was as war- 
like aa that of Noma had been peaceful. The moat memorable 
erent in it is the destruction of Alba Longa. A quarrel having 
Arisen between the two cities, and their armiea having been drawn 
np in array against each other, (he princes dctennined to avert the 
battle by a combat of ctiampions chosen from each army. There 
were in the Roman army three brothers, bom at the same birth, 
named Horatii; and in the Alban army, in like manner, three 
brothers, born at the same birth, and called Curiatii. The two sets 
of brothers wore chosen as champions, and it was agreed ihnt Iho 
people to whom the conquerors belonged shonld rule tbo other. 
Two of the Horalii were slain, but the three Cnriaiit were wounded, 
nnd the surviving Horatius, who was nnhnrt, had recourse lo slratn- 
Bem. He was unable lo contend with tho Curiatii anited, but wns 
more than a match for each of (hem separately. Taking to fligiit, 
ho was followed by his three opponents at unequal distances. Sud- 

* The Flunso of Jupl: 
t Tbe» BhleldH irero c 
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donly turning round, ho slow, first one, then the second, and final- 
ly the third. The liomans wore declared the conquerors, and the 
Albans their subjects. But a tragical event followed. As Ilora- 
tius was entering Uomc, bearing his threefold spoils, his sister met 
liini, and recognized on his shoulders the cloak of one of the Curi- 
atii, her betrothed lover. She burst into such passionate grief that 
the anger of her brother was kindled, and, stabbing her with his 
sword, he exclaimed, *^ So perish every Roman woman who bewails 
a foe." For this murder he was condemned by the two jndgcs of 
blood to be hanged upon the fatal tree, but he appealed to the peo- 
ple, and they gave him his life. 

Shortly afterward Tullus Hostilins made war against tho Etrus- 
cans of Fidente and Veli. The Albans, under their dictator Miet- 
tius FulTetius, followed him to the war as tho subjects of Borne. 
In tlio battle against the Etruscans, the Alban dictator, faithless 
and insolent, withdrew to the hills, but when the Etruscans were 
defeated he descended to the plain, and congratulated tho lioman 
king. Tullus pretended to bo deceived. On tho following day 
he summoned tho two armies to receive their praises and rewards. 
Tho Albans came without arms, and were surrounded by the Ro- 
man troops. They then heard their sentence. Their dictator 
was to bo torn in pieces by horses driven opposite ways; their 
city was to bo razed to the gi'ound ; and they themselves, with 
their wives and children, transported to Rome. Tullus assigned 
to them the Cielian Hill for their habitation. Some of the noble 
families of Alba were enrolled among tho Roman patricians, but 
the great mass of the Alban people were not admitted to tho priv- 
ileges of tho ruling class. They were the origin of tho Roman 
Piehs, who were thus quite distinct from the Patricians and their 
Clients. The Patricians still formed exclusively the Popnlus, or 
Roman people, properly so called. The Plebs were a solgcct- 
(■lass without any share in the government. 

After carrying on several other wars Tullus fell sick, and sought 
to win the favor of the gods, as Numa had done, by prayers and 
divination. But Jupiter was angry with him, and smote him and 
his whole house with fire from heaven. Thus perished Tullus, 
after a reign of thirty-two years. 

4. Rkign of Ancus Maucius, b.c. G40-G1C. — Ancus Marcius, 
the successor of Tullus llostilius, was a Sabine, being the son of 
Numa's daughter, lie sought to tread in the footsteps of his 
grandfather by i-cviviiig tho. religious ccreinonies which had fallen 
into neglect; but a war with the Latins called him from the pur- 
suits of peace. He conciuered several of the Latin cities, and re- 
moved many of the inhabitants to Rome, where he assigned them 
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tho Avcntine for their habilation. Thns the aomlier of the I'lo. 
beiaaa was greatlj ealargcd. Ancos instiluted the Fotialcs, wIiok 
Aaty it was 10 demand satisfaction from b foreign atato when any 
dispute nroae, to dccentiinc the circumstani-cs under wliich hnslilj- 
tica niif;ht be commenced, and Co pcrfunn llie pi'0]Acr religious rilci 
on the dcclnraCion of war. IIo also founded a cotonj at OsCia at 
Ihe mouth of the Hbei', built a fortress on the Joniculnm ai a ]>ro- 
tectioD against the Elniseans, and nnited it with the city hy a bridfn 
■cross (he Tiber, called the I'ons Snblicias, because it was mado 
of wooden pilea, and erected a prison to restrain oHoDders. Ho 
died aflcr a reign of twenty-four years. 
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FoD8 SubliciuB, restored by Canina. 
CHAPTER III. 

TIIE LAST THREE KINGS OF ROME, AND THE ESTABLISIIlfENT OV 
TUE REPUBLIC DOWN TO THE BATTLE OF THE LAKE RE0ILLU8. 

B.C. G16-498. 

6. Reign of Lucius Tarquinius Priscus, or the Elder Tar- 
QuiN, B.C. 616-578. — The fifth king of Rome was an Etruscan by 
birth, bat a Greek by descent. His father Demaratns was a wealthy 
citizen of Corinth, who settled in the Etruscan city of Tarquinil, 
where he married an Etruscan wife. Their son married Tanaquilf 
who belonged to one of the noblest families in Tarquinii, and him- 
self became a Lucumo or a noble in the state. But he aspired to 
still higher honors ; and, urged on by his wife, who was an ambi- 
tious woman, he resolved to try his fortune at Rome. According- 
ly, he set out for this city, accompanied by a large train of follow- 
ers. When he had reached the Janicnlum an eagle seized his cap, 
and, after carr}'ing it away to a great height, placed it again upon 
his head. Tanaquil, who was skilled in the Etruscan science of 
augur}', bade her husband hope for the highest honors. Her pre- 
dictions were soon verified. He took the name of Lucius Tar- 
quinius Priscus, and gained the favor both of Ancns Marcius and 
the people. Ancus appointed the stranger guardian of his chil- 
dren ; and, when he died, the senate and the people unanimously 
elected Tarquin to the vacant throne. 

The reign of Tarquin was distinguished by great exploits in war 
and by great works in peace. He defeated the Sabines, and took 
their town CoUntia, which he placed under his nephew Egerins, 
who was thence called Collatinus. He also crti>tured many of the 
Latin towns, and became the ruler of all Latium ; but the import- 
ant works which he executed in peace have rendered his name still 
more famous. The great cloaca;, or sewers, by which bo drained 
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the lower parU of the ciCj, still remain, after ao manj ages, iritb 
not a stone displaced. He laid ont the Circoi Mazimns, and iosti- 
taled the great or Roman gamoa performed in the circna. Ha alio 
made lome changes in tho conatitalian of the slate. He added to 




the Senate 100 new members, taken from the Lnceraa, the third 
tribe, and called /utlres miaorum gtaliuui, to distinguish them from 
the old Senators, who were now termed potret viajonim rjenliimt. 
To the three centaries of eqnites established by Romnlus he wished 
to odd three new centaries, and to call them af\er himself and two 
of his friends. But his plan was opposed bj the augur Altas Na> 
Tina, who said that the gods forhado it. The tale runs that the 
king, to test the angar, asked bim to divine whether what he was 
thinking of could be done. After consalting; tho heaTons, the an- 
gnr replied that it conld ; wherenpon the king said, " I was think* 
ing that thou sbonldst cut this whetstone with a raior." Navina, 
withont a moment's hesitation, took a razor and cut it in twain. 
In consequence of this miracle, Tanjuin gare up his design of es* 
lablishing new centuiics ; but with each of the former centuries he 
MBoeiated another nnder the same name, so thai henceforth thero 
were the Srst and second Ramnes, Tities, and Lncercs. Tim nnm- 
bor of Vesut Virgins was also increased from four to six, the two 
new TBstals being probably taken from the Loceres. 

Tarquin had a favorite, Servins Tallina, said to have been the 
aon of a female slave taken at the capture of the Latin town Cor- 
nicolam. His infancy was marked by prodigies which foreahad* 
owed his future greatness. On one occasion a flame played around 
his head, as ho was asleep, wtlhoat hanniu); him. Tanaquil fore- 
iaw the fijeatness oftboboy, and from this time be was brought up 
as tho king's child. Tnrquin afterward gave him his daughter in 
marriage, and left the government in his hands. But the sons 
of Ancns Harcius, fearing lest Tari|iiin should transmit Ota crown 
II 
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t\> hit* Hou-iu-hiw, hIrcU two countnrmen to assasrinato the kingi 
Thorto ituMi, tVi^uin^ to have a quarrol, came before the king to 
^livo their diHimio dooidcU, aud while he was listening to the com- 
Vlniui ot Olio, tiko other ^ivc him a deadly wound Mrith his axe. 
Hut iho .xoiis oi' AiK'iLs did not reap the fruit of their crime { for 
'l'iiii.i«iuil, )iivicitdiik^ that tlie kiu)^*s wound was not mortal, told 
ilu'iii that tic would soou r^tuni^ and that ho had, meantime, ap- 
lioiuicd Scu-vius to act ill his stead. Scrvins forthwith proceeded 
to di.^(.'lur^o tho dutios of kiug, greatly to the satisfaction of tbo 
^>iviilo; iiud whctt the death of Taniuin could no longer be con- 
i-e.iUHl, tio wttH tihvHdv iu tirui po;»sc8sion of tho regal power. Tar- 
4utu tuul ivi^ued ihirtv>eight vears. 

r.. Slkmih 'rii.LiL!*, B.C. 57$-534. — Serrius thus succeeded to 
itio iliiono without being elected by the Senate and the Assembly 
of tUo i.\ii ia'. 'Iho reigu of this king is almost as barren of mili- 
Uiv\ e\(»lou:4 iui that of Nuuia. His great deeds were those of 
t>eiie\i ; mul ho wtui ivgardeil by posterity as the author of the later 
Kouuiit eouhtiiution, jusiC as Ivomulus was of the earlier. Three im- 
poiiuiit mis uro ansi^nod to Servius by universal tradition. Of 
lhii»o tho Ktvuletit was : 

1. 'rite ivt'oi'ui of tho Komau Constitution. In this reform his 
X\\\y iimtii ohjeets wetv^ to i;ive the Plebeians political rights, and to 
AM.<ti^u to pro)K'i'tY that induence in the state which had previon^JT 
U^Kiu^oil ow'luiiively to birth. To cany his purpose into eflfoctha 
inuiht a twofold division of tho Koman people, one territorial and 
tliu othor ai\*i>r\ling to pn»i»erty, 

(I. It niUNt U^ nH,*olUH*tisl that tho only existing political oigani- 
latiiui wan that of tho Tatrioians into 3 tribes, 80 curiiB, and 800 
KoutoN; hut Soi'viuA now divided tho whole Boman territory into 
iytirtif 7V(7>t\<t, aud, as this division was simply local, these tribes 
rontaiuinl IMoU'iauit n< woU as Tatricians. But, though the insti- 
tuiiou of tho Thirtv TriK's gave the Plebeians a political organisa- 
tion, it oonforrtHl u)h)u thorn no political ))owcr, nor any right to 
tiiko imrt iu tlu^ olootiiMis, or in the management of public affairs. 
At ii lator tinui tho triln's assembled in the forum for the transac- 
tion of liUMiiu'Ks, and won^ lience called Comitia Tribata. The Fa- 
IririnnH wen^ tlien excluded from this assembly, which was sun« 
nioni'd by tluj Trihunos of tho Tlebs, and was entirely Plebeian. ^ 

/>. 'J'lio moans by which Sorvius gave the Plebeians a share iu 
tho jifovcmmcnt was by establishing a new Popular Assembly, in 
which Patricians and Plebeians alike voted. It was so arranged 
that the wealthiest persons, whether Patricians or Plebeians, pos- 
sessed the chief jwwcr. In order to ascertain tho property of each 
citizen, Scrvins instituted the Census, which was a register of Bo* 
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man citizens and their property. All Roman citizons possessing 
property to the amount of 1 2,500 asses and upward* were divided 
into five great Classes. The First Class contained the richest cit* 
izens, the Second Class the next in point of wealth, and so on. 
The whole arrangement was of a military character. Each of the 
five Classes was divided into a certain number of Centuries or Com> 
panics, half of which consisted of Seniorcs from the age of 46 to 
60, and half of Juniores from the age of 17 to 45. All the Classes 
had to provide their own arms and armor, but the expense of the 
equipment was in proportion to the wealth of each Class. The 
Five Classes formed the infantiy. To these five Classes were add- 
ed two centuries of smiths and carpenters, and two of trumpeters 
and horn-blowers. These four centuries voted with the Classes. 
Those persons whose property did not amount to 12,500 asses were 
not included in the Classes, and formed a single century. 

At the head of the Classes were the Equites or cavalry. These 
consisted of eighteen centuries, six being the old patrician Equites, 
as founded by Romulns and augmented by Tarquinius Priscus, and 
the other twelve being chosen from the chief plebeian families.f 

The Centuries formed the new National Assembly. They mus- 
tered as an army in the Campus Martins, or the Field of Mars, on 
the banks of the Tiber, outside the city. They voted by Centu- 
ries, and were hence called the Comitia Centun'ata. Each Century 
counted as one vote, but did not consist of the same number of 
men. On the contrary, in order to give the preponderance to 

• The As waa originally a poond weight of copper of 12 ounces, 
t The following table will show the census of each class, and the number of 
eentnriee whb^h ea<^ contained : 

EquUea, — Cen turlie 18 

First CZa«8.— Census, 100,000 asses and upward. 

CenturisB Seniorum 40] 

Genturin Jnniorum 

Centurise Fabrum (smiths and carpenters) 

Second C2(M«.— Census, 76,000 asses and upward. 

Centurise Seniorum 101 



... 40) 
.. 40V82 
.. V 
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Centurise Junlorum 10/ ^ 

l^ird CbiM.— Census, 50,000 asses and upward. 

Centurise Seniorum 10) oq 

Centurise Junlorum 10 / 

Fourth Class. — Census, 25,000 asses and upward. 

Centuriffi Seniomm 10> oq 

Centurise Juniorum 10/ 

Fifth CZOM.— Census, 12,600 asses and upward. 

Centurise Seniorum 16^ 

Centurise Juniorum 16>- 83 

Centurise comicinum, tubicinum 2) 

Centmiss capite censorum 1 

Sum total of tho centurise 198 
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wealth, tho first or richest class contained a far greater nomber of 
Centuries than any of tho other classes (as will bo seen ftom the 
table below)) although thej must at the same time hare incladed 
a much smaller number of men. The Eqnites and First Class 
alone amounted to 100 Centuries, or more than half of the total 
number ; so that, if they agreed to vote the same way, they pos- 

C jessed at once an absolute majority. An advantage was also given 
to age ; for the Seniores, though possessing an equal number of 
votes, must of course have been very inferior in number to the Jo- 
niores. 

Servius made tho Comitia Centnriata the sovereign assembly of 
the nation ; and ho accordingly transferred to it from the Comitia 
Curiata the right of electing kings and the higher magistrates, of 
enacting and repealing laws, and of deciding in cases of appeal 

rfrom the sentence of a judge. But he did not dare to abolish the 
old Patrician assembly, and was even obliged to enact that no vote 
\ of the Comitia Centuriata should be valid till it had received the 
'-, sanction of the Comitia Curiata. 

. Thus, in consequence of the legislation, we shall find that Borne 
subsequently possessed three sovereign assemblies : 1. The Onmtia 
Centuriata, consisting of both Patricians and Plebeians, and voting 
according to Centnries ; 2. The Comitia Curiata^ consisting ex* 
clusively of Patricians, and voting according to CurisD; B. The 
Comitia Tributa, exclusively of Plebeians, and voting according to 
Tribes. 

n. Tho second great work of Servius was the extension of the 
Pomoerium, or hallowed boundary of the city, and the completion 
of the city by incorporating with it the Quirinal, Yiminal, and Et« 
quilino Hills."' He surrounded the whole with a stone wall, called 
after him the wall of Servius TuUius ; and from the Porta Collina 
to the Esquiline Gate, where the hills sloped gently to the plain, 
ho constructed a gigantic mound nearly a mile in length, and a 
moat 100 feet in breadth and 30 in depth, from which the earth of 
the mound was dug. Rome thus acquired a circumference of five 
miles, and this continued to be the legal extent of the city till the 
time of the emperors, although suburbs were added to it. 

HI. An important alliance with the Latins, by which Rome and 
the cities of Latium became the members of one great league, was 
one of the great events which distinguished the reign of Servius. 

Servius gave his two daughters in marriage to the two sons of 
Tarquinius Priscus. Lucius, the elder, was married to a quiet and 

* Thn cclobmtcd Bovon hills upon which Rome ptood were tho Palatine, Aven- 
iiiKS (Junitolinc, Cflolinn, Qtiirinal, Viniinal, nii<l I'^qiiilian. The Moos Pinduii 
Wiut uoliliclilclod within Ihu Servian Wall. 
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gentle nife; Amiu, the younger, Eo an aspiring and ambitiotu 
woman. The character of the two brothera was the rcij o{ipo(ile 
of the wives who had fallen to their lot ; fur Lucius was proud and 
haughtj, but Anins unambitious and qniet. The wife of Amna, 
enroeod at the long Ufe of her father, and fearing that at his dottth 
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and the Btma Htlls. 



her husband would tamely redgn the sovereignty to his elder 
brother, resolved to mnrder both her father and husband. Eer 
fiendish spirit put into the heart of Lucius thoughts of crime which 
he had never entertained before. Lucius made way with his wif^ 
and the yoonger Tullia with her hutband; and the survivon, with- 
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out even the show of monming) were straightway joined in onhal* 
lowed wedlock. Tnllin now incessantly urged her husband to 
murder her father, and thus obtain the kingdom which he so ar* 
dentlj coveted. Tarquin formed a conspiracy with the Patricians, 
who were enraged at the reforms of Servius ; and when the plot 
was ripe he entered the forum arrayed in the kingly robes, seated 
himself in the royal chair, in the senate-house, and ordered the 
senators to bo summoned to him as their king. At the first news 
of the commotion Servius hastened to the senate-house, and, stand- 
ing at the doorway, bade Tarquin to come down from the throne ; 
but Tarquin sprang forward, seized the old man, and flung him 
down the stone steps. Covered with blood, the king hastened 
home ; but, before he reached it, he was overtaken by the servants 
of Tarquin, and murdered. Tullia drove to the senate-hdnse and 
greeted her husband as king ; but her transports of joy stmck 
even him with horror. He bade her go home ; and, as she was 
returning, her cliariotcer pulled up and pointed out the corpse of 
her father lying in his blood across the road. She commanded 
him to drive on ; the blood of her father spirted oyer the carriage 
and on her dress ; and from that day forward the place bore the 
name of the Wicked Street. The body lay unburied ; for Tarqain 
said, scoffingly, '^ Romulus too went without burial;" and this im- 
pious mockery is said to have given rise to his surname of Sn- 
perbus, or the Proud. Servius had reigned forty-four years. 

7. Reign of Lucius Tarquinius SuPEnnus, or, Tbb pBorn, 
n.c. 1)34-510. — ^Tarquin commenced his reign without any of the 
forms of election. One of his first acts was to abolish all the priv^ 
ilogcs which had been conferred upon the Plebeians by Senrios. 
lie also compelled the poor to work at miserable wages upon his 
magnificent buildings, and the hardships which they suffered were 
so great that many put an end to their lives. But he did not con- 
fine his oppressions to the poor. All the senators and patricians 
whom he mistrusted, or whoso wealth he coveted, were put to death 
or driven into exile. He surrounded himself with a body-guard, 
by whose means he was enabled to carry out his designs. But, al- 
though a tyrant at homo, he raised the state to great influence and 
power among the surrounding nations, partly by his alliances and 
partly by his conquests. He gave his daughter in marriage to 
Octavius Mamilius, of Tusculum, the most powerful of the Latins, 
by whose means he acquired great influence in Latium. Any Lat- 
in chiefs like Tnrnus lierdonius, who attempted to resist him, were 
trcati'd as traitors, nnd punished with death. At the solemn meet- 
ing of tlie Latins at the Alban Mount, Tarquin sacrificed the bull 
on behalf of all the allies, and distributed the flesh to the people 
^ the league. 
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Strengthened by this Latin alliance, Tarqain turned his arms 
against the Volscians. lie took the wealthy town of Sucssa I'o- 
metia, with the spoils of which he commenced the erection of a 
magnificent temple on the Capitoline Hill, which his father had 
vowed. This temple was dedicated to the three gods of the Latin 
and Etruscan religions, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. A human 
head (caput^, fi-esli bleeding and nndecayed, is said to have been 
found by the workmen as they were digging the foundations, and 
being accepted as a sign that the place was destined to become the 
head of the world, the name of Capitolium was given to the tern- 
pie, and thence to the hill. In a stone vault beneath were deposit, 
ed the Sibylline books, containing obscure and prophetic sayings. 
One day a Sibyl, a prophetess from Cumaj, appeared before the 
king and offered to sell him nine books. Upon his refusing to buy 
them she went away and burned three, and then demanded the 
same sum for the remaining six as she had asked for the nine. 
But the king laughed, whereupon she again burnt three and then 
demanded the same sum as before for the remaining three. 
Wondering at this strange conduct, the king purchased the books. 
They were placed under the care of two patricians, and were con- 
sulted when the state was in danger. 

. Tarquin next attacked Grabii, one of the Latin cities, which re- 
fused to enter into the league. Unable to take the city by force, 
he had recourse to stratagem. His son, Sextus, pretending to bo 
ill treated by his father, and covered with the bloody marks of 
stripes, fled to Gabii. The infatuated inhabitants intrusted him 
with the command of their Iroops ; and when ho had obtained the 
unlimited confidence of the citizens, ho sent a messenger to his fa- 
ther to inquire how.be should deliver the city into his hands. The 
king, who was walking in his garden when the messenger arrived, 
made no reply, but keM striking off the heads of the tallest pop- 
pics with his stick. S&tus took the hint. He put to death or 
banished, on false chaiges, all the leading men of the place, and 
then had no difficulty in compelling it to submit to his father. 

In the midst' of his prosperity Tarquin was troubled by a strange 
portent. A serpent crawled out from the altar in the royal pal- 
ace, and seized on the entrails of the victim. The king, in fear, 
sent his two sons, Titus and Aruns, to consult the oracle at Del- 
phi. They were accompanied by their cousin L. Junius Brutus. 
One of the sisters of Tarquin had been maiTied to M. Brutus, a 
man of great wealth, who died, leaving two sons under age.* Of 
these the elder was killed by Tarquin, who coveted their posses- 
sions; the younger escaped his brother*s fate only by feigning 

* See genealogical table on the next png3. 
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idiotcj. On arriving at Delphi, Bmtns propitiated the priestess 
with the gift of a golden stick inclosed in a liollow staff. After 
executing the king's commission, Titus and Amns asked the priest- 
ess Avho was to reign at Rome after their father. The priestesB 
replied, whichsoever should first kiss his mother. The princes 
Agreed to keep the matter secret from Sextos, who was at Rome, 
and to cast lots between themselves. Bmtos, who better under- 
stood the meaning of the oracle, fell, as if by chance, when thej 
quitted the temple, and kissed the earth, the mother of them oU. 

Soon aften\'ard Tarqnin laid si^e to Ardea, a city of the Rntn- 
lians. The place could not be taken by force, and the Roman 
army lay encamped beneath the walls. Here, as the king*8 tons, 
and their cousin Tarquinius CoUatinns, were feasting together, a 
dispute arose about the virtue of their wives. As nothing was do- 
ing in the field, they mounted their horses to visit their homes by 
surprise. They fii*st went to Rome, where they surprised the 
king's daughters at a splendid banquet. They then hastened to 
CoUatia, and there, though it was late in the night, they fonnd Ln- 
cretia, the wife of Collatinus, spinning amid her handmaids* The 
beauty and virtue of Lucretia excited the evil passions of Sextos. 
A few days after ho returned to Collatia, where he was hospitably 
received by Lucretia as her husband's kinsman. In the dead c^ 
night he entered her chamber with a drawn sword, threatening 
that, if she did not yield to his desires, he would kill her and lay 
by her side a slave with his throat cut, and would declare that he 
had killed them both taken in adultery. Fear of snch a shame 
forced Lucretia to consent; but, as soon as Sextos had'departed, 
she sent for her husband and father. Collatinus came, acccnn- 
panied by L. Brutus, her father, Lucretius, brought with him P. 
Valerius. They found her in an agony of sorrow. She told them 
what had happened, enjoined them to avenge her dishonor, and 

The following genealogical table cxhibita the relationship of the family : 
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then stabbed herself to the heart. They all swore to arenge her. 
Brutas threw offhis assumed stupidity, and placed himself at their 
head. They carried the corpse into the market-place of Collatia. 
There the people took up arms, and renounced the Tarquins. A 
number of young men attended the funeral procession to Borne. 
Brutus summoned the people, and related the deed of shame. All 
classes were inflamed with the same indignation. A decree was 
passed deposing the king, and banishing him and his fiimily from 
the city. Brutus now set out for the army at Ardea. Tarquiniui 
meantime had hastened to Rome, but found the gates closed against 
him. Brutus was received with joy at Ardea ; and the army re- 
nounced their allegiance to the tyrant Tarquin, with his two 
sons, Titus and Aruns, took refuge at Ciere, in Etmria. Sextns 
fled to Crabii, where he was shortly after murdered by the friends 
of those whom he had put to death. 

Tarquin had reigned 22 years when he was driven out of Rome. 
In memory of this event an annual festival was celebrated on the 
24th of February, called the Regifugkan or Fngalia, 

The Repubuc. — ^Thus ended monarchy at Rome. Tarquin the 
Proud had made the name of king so hateful that the people re- 
solved to intrust the kingly power to two men, who were only to 
hold office for a year. In later times they were called Contuls^ but 
at their first institution they were named Prcetws, They were 
elected by the Comitia Curiata, and possessed the same honors as 
the king had had. The first consuls were L. Brutus and Tarquin- 
ins Collatinus (b.c. 500). But the people so hated the very name 
and race of Tarquin, that Collatinus was obliged to resign his of- 
fice and retire from Rome. P. Valerius was elected consul in his 
place. 

Meantime embassadors came to Rome from Tarquin, addng 
tliat his private property should be given up to him. The demand 
seemed just to the Senate and the People ; but, while the embassa- 
dors were making ])rcparation for carrying away the property, they 
formed a conspiracy among the young Roman nobles for the resto- 
ration of the royal family. The plot was discovered by means of 
a slave, and among the conspirators were found the two sons of 
Brutus himself. But the consul would not pardon his guilty chil- 
dren, and ordered the lictors'*' to put them to death with the other 
traitors. The agreement to surrender the property was made void 
by this attempt at treason. The royal goods were given up to the 
people to plunder. 

* The Lictor.i were public officers who attended upon the Roman mag^irate. 
Gach cotusul had twelve lictors. They canicd upon their Bhonldera faaces^ whi/>h 
wero rods botmd in the form of a bundle, and containing an axe in thend^ 
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As the plot had failed, Tarquin now endeavored to recover the 
throne by arms. The people of Tarquinii and Ycii esponsed the 
canse of their Etruscan kinsmen, and marched against Rome. 
The two Consuls advanced to meet them. When Aruns, the 
king's son, saw Brutus at the head of the Roman cavalry, he spur- 
red his horse to the charge. Brutus did not shrink from tlio com. 
bat ; and both fell from their horses mortally wounded by each 
other's spears. A desperate battle between the two armies now 
'followed. Both parties claimed the victory, till a voice was heard 
in the dead of night, proclaiming that the Romans had conquered, 
as the Etruscans had lost one man more. Alarmed at this, the 
Etruscans fled ; and Valerius, the surviving Consul, retomed to 
Rome, carrying with him the dead body of Brutus. The matrons 
mourned for Brutus a whole year, because he had revenged the 
death of Lucretia. 

This was tlic first war for the restoration of Tarquin. 

Valerius was now left without a colleague ; and as he began to 
build a house on the top of the hill Velia, which looked down upon 
the forum, the people feared that he was aiming at kingly pc^Wer. 
Thereupon Valerius not only pulled down the house, but, calling 
an assembly of the people, he ordered the lictors to lower the fas- 
ces before them, as an acknowledgment that their power was su- 
perior to his. He likewise brought forward a law enacting that 
every citizen who was condemned by a magistrate should hare a 
right of appeal to the people. Valerius became, in consequence, 
so popular that ho received the surname of PvbHcola, or '* The 
People's Friend." 

Valerius then summoned an assembly for the election of a sne- 
cossor to Brutus, and Sp. Lucretius was chosen. Lucretius, how^ 
ever, lived only a few days, and M. Horatius was elected consul in 
his place. It was Horatius who had the honor of consecrating 
the temple on the Capitol, which Tarquin had left unfinished when 
lie was driven from the throne. 

The second year of the republic (n.c. 508) witnessed the scoond 
attempt of Tarquin to recover the crown. Ho now applied for 
help to Lars Porscna, the powerful ruler of the Etruscan town of 
Clusium, who marched against Rome at the head of a vast army. 
The Romans could not meet him in the field ; and Forsena seized 
without opposition the Janiculum, a hill immediately opposite the 
city, and separated from it only by the Tiber. Rome was now in 
the greatest danger, and the Etruscans would have entered the 
city by the Sublician brid;^e had not Horatius Codes, with two 
comrades, kept the whole Etruscan army at bay while the liomans 
broke down the bridge behind him. When it was giving way ho 
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sent back his two companions, and withstood alone the attacks of 
the foe till the cracks of the falling timbers and the shouts of his 
countrymen told him that the bridge had fallen. Then ] raying, 
*' O Father Tiber, take me into thy charge and bear mo up !" ho 
plunged into the stream and swam across in safety, amid the ar- 
rows of the enemy. The state raised a statue in his honor, and 
allowed him as much land as he could plow round in one day. 
Few legends are more celebrated in Roman history than this gal- 
lant deed of Horatius, and Roman writers loved to tell 

**llow well Iloratias kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old.** 

The Etruscans now proceeded to lay siege to the city, which 
soon began to suffer from famine. Thereupon a young Roman, 
named C. Mucins, resolred to deliver his country by murdering the 
invading king. lie accordingly went over to the Etruscan camp ; 
but, ignorant of the person of Forsena, killed the royal secretary 
instead. Seized and threatened with torture, he thrust his right 
hand into the fire on the altar, and there let it bum, to show how 
little he heeded pain. Astonished at his courage, the king bade 
him depart in peace ; and Mucins, out of gratitude, advised him 
to make peace with Rome, since three hundred noble youthi, he 
said, had sworn to take the life of the king, and he was the first 
upon whom the lot had fallen. Mucins was henceforward called 
Scaevola, or the Left-handed, because his right hand had been burnt 
off. Forsena, alarmed for his life, which he could not secure 
against so many desperate men, forthwith offered peace to the Ro- 
mans on condition of their restoring to the Yeientines the land 
which they had taken from them. These terms were accepted, 
and Forsena withdrew his troops from the Janiculum after receiv- 
ing ten youths and ten maidens as hostages from the Romans. 
Cloelia, one of the maidens, escaped from the Etruscan camp, and 
swam across the Tiber to Rome. She was sent back by the Ro- 
mans to Forsena, who was so amazed at her courage that he not 
only set her at liberty, but allowed her to take with her those of 
the hostages whom she pleased. 

Thus ended the second attempt to restore the Tarquins by force.'*' 
After Forsena quitted Rome, Tarquin took refuge with his son- 
in-law, Octavins Mamilius, of Tusculum. The thirty Latin cities 
now espoused the cause of the exiled king, and declared war 
against Rome. The contest was decided by the battle of the Lake 

* There is, however, reason to believe that these brilliant stories conceal one of 
the earliest and greatest disasters of the city. It appears that Kome was really 
conqnered by Porsena, and lost all the territory which the kings had gained on 
the right aide of the Tiber. Hence we find the thirty tribes, established by Ser- 
vins ToUiua, reduced to twenty after the war with Forsena. 
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Itci;illiu, which wm long eelclinted id Roman itoij, uid the mt- 
cuutit i>f which reiuni1>[ua uiic of the luulei in the Iliad. The Itiv 
luans n'cn: coiiimaiiUcU by the Dictator,* A. Postomiiu, and bj T. 
.Kliutiuii, the blaster tit the llane ; at tbe head of the Latina wen 
Tarquin and Uctaviiu Uaiailiiu. The Btrngglfl wu fierce aad 
IkMKly, but the Latins at length fled. Ahnoet all the ehteb « 
L'itherudelcll in thiiconliict,orwei«KTieToa«^ WOOD ~ 
itie son of Tarquin, was killed ; and the aged kinK w 
but escaped with hi* lire. It wo* related in |1m iM I 
the Itoainns gained tbia b«ttle by the niiiifaca of the eo^l* Cmuw 
and I'ollux, who wcro leen charging the Latfiu at the he«d of the 
Koman canLlij, and who afterward carried to Bome tbe tidiep at 
■lie victory. A temple wai built in tbe forum dd the ^o* whm 
iltey apijcarcd, and ihcir GutiTal wai eclebiBted ycailjr. 

Thia was the third and laat Attempt to reaton the l^aiM. 
The Latins were completely bumbled by thii yiaatj. Ti 
Kaperbaibad no other state to which he conld apfJjt hr ai 
He had alreadj lurvived all hii &mily ; and he nmr fled UlJi 
where he died a wretched and childless old man (kg. 490^ 
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CHAPTEB IV. 



Tbe history of Rome for the next ISO jears cddiuIi inteniallj 
of the Btnigeles between the Patricians and Plebeians, aod eztei- 
nallj of the ynaa with the Etrnscans, Vobcians, .Xqnians, and oth- 
er tribes in the immcdtalo neighborhood of Home. 

The internal hisCorv of Rome dnring this period is one of ercat 
iotereat. The Patricians and Plebeians formed tn-o distinct o^ 
ders in the state. AfLer the baniBhmeat of the kings the Petri- 
tnaos retained esclnaire potMBsion of political poncr. The Ple- 
beians, it la true, could vote in the Coniitia Centuriata, bnl, m the<r 
were mostly poor, they were outroted by the Patricians and their 
clients. The Consuls and other mngisiraica were taken entirely 
fhim the Patricitina, who also possessed tlio exclusive knonlodjp 
■nd administration cf the law. In one word, the Pal 
■ ruling and the Plebeiana a sulfiact class. Bi 
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Tho r;i:ricians formed not onlj a separate dass, hut a sepurato 
i\ifU, not marrving with the Plebeians, and worshiping the gods 
vith d:t!ort.':)t religious rites. If a Patrician man married a Pie- 
U'lan wife, or a Patrician woman a Plebeian husband, the state re- 
fuM.'d to rvcogiiize the marriage, and the oflspring was treated as 
ilK'i^iiimate. 

The Plebeians ba.l to complain not only of political, bat also of 
private wron^. The law of debtor and creditor was very severe 
at Konie. If the borrower did not pay the money by the time 
agreed u)K>n, his }>crson was seized by the creditor, and he was 
i'bliged to work as a slave.* Nay, in oertiun cases he might even 
be put to death br the creditor ; and if there were more than one, 
Iiis IhhIv might be cut in pieces and divided among them. The 
\\ho\Q weight of this oppressive law fell upon the Plebeiaiis; and 
what reudered the case still harder was, that they wore ft«qnendy 
eoui]H?lled, tlirough no fault of their own, to become borrowers. 
They wero small landholders, living by coltivating the aoil with 
their own bunds ; but as they had to sen-e in the army witliont 
])ay, tliey had no means of engaging laborers in their absence. 
lleiu'e, on their return home, they were left without the means of 
^ultsibtcncc or of purchasing seed for the next crop, and borrowing 
was their only resource. 

Another circumstance still farther aggravated the hardships of 
the Plebeians. The state possessed a large quantity of land ofelled 
A</cr Pult/icHu, or the "Public Land." This land originally be- 
longed to the kings, lacing set a]>art for their support ; and it was 
constantly increased by con<iuest, ns it was the practice on the sub- 
jugation of a peo])lc to deprive them of a certain portion of their 
land. This public land was let by the state subject to a rent; 
but as the Patricians possessed the political power, they divided 
the public land among themselves, and paid for it only a nominal 
rent. Thus the Plebeians, by whose blood and unpaid toil much 
of this land had been won, were excluded from all partidpation 
in it. 

It was not to be expected that the Plebeians would snbmit t» 
such grievous injustice. The contest wns twofold. It was a 
stmggle of a subject against a ruling class, and of rich against 
poor. The Plebeians strove to obtain an equal share not only in 
the political ])Owcr, but also in the public land. 

The cruelty of the Patricinn creditors was the most pressing 

evil, and led to the first reform. In it.c. 404 the Plebeians, after 

u campaign iigninst the Volsciaiis, instead of returning to Rome, 

retired to I he Sacred Mount, a h.ll about two miles from the city, 

• D.'blor.H tliii.^ '/iv.ri <iv«t t-> Mirir rrcditora were called Addicti. 
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near the junction of the Arao and the Tiber. Here tlicy determ- 
ined to settle and foand a new town, leaving Home to the Patri- 
cians and their clients. This event is known as the Secession to 
the Sacred Mount. The Patricians, alarmed, sent several of their 
number to persuade the Plebeians to return. Among the deputies 
was the aged Menenius Agrippa, who had great influence with the 
Plebeians. He related to them the celebrated fable of the Belly 
and the Members. 

"Once upon a time," he said, "the Members refused to work 
any longer for the Belly, which led a lazy life, and grew fat upon 
their toils. But receiving no longer any nourishment from the 
Belly, they soon began to pine away, and found that it was to the 
Belly they owed their life and strength." 

The fable was understood, and the Plebeians agreed to treat 
with the Patricians. It was decided that existing debts should bo 
canceled, and that all debtors in bondage should be restored to 
freedom. It was necessary, however, to provide security for the 
future, and the Plebeians therefore insisted that two of their own 
number should be elected annually, to whom the Plebeians might 
appeal for assistance against the decisions of the Patrician magb- 
trates. These officers were called Ti-ibiittes of the Plehs. Their 
persons were declared sacred and inviolate ; they were never to 
quit the city during their year of office ; and their houses were to 
remain open day and night, that all who were in need of help 
might apply to them. Their number was soon afterward increased 
to Ave, and at a later time to ten. They gradually gained more 
and more power, and obtained the riglit of putting a veto* upon 
any public business.t At the Sacred Mount the Plebeians also 
obtained the privilege of having two JEdiles of their order appoint- 
ed. These officers had at a later time the care of the public build- 
ings and roads, and the superintendence of the police of the city. 

Emboldened by this success, the Plebeians now demanded a 
share in the public land. And in this they found an unexpected 
supporter among the Patricians themselves. Sp. Cassius, one of 
the most distinguished men in the state, who had formed the league 
between the Bomans, Latins, and Hemicans, brought forward in 
his third consulship a law, by which a portion of the public land 
was to be divided among the Plebeians (b.c. 486). This was the 
first AgraHan Law mentioned in Koman history. It must be rec- 

• This iras called the right of intercession^ from intercede^ " to come hetweem'* 
t The Tribunes were originally elected at the Comitia of the Centuries, where 
the influence of fche I'atricians was predominant ; but by the PublUian Law, 
proposed by the tribune Publiliuti Volero, and paraed ilo. 471, the election was 
transferred to the Comitia of the Tribes, by which nieana the Plebeians obtained 
the uncontrolled election of their own officers. 
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ollected that all the Agrarian laws dealt onlj with the paUie land, 
nnd ncTer touched the property of private persons. Notwithstandi 
ing the violent opposition of the Patricians, the law was passed; 
but it was never carried into execution, and the Patricians soon 
revenged themselves upon its author. In the following jear he 
was accused of aiming at the kinglj power, and condemned to 
death. He was scourged and beheaded, and his house raied to 
the ground. 

Wo now turn to the external history of Kome. Under the 
kings Rome had risen to a superiority over her neighborsy and had 
extended her dominion over the southern part of Etruria and the 
greater part of Latium. The early history of the republic presents 
a very different spectacle. For the next 100 years she is engaged 
in a difficult and often dubious struggle with the Etruscans on the 
one hand, and the Volscians and JEquians on the other. It would 
bo unprofitable to relate the details of these petty campaigns; but 
there are three celebrated legends connected with them whidi 
must not be passed over. 

1. CoRioLANus AND THE VoLSciANB, B.C. 488. — C. MoicittSySar- 
named Coriolanus, from his valor at the capture of the Latin town 
of Corioli, was a brave but haughty Patrician youth. He was 
hated by the Plebeians, who refused him the consulship. This 
inflamed him with anger ; and accordingly, when the city was so^ 
fering from famine, and a present of com came from Sicily, Cork) 
Ian us advised the Senate not to distribute it among the Pkbeians 
unless they gave up their Tribunes. Such insolence enraged the 
Plebeians, who would have torn him to pieces on the spot had not 
the tribunes summoned him before the Coniitia of the Tribes. 
Coriolanus himself breathed nothing but defiance ; and his kins- 
men and friends interceded for him in vain. He was condemned 
to exile. Ho now turned his steps to Antium, the capital of the 
Volscians, and offered to lead them against Rome. Attius Tul- 
lius, king of the Volscians, persuaded his countrymen to appoint 
Coriolanus their general. Nothing could check his victoriona 
progress ; town after town fell before him ; and he advanced with- 
in five miles of the city, ravaging the lands of the Plebeians, bat 
sparing those of the Patricians. The city was filled with despair. 
The ten first men in the Senate were sent in hopes of moving his 
compasHion. But they were received with the utmost sternness, 
and told that the city must submit to his absolute will. Next day 
the ])ontifrs, augurs, flamcns, and nil the priests, came in their 
robes of ofRcc, and in vain prayed him to spare the city. All 
Hconicd lost ; but Rome was saved by her women. Next morning 
the noblest matrons, headed by Veturia, the aged mother of Cor 
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olanus, 8tid bj hia wife Volnm^il^ holding her litlia childran bj 
the band, camo to hts tent. Their Inmentations Inmed liiiu froin 
liis purpose. "Mother," he eaid, banbng iulo tean, " Ihou bait 
saved Rome, bat loBt thj soa I " Ho then led Ibe Vo]«cUdb home, 
bnt the/ put him to death because he had spared liome. Othen 
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relala that be lired among the Volscians to a great age, and wM 
often heard to m; that "none bnt an old man can fael how 
metched it is to lire in a foreign land." 

2. Thk Fabia Qbhb AND THB VsiEittiKEe, B.C. 477.— The FabU 
were one of the most powerful of the Fatrician hoa«0B. For leven 
succeisivd jears one of tbo Conenls wu always a Fabius. T^e 
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Fa*;:: 'iLi'i Sks az:<?c;: ;z< '^**''-'*c crfCDoiSi of the Agniian Law ; 
^.r.i K-v<o F^r:::5 >«ii rilf~ j~ icdTv lAn in obcaimng the con- 
c-:=i-a::.~ :: ^•t. Cdjs^idL Bii: sEioiut arermnl we find this 
ia^e Kjt:w.-> :^e li^joLre ^r :!:-* rccdar xuhss« and proponng that 
tbe Ajjmriiz L^r ^z Otssizs shrrdd be curied into effect: He 
WAS <-r:vr:ii :- iis z::» T-le^^ rj his rc««xfiil honae, thongpli the 
TV^£cr.> :\t itt::: c^:lzc^ :f :^ci=S:c ve da co« know. Bat the Fa- 
tiL iiii^ie c iziynKisicc :i:cq ihte gneas ludj of the Pfttridana, and 
cnly < jLmcd f.T :hocixI^n» ;2e beaz^ baszed of their order. Find- 
ire :hA: :ieT could co Ic^^r Iiv« in peace at Borne, thej detenn 
i=v\: :o I^Ave ihe cirr. and c\xznd a seponte settlement^ where they 
r.-.-j:h: $;ill N? csctul :o che:r cadv^ land. One of the moat finmi- 
dabio enemies ct the reps^Iic «us the Eovscan city of Veii, sitnate 
aUnic twvlT« miWs ifrozi Rome. Accoidinglr, the Fabian boose, 
(.vn:>i$(ing of ;XV n*.ale$ oc t;iU age. accompanied br their wires and 
chtMivn« vl:cnt$ And depcniencs. marched out of Borne bj the rij^N 
hand aivh v'l tho Canaenral Gate, and prxiceeded straight to the 
Civnwra. a ri^vr whioa f ow? into the Tiber below Veii. On the 
Civuiora thor established a fonined camp, and, sallying thenee, they 
laid waste tho Veier.uae cemtoiv. For two years they snstmined 
the whole wvi^h: of the Veientine war ; and all the attempts of 
the Veientices tc* di$Ux!ge them proTed in rain. Bat at length 
ther 1%-erc cn:iced into an ambuscade, and were all dain. The 
settlement ws5 desuv^red. and no one of the home sonired ezeept 
a K\v who had been left behind at Bome, and who became the an- 
cestor of the Fdbii, afterward so celebrated in Boman histoiy. 
The Fabii i«-ere sacrinoed to the hatred of the Patricians ; for the 
consul T. Monenius was encamped a short way off at the time, 
and ho did nothing to save them. 

3. CiscissATus AND THE -E^jFiASS, B.C. 458, — ^Tho JBqnians in 
their numerous attacks upon the Roman territory generally oocn- 
picd Mount Algidus, which formed a part of the group of the Al- 
ban I nils in Latium. It was accordingly upon this monnt that 
the battles between the Romans and ^Hqnians most frequently took 
place. In the year 433 it.c. the Roman consul L. Minudus was 
defeated on the Algid us, and surrounded in his camp. Fire horse- 
men, who made their es<.*apc before the Romans were completely 
cnroiujjasscd, brought the tidings to 1^3 me. The Senate fiurth- 
with app-zintcd L. Cincinnatus dictator. 

L. Cincinnatus was one of the heroes of old Roman stoiy. 
\Vhr;n the deputies of the Senate cimc to him to announce his 
elevation to tlic dictatorship they found him driving a plow, and 
clad only in his tunic or shirt. They bade him clothe himself, 
that ho might hear the commands of tho Senate. He put on hii 
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toga, which his wife Racilia brought him. The deputies then told 
him of the peril of tlie Roman army, and that he had been made 
Dictator. The next morning, before daybreak, ho appeared in 
the forum, and ordered all the men of military age to meet him in 
. he evening in the Field of Mars, with food for five days, and each 
Fith twelve stakes. His orders were obeyed ; and with such speed 
did he march, that by midnight he reached Mount Algidus. Tlue- 
in^ his men around the ^qaian camp, he told them to raise the 
wai-cry, and at the same time to begin digging a trench and rais- 
ing a mound, on the top of which the stakes were to be driven int- 
The other Roman army, which was shut in, hearing the war-cry, 
bnist forth from their camp, and fought with the .^quians all nightv 
The Dictator's troops thus worked without interruption, and com- 
pleted the intrenchment by the moniing. The .^quians found 
themselves hemmed in between the two armies, and were forced 
to surrender. The Dictator made them pass under the yoke, which 
was formed by two spears fixed upright in the ground, while a third 
"^yas fastened across them. Cincinnatns entered Rome in triumph 
only twenty-four hours after he had quitted it, having thus saved a 
whole Roman army from destruction. 

In reading the wars of the early Republic, it is important to rec- 
ollect the League formed by Spurius Cassius, the author of the 
Agrarian Law. between the Romans, Latins, and Hemicans. This 
League, to which allusion has been already made, was of the most 
intimate kind, and the armies of the three states fought by each< 
other's sides. It was by means of this League that the .^^juians 
and Yolscians were kept in check, for they were two of the most 
warlike nations in Italy, and would have been more than a match 
for the unsupported arms of Rome. 




CHAPTER V. 
THE nrCEHVIRATB. B.C. 461-449. 
Fhoh the Aeiarian Law of Sp. Cassias to tho af^ntniBiit of tb« 
Sccomvire vaa a period of more than thirty yean. Durini; tha 
wholo of tliia time iho stntKRlc between the PatricUng and th* 
Plcboians was JDcrensinf;. Tho latter cODStnntlj demftndecl, and 
tlio former as liruily refuted, tho execution of tho Agrarian I«ir 
of CnsxiuB. But, thoujjii tlio PlobeiaUB failed in obtaining this ob- 
ject, thoy nevertheless made steady progress in goioinft tot thaat- 
solves a more important position in the eity. In n,c. 471 the PnU 
lilinn Law was carried, by which the election of the Tribnnci and 
FIclic tan j^id ilea was transferred from the Oomitia of the Centnriai- 
to those of the Tri1)cs.* From this time the Comitia of the Tribw 
may bo rcfiiirdi^d ns one of tbo political assemblies of the Btal«, 
ranhluf; with those of the Centnries and tlio Caries. But the I^i- 
tridans still rctnincd exclusive possession of the administrative and 
judicial (lowers, nnd there were no wrillen laus to limit their an- 
tbority and to regulate Iheir decisions. Under these circnio- 
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stances, the Tribune C. Terandlias Area proposed, in b.c. 462, that 
a commission of Ten Men (Decemviri) should be appointed to draw 
np a code of laws, by which a check might be put to the arbitrary 
power of the Patrician magistrates. This proposition, as might 
have been expected, met with the most vehement opposition from 
the Patricians. Bat the Plebeians were firm, and for five success- 
ive years the same Tribunes were re-elected. It was during this 
straggle that an attempt was made upon the Capitol by Herdonius, 
a Sabine chief, with a band of outlaws and slaves. It was a tur- 
balent period, and the Patricians had recourse even to assassina- 
tion. At length, after a struggle of eight years, a compromise was 
ftfkctedf and it was arranged that Three Commissioners (Triam- 
yiri) were to be sent into Greece to collect information respecting 
the laws of Solon at Athens, as well as of the other Greek states. 
After an absence of two years the three commissioners returned to 
Borne (b.g. 462), and it was now resolved that a Council of Ten, 
.or Decemyirs, should be appointed to draw up a code of laws, and, 
mX the same time, to carry on the government and administer jus- 
tioe. All the other mngistrutcs were obliged to abdicate, and no 
exception was made even in favor of the Tribunes. The Decem- 
▼in were thus intrusted with supreme power in the state. They 
entered upon their office at the beginning of b.c. 451 . They were 
all Patricians. At their head stood Appius Claudius and T. Go- 
nucius, who had been already appointed consuls for the year. 
They discharged the duties of their office with diligence, and dis- 
pensed justice with impartiality. Each administered the govern- 
ment day by day in succession, and the fasces were carried only 
before the one who presided for the day. They drew up a Code 
of Ten Tables, in which equal justice was dealt out to both orders. 
The Ten Tables received the sanction of the Comitia of the Cen- 
turies, and thus became law. 

On the expiration of their year of office all parties were so well 
satisfied with the manner in which the Decemyirs had discharged 
their duties that it was resolved to continue the same form of gov- 
ernment for another year, more especially as some of them said 
that their work was not finished. A new Council of Ten was ac- 
cordingly elected, of whom Appius Claudius alone belonged to the 
former body. He had so carefully concealed his pride and ambi- 
tion daring the previous year that he hod been the most popidar 
member of the council, and the Patricians, to prevent his appoint- 
ment for another year, had ordered him to preside at the Comitia 
for the elections, thinking that he would not receive votes for him- 
telf. But Appius set such scruples at defiance, and not only re- 
tamed himself as elected, but took care that his nine colleagues 
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Bhould be sabsenrient to his yiews. He now threw dF the mask 
he had hitherto worn, and acted as the tjrant of Home. Each 
Decemvir was attended by twelve lictors, who carried the fasces 
with the axes in them, so that 120 lictors were seen in the city in- 
stead of 12. The Senate was rarely sommoned. No one was 
now safe, and many of the leading men qoitted Borne. Two new 
Tables were added to the Code, making twelve in all ; but these 
new laws were of the most oppressive kind, and ccmfirmed the 
Patricians in their most odious privileges. 

When the year came to a close the Decemvirs neither resigned 
nor held Comitia for the election of saccessors, but continned to 
hold their power in defiance of the Senate and of the Teafie, 
Next year (b.c. 449) the Sabines and JEqaians invaded the Boman 
territory, and two armies were dispatched against them, command* 
ed by some of the Dccem^-irs. Appios remained at Borne to ad- 
minister jostice. But the soldiers fought with no Bjnrit under the 
command of men whom they detested, and two acts of ontrageou 
tyranny caused them to turn their arms against their hated mat> 
ters. 

In the army fighting against the Sabines was a centurion named 
L. Sicinius Dcntatus, the bravest of the brave. He had fooght in 
120 battles; he had slain eight of the enemy in single combat; 
had received 40 wounds, all in front ; he had accompanied the tri- 
umphs of nine generals ; and had war-crowns and other rewards 
innumerable. As Tribune of the Flebs four years before, he had 
taken an active part in opposing the Patricians, and was now nu- 
pected of plotting against the Decemvirs. His death was accord- 
ingly resolved on, and he was sent with a company of soldiers as 
if to reconnoitre the enemy's position. But in a lonely spot they 
fell upon him and slew him, though not until he had destroyed most 
of tlio traitors. His comrades, who were told that he had fUlen in 
nn ambush of the enemy, discovered the foul treachery that hod 
been practiced when they saw him surrounded by Boman soldiers 
who had evidently been slain by him. The Decemvirs prevented 
an immediate outbreak only by burying Dentatus with great ponp^ 
but the troops were ready to rise in open mutiny upon the fini 
provocation. 

In the other army sent against the .^uians there was a well- 
known centurion named Virginius. He had a beautiful daughter, 
betrothed to L. Icilius, an eminent leader of the Plebeian order. 
The maiden liad attracted the notice of the Decemvir Appias 
Claudius. He at first tried bribes and allurements, but when 
these failed ho had recourse to an outrageous act of tyranny. One 
morning, as Virginia, attended by her nurse, was on the way to her 
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school, which was in one of the booths sarroandiDg the fornm, M. 
Claudius, a client of Appius, laid hold of the damsel and claimed 
her as his slave. The cry of the nurse for help brought a crowd 
around them, and all parties went before the Decemvir. In his 
presence Marcus repeated the tale he had learnt, assertinf; that 
Virginia was the child of one of his female slaves, and had been 
imposed upon Yirginius hj his wife, who was childless. He far- 
ther stated that he would prove this to Yirginius as soon as he re- 
turned to Rome, and he demanded that the girl should meantime 
be handed over to his custody. Appius, fearing a riot, said that 
he would let the cause stand over till the next day, but that then, 
whether her father appeared or not, he should know how to main* 
tain the laws. Straightway two friends of the family made all 
haste to the camp, which they reached the same evening. Yirgin- 
ius immediately obtained leave of absence, and was already on his 
way to Borne, when the messenger of Appius arrived, instructing 
his colleagues to detain him. Early next morning Yirginius aifd 
his daughter came into the forum with their garments rent. The 
father appealed to the people for aid, and the women in their com* 
pany sobbed aloud. But, intent upon the gratification of his pas- 
sions, Appius cared not for the misery of the father and the girl, 
and hastened to give sentence, by which he consigned the maiden 
to his client. Appius, who had brought with him a large body of 
patricians and their clients, ordered his lictors to disperse the mob. 
The people drew back, leaving Yirginius and his daughter alone 
before the judgment-seat. All help was gone. The unhappy fa- 
ther then prayed the Decemvir to be allowed to speak one word to 
the nurse in his daughtei^s hearing, in order to ascertain whether 
she was really his daughter. The request was granted. Yirgin- 
ius drew them both aside, and, snatching up a butcher's-knife from 
one of the stalls, plunged it into his daughter's breast, exclaiming, 
'* There is ho way but this to keep thee free." In vain did Appius 
call out to stop him. The crowd made way for him, and, holding his 
bloody knife on high, he rushed to the gate of the city and hasten- 
ed to the army. His comrades espoused his cause, expelled their 
commanders, and marched toward Bome. They were soon joined 
by the other army, to whom Numitorius and Icilius had carried 
the tidings. The Plebeians in the city flocked to them, and they all 
resolved to retire once more to the Sacred Mount. 

This second secession extorted from the Patricians the second 
great charter of the Plebeian rights. The Patricians compelled 
the Decemvirs to resign, and sent L. Yalerius and M. Horatius, two 
of the most eminent men of their order, to negotiate with the Ple- 
beians. It was finally agreed that the Tribunes should be restored. 
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that the authority of the Comitia Tribnta should be raoogniiedy 
and that the right of appeal to the people against tlie power of the 
supreme magistrates should be confirmed. The Plebeiant now 
returned to the city, and elected, for the first time, ten Tri bm i 
instead of five, a number which remained unchanged down to tli9 
latest times. Yirginius, Icilins, and Numitoring were flmoDg tU 
new Tribunes. 

Two Consuls were elected in place of the Decemfin^ 
choice of the Comitia Ccnturiata naturally fell upon Valeram m 
Iloratius. The new Consuls now redeemed their promisee to 
ricbeians by bringing forward the laws which are called i 
them, the Valerian and Iloratian Laws, These celebrated Iawi 
actcd_^ 

1 . That every Roman citizen should have the right of \ 
against the sentence of the supreme magistrate. Tbiaw8%ita 
a solemn confirmation of the old law of Valerius PnUicola, ] 
in the first year of the republic. It was enacted again a tUihj 

in n.c. 300, on the proposal of M. Valerius, the Consul. Then ««• 
pcatcd enactments gave a still farther sanction to the law. In M 
same way the Great Charter of England was latified serendtimeH 

2. That the Plebiscita, or resolutions passed by the Plebeiaas ia 
the Comitia Tribnta, should have the force of laws, and should be 
bhiding alike upon Patricians and Plebeians. 

3. That the persons of the Tribunes, JEdiles, and other Plebeian 
magistrates should be sacred, and whoever injured them should^ 
1)0 sold as a slave. 

Yirginius now accused Appius Claudius, who was thrown into 
prison to await his trial. But the proud Patrician, seeing that his 
condemnation was certain, put an end to his own life. Oppius, 
another of the Decemvirs, and the personal friend of Appius, was 
condemned and executed. The other Decemvirs were allowed to 
go into exile, but they were all declared guilty, and their property 
confiscated to the state. 

The Twelve Tables were always regarded as the foundation of 
the lioman law, and long continued to bo held in the highest esti- 
mation. But they probably did little more than fix in a written 
form a large body of customary law, though even this was a bene- 
fit to the Plebeians, as they were no longer subject to the axhitnuy 
decisions of the Patrician magistrates. The Patricians still re* 
taincd their exclusive privileges ; and the eleventh table even gave 
the sanction of law to the old custom which prohibited all intei^ 
morriago (jconnubium^ between the two orders. 




CHAPTER VI. 

TROK TSB DBCBMVIRATB TO TUE CAPTORB OF ROVB BT THB 
OAITLS. B.C. 44g-390. 

' fas efforts of the leadere of Iha I'lebeiane were now directed 
to twofc^ectg, Iho remoTol otlbo prohibition of intermarriage be- 
tween tboijTo orders, and the openin;; of tho ConsuUhip to their 
own order. They attained the first object four jears after the Do- 
ccmvirate bj tbe Lex Cannlcia, proposed by Canalcius, one of die 
Tribunes (b.c. M5). But tbej did not can7 this law wiihont a 
third secession, in which they occupied tho Janicalum. At the 
uuoe timo a compromiae was eSbcIeJ with respect to the Consnl- 
ihip. The Patricians agreed that the supremo ponor in the state 
^onld be intrusted to neir officers bearing the title of Military 
Tr^ma with Ooniular Poaer, who might bo chosen equslJy from 
Fstrictaoa aod Plebeians. Their number varied in different jet>n 
from three to six. In b.c. 414 three Military Tribcnes were nom- 
nutted for the first time. In the following year (443) two new - 
magistrates, called Censors, were appointed. They were always 
to be chosen from the Patriclims : and the reason of the institu- 
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tion clearly was to deprive the Militazy Tribunes of some of the 
most important functions, which had been formerly discharged by 
the Consuls. The Censors originally held office for a period of 
five 3'ear8, which was called a lustrum ; but their tenure was limit- 
ed to eighteen months, as early as ten years after its instiftatioii 
(B.C. 443), by a law of the Dictator Mamercns Jfimilios, though 
they continued to bo appointed only once in ^ve years.* 

Though the Military Tribunes could from their first institatioii 
be chosen from either order, yet such was the influence of the Pa- 
tricians in the Comitia of the Centuries that it was not till B.a 
400, or nearly forty years afterward, that any Plebeians were act> 
ually elected. In b.c. 421 the QusBstorship was also thrown open 
to them. The Qucestors were the paymasters of the state ; and as 
the Censors had to fill up vacancies in the Senate i^xmi those who 
had held the office of Quiestor, the Plebeians thus became eligiUo 
for the Senate. 

During these struggles between the two orders an event took 
place which is frequently referred to by later writers. In the year 
440 B.C. there was a great famine at Rome. Sp. Mnlins, one of 
the richest of the Plebeian knights, expended his fortune in buy- 
ing up corn, which he sold to the poor at a small price, or distrilK. 
utcd among them gratuitously. The Patricians thought, or pre- 
tended to think, that he was aiming at kingly power ; and in the 
following year (439) the aged Quintius Cincinnatus, who had saved 
the Roman army on Mount Algidus, was appointed Dictator. He 
nominated C. Scr\'ilius Ahala his Master of the Horse. During 
the night the Capitol and all the strong posts were garrisoned by 
the Patricians, and in the morning Cincinnatus appeared in the 
forum with a strong force, and summoned MosHus to appear be- 
fore his tribunal. But seeing the fate which awaited him, he re- 
fused to go, whereupon Ahala rushed into the crowd and struck 
him dead upon the si^ot. His property was confiscated, and his 
house was leveled to tlie ground. The deed of Ahala is frequent- 
ly mentioned by Cicero and other WTitcrs in terms of the highest 
admiration, but it was regarded by the Plebeians at the time as an 
act of murder. Ahala was brought to trial, and only escaped coup 
demnation by a voluntary exile. 

In their foreign Avars the Romans continued to be successful, 
and, aided by their allies the Latins and Hernicans, they made 

* Tho Censorphip vrat> rcpardcd as the hlghoHt dlf^lt^ In tho state, with the 
exception of the Dictator hip. The duties uf the Ceui'ors were numeroua and 
important. Th(>y not o. ly took the eenstts — "r tho reKii*ter of the eitisena and 
their pn>perty — hut they aim) choms the members of tho Senate, ex* rrlflcd a su- 
perintendence over the whole public and private life of the citizenn, and. In addi- 
tion, hM tho administration of the financed of the f«tate. 
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steady progress In driving back their old enemies the Volsdans 
and ^quians. About this time they planted several colonies in 
the districts which they conquered. These Roman colonies dif- 
fered widely from those of ancient Greece and of modern Europe. 
They were of the nature of garrisons established in conquered 
towns, and served both to strengthen and extend the )K>wer of 
Bome. The colonists received a portion of the conquered territo- 
ry, and lived as a ruling class among the old inhabitant^ who re- 
tained the use of the land. 

The Romans now renewed their wars with the Etruscans ; and 
the capture of the important city of Veii was the first decisive ad- 
vantage gained by the Republic. The hero of this period was 
Camillus, who stands out prominently as the greatest general of 
the infant Republic, who saved Rome from the Gauls, and whom 
later ages honored as a second Romulus. 

Veil, however, was only taken after a long and severe struggle. 
It was closely allied with Fidena;, a town of Latium, not more than 
five or six miles from Rome. The two cities frequently united 
their arms against Rome, and in one of these wars Lars Tolnm- 
niua, the king of Veii, was slain in single combat by A. Cornelius 
Cossns, one of the Military Tribunes, and his arms dedicated to 
Jupiter, the second of the three instances in which the SpoHa Opi" 
ma were won (b.c. 437). A few years afterward Fideme was taken 
and destroyed (b.c. 426), and at the same time a truce was grant- 
ed to the Yeien tines for twenty years. At the expiration of this 
truce the war was renewed, and the Romans resolved to subdue 
Veii as they had done Fidens. The siege of Veii, like that of 
Troy, lasted ten years, and the means of its capture was almost as 
marvelous as the wooden horse by which Troy was taken. The 
waters of the Alban Lake rose to such a height as to deluge the 
neighboring country. An oracle declared that Veii could not be 
taken until the waters of the lake found a passage to the sea. 
This reached the ears of the Romans, viho thereupon constructed a 
tunnel to carry off its superfluous waters.* The formation of this 
tunnel is said to have suggested to the Romans the means of tak- 
ing Veii. M. Furius Camillus, who was appointed Dictator, com- 
menced digging a mine beneath the city, which was to have its 
outlet in the citadel, in the temple of Juno, the guardian deity of 
Veii. When the mine was finished, the attention of the inhabit- 
ants was diverted by feigned assaults against the walls. Camillus 

* This remarkable work, which, aflter the lapee of more than two tlionsand 
vean, still continues to serve the purpose for which it was originally designed, 
n eat through the poft volcanic tufa of which the Alban Hill is composed. The 
loogth of the tunnel id about 6000 feet, and it is 4 feet inches wide. 
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led the way ioto the mine at the head of a picked body of troops. 
As ho stood beneath the temple of Juno, he lieard the soothsayei 
declare to the king of the Veientines that whoever should complete 
the sacrifice he was offering would be the conqueror. Thereopon 
the Romans burst forth and seized the flesh of the victim, which 
Camillus offered up. The soldiers who guarded the walls were 
thus taken in the rear, the gates were thrown open, and the dty 
'soon filled with Romans. The booty was immense, and the few 
citizens who escaped the sword were sold as slaves. The imsige 
of Juno was carried to Rome, and installed with great pomp on 
Mount Aventine, where a temple was erected to her. Camillus 
entered Rome in a chariot drawn by four white horses. Borne 
had never yet seen so magnificent a triumph (b.c. 896). 

One circumstance, which occurred during the siege (^ Veil, de- 
serves notice. As the Roman soldiers were obliged to pass the 
whole year under arms, in order to invest the city daring the win- 
ter as well as the summer, they now, for the first time, recelTed 
pay. 

Ycii was a more beautiful city than Rome, and, as it was now 
without inhabitants, many of the Roman people wished to remove 
thither. At the persuasion of Camillus the project was abandon- 
ed ; but the territory of Veil was divided among the Plebeians. 

Falerii was almost the only one of the Etruscan cities which had 
assisted Yeii, and she was now exposed single-handed to the venge- 
ance of the Romans. It is related that, when Camillas appeared 
before Falerii, a schoolmaster of the town treacherously condact- 
cd the sons of the noblest families into the Roman camp, but that 
Camillus, scorning the baseness of the man, ordered his anna to 
bo tied behind him, and the boys to flog him back into the town; 
whereupon the inhabitants, overcome by such generosity, gytvo np 
their arms, and surrendered to the Romans (b.c. 394). 

Camillus was one of the proudest of the Patricians ; and he now 
incurred the hatred of the Plebeians by calling upon every man to 
refund a tenth of the booty taken at Veii, because he had made a 
vow to consecrate to Apollo a tithe of the spoil. Ho was accnied 
of having appropriated the great bronze gates at Veil, and was 
impeached by one of the Tribunes. Seeing that his condemnation 
was certain, ho went into exile, praying as he left the walls that 
the Republic might soon have cause to regret him (b.c. 491). Hit 
prayer was heard, for the Gauls had already crossed the Apen- 
nines, and next year Rome was in ashes. 
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DNIOK OP THE TWO OBDEBB. D.U, 890-8S7. 

Thk Qaala or Celts were in ancient dmea spread over the great- 
er put of WeBtem Europe. Thej inhabited G&n! and the Btitigh 
isloi, and had in the time of the TarqaioB craied the Alps and 
taken poHeeaion of Northern Italy. Bnt thoj now spread fiuther 
BODth, doued the Apennines, and laid vasts with fire and sword 
the provinces of Central Italy. Rome fell before tbem, and wb« 
rednced to ashes ; bnt the details of iCscaptnre are clearly legend- 
aij. The common story mns as followe : 

The Senonea, a tribe of the GanlB, led by their chief Brennns, 
laid dege to Clasiam, the powerfnl Etmscan city OTer which Lmt* 
Ponena once reigned. Such reputation had liome gained throngh 
her conqnesla in Etraria, that Clnsium applied to her for aid (n.c. 
801). The Senate sent three emhasaiidorB, sona of the chief pon- 
tiS^ Fatuoa Ambuatns, to warn the barbariana not to toach an ally 
of Rome. But the Gauls treated their message with scorn ; and 
the embaSBadorB, forgetting their Bacrcc! chamctcr, fought in the 
Clnsine ranks. One of the Fabil slew nitti his own hands a Gallic 
chieftain, and was recognized whilo etripping off his armor. Bren- 
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DOS therefore sent to Borne to demand satis&ctioii. Tho Bomaa 
people not only refused to give it, bat elected the throe Fabii ai 
Military Tribunes for the following year. On hearing of this in- 
sult, tho Gauls broke up the siege of Clusium, and hastened soath- 
ward toward liomc. All the inhabitants fled before them into the 
towns. They pursued their course without injuring any one, cry* 
ing to the guards upon the walls of the towns they passed, *'Oar 
way lies for Rome." On the news of their approach the Boman 
army hurried out of the city, and on the 16th of July (b.o. 890), 
a day ever after regarded as disastrous, they met the Gauib on the 
Allia, a small river which flows into the Tiber, on its left bank, 
about eleven miles from Rome. Brennos attacked the Romans on 
the flank, and threw them into confusion. A general panic seiied 
them: they turned and fled. Some escaped across the Tiber to 
Veii, and a few reached Rome, but the greater number were slain 
by the Gauls. 

The loss at the Allia had been so great that enough men wera 
not left to guard the walls of the city. It was therefore resolved 
that those in the vigor of their age should withdraw to the Capitol, 
taking with them all the provisions in the city ; that the priests 
and Vestal Virgins should convey the objects of religions rerer* 
cnce to Caere ; and that the rest of the population should dispeno 
among tho neighboring towns. But the aged senators, who had 
been Consuls or Censors, seeing that their lives were no longer of 
any service to the state, sat down in the fomm on their oomk 
thrones awaiting death. When the Gauls entered tho city they 
found it desolate and deathlike. They marched on, without seeing 
a human being till they came to the forum. Here they beheld the 
aged senators sitting inmiovable, like beings of another worid. 
For some time they gazed in awe at this strange sight, till at length 
one of the Gauls ventured to go up to M. Papirius and stroke his 
white board. Tho old man struck him on the head with his ivoiy 
sceptre ; whereupon tho barbarian slew him, and all the rest were 
massacred. The Grauls now began plundering the city; fins 
broke out in several quarters ; and with the exception ci a few 
houses on the Palatine, which the chiefs kept for their own reii^ 
dence, the whole city was burnt to the ground. 

The Capitol was the next object of attack. There was only ono 
Ktec]) way leading up to it, and all the assaults of the besiegen 
were easily repelled. They thereupon turned the siege into a 
blockade, and for seven months were encamped amid the ruins of 
Rome. But tlicir numbers were soon thinned by disease, for they 
had entered Konic in the most unhealthy time of the year, when 
fevers huvc always prevailed. Tho failure of provisions obliged 
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them to ravage the neighboring countries, the people of which be- 
gan to combine for defense against the marauders. Meantime the 
scattered Romans took coarage. Tbej collected at Veil, and here 
resolved to recall Camillus from banishment, and appoint lum Dic- 
tator. In order to obtain the consent of the Senate, a daring 
yoath, named Pontios Cominius, offered to swim across the Tiber 
and climb the Capitol. He reached the top unpcrceivcd by thu 
enemy, obtained the approval of the Senate to the appuintment of 
Camillus, and returned safely to Yeii. But next day some GauU 
observed the traces of his steps, and in the dead of night they 
climbed up the same way. The foremost of tliem had already 
reached the top, unnoticed by the sentinels and the dogs, when the 
cries of some geese roused M. Manlius from sleep. These geeso 
were sacred to Juno, and had been spared notwithstanding the 
gnawings of hunger ; and the Romans were now rewarded for their 
piety. M. Manlius thrust down the Gaul who had clambered up, 
and gave the alarm. The Capitol was thus saved ; and down to 
latest times M. Manlius was honored as one of the greatest heroes 
of the early Republic. 

Still no help came, and the Gauls remained before the Capitol. 
The Romans sufiered from famine, and at length agreed to pay 
the barbarians 1000 pounds of gold, on condition of their quitting 
the city and its territory. Brennus brought false weights, and, 
when the Romans exclaimed against this injustice, the Gallic chief 
threw his sword also into the scale, crying, ** Woe to the vanquish- 
ed !" But at this very moment Camillus marched into the forum, 
ordered the gold to be taken away, and drove the Gauls out of the 
city. Another battle was fought on the road to Gabii, in which 
the Gauls were completely destroyed, and their leader Brennus 
taken prisoner. This tale, however, is an invention of Roman 
vanity. We learn from other sources that the Gauls retreated be- 
cause their settlements in Northern Italy were attacked by the Ve- 
netians; and there can be little doubt that their departure was 
hastened by a present of Roman gold. The Gauls frequently re- 
peated their inroads, and for many years to come were the constant 
dread of the Romans. 

When the Romans returned to the heap of ruins which was once 
their city their hearts sank within them. The people shrank from 
the expense and toil of rebuilding their houses, and loudly demand- 
ed that they should all remove to Yeii, where the private dwellings 
and public buildings were still standing. But Camillus and the 
Patricians strongly urged them not to abandon the homes of their 
Others, and they were at length persuaded to remain. The state 
gmnted bricks, and stones were fetched from Veil. Within a year 
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the city rose firom its ashes ; but the streets were narrow and crook- 
ed ; the houses were frequently built over the sowers ; and the 
city continued to show, down to the great fire of Nero, evident 
traces of the haste and irregularity with which it had been rebuilt. 

Home was now deprived of almost all her subjects, and her tcr^ 
ritory was reduced to nearly its original limits. Tlio Latins and 
Uernicans dissolved the League with the Romans, and wars broke 
out on every side. In these difficulties and dangers Camillus was 
the soul of the Bepublic. Again and again he led the Bomon le- 
gions against their enemies, and alwuys with success. Tho ra}udi< 
ty with which the Bomans recovered their power after so terrible 
a disaster would seem unaccountable but for the fact that the oth- 
er nations had also suffered greatly from the inroads of the Ganls^ 
who still continued to ravage Central Italy. Two of thoir inva- 
sions of the Boman territory are commemorated by celebrated le- 
gends, which may be related here, though they belong to a later 
period. 

In B.C. 361 the Gauls and Bomans were encamped on either 
bank of the Amo. A gigantic Gaul stepped forth from the ranks 
and insultingly challenged a Boman knight. T. Manlina, a Bo- 
man youth, obtained permission from his general to accept the 
challenge, slew the giant, and took from the dead body tho golden 
chain {torques) wliicli the barbarian wore around his neck. His 
comrades gave him the surname of Torquatus, which be handed 
down to his descendants. 

In B.C. 849 another distinguished Boman family earned its sur- 
name from a single combat with a Gaul. Here again a Gallic 
warrior of gigantic size challenged any one of the Bomans to sin- 
gle combat. His challenge was accc])tcd by M. Valerias, npon 
whoso helmet a raven perched ; and as they fought, the bird flew 
into the face of the Gaul, striking at him with its beak and flapping 
his wings. Thus Valerius slew the Gaul, and was called in conse- 
quence " Corvus," or the ** Bavcn." 

It is now necessary to revert to the internal history of Borne. 
Great suffering and discontent i)revailod. Betuming to mined 
homes and ravaged lands, tho poor citizens had been obliged to 
borrow money to rebuild their houses and cultivate their fSemns. 
The law of debtor and creditor at Rome, as we have already seen, 
was very severe, and many unfortunate debtors were carried away 
to l>on<iagc. Under these circumstances, M. Manlius, the preserver 
nf tlic Capitol, caiiu'. fonvnrd as the ])atron of the poor. This dis- 
tinguished man had been bitterly disap])()intcd in his claims to 
honor and gratitude. While C-aniillus, his personal enemy, who 
had shared in nunc of the dnngers of the siege, was repoated^ 
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raised to the highest honors of the state, he, who had saved the 
Capitol, was left to languish in a private station. Neglected liy 
his own order, Manllus turned to the Plebeians. One daj he 
recognized in the forom a soldier who had served with him in the 
field, and whom a creditor was carrying away in fetters. Mnnlias 
paid his debt npon the spot, and swore that, as long as he had a 
single pound, he wonid not allow any Roman to be imprisoned for 
debt. He sold a large part of his property, and applied the pro- 
ceeds to the liberation of his fellow-citizens from bondage. Sup- 
ported now by the Plebeians, he came forward as the accuser of 
his own order, and charged them with appropriating to their own 
use the gold which had been raised to ransom the city from the 
Gauls. The Patricians in return accused him, as they had ac- 
cused Sp. Cassius, of aspiring to the tyranny. When he was 
brought to trial before the Comitia of the Centuries in the Campus 
Martins, he proudly showed the spoils of thirty warriors whom ho 
had slain, the forty military distinctions which ho had won in Imt- 
tle, and the innumerable scars npon his breast, and then turning 
toward the Cnpitol he prayed the immortal gods to remember the 
man who had saved their temples from destruction. After such 
an, appeal, his condemnation was impossible, and his enemies 
therefore contrived to break up the assembly. Shortly afterward 
be was arraigned on the same chaiiges before the Comitia of the 
Curies in the Peteline Grove. Here ho was at once condemned, 
find was hurled from the Tarpeian Rock. His house, which was 
on the Capitol, was razed to the ground (b.c. 884). 

The death of Monlius, however, was only a temporary check to 
the Plebeian cause. A few years aftcrwani the contest came to a 
crisis. In B.C. 876 C. Licinius Stolo and his kinsman L. Sextius, 
being Tribunes of the Plebs, determined to give the Plebeians an 
eqnal share in the political power, to deprive the Patricians of the 
exclusive use of the public land, and to remote the present distress 
of the Plebeians. For this purpose they brought forward three 
laws, which are celebrated in history under the name of The Li- 
cniiAK BooAnoNS.* These were : 

I. That in future Consuls, and not Military Tribunes, should be ap- 
pointed, and that one of the two Consuls inust be a Plebeian. 
XL That no citizen should possess more than 500 jugcraf of the 
public land, nor should feed upon the public pastures more than 
100 head of large and 500 of small cattle, under penalty of a 
heavy fine. 

* A JU>gatio(SLOex9d ft<mx A Lex^ MA IHU frcmsai Act cfP^rU^^ ABo- 
gatlo was a law submitted to the aeeembly of the people, and only beeame a Lex 
when enabled by tbem. t A Jufferum was rather more than half on aero. 

D 
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m That the interest already paid for borrowed money thoald be 
dodacted from the principal, and that the remainder should be 
repaid in three yearly instalments. 

These great reforms naturally excited the most violent opposi- 
tion, and the Patricians indnced some of the Plebeians to pnt their 
veto upon the measures of their colleagues. But Licinins and 
Sextius were not to be baffled in this way, and they exercised their 
veto by preventing the Comitia of the C)enturies from electing any 
magistrates for the next year. Hence no Ck>nsul8, Military Tri- 
bunes, Censors, or Quaestors could be appointed ; and the Tribonei 
of the Plebs and the ^diles, who were elected by the Comitia of 
the Tribes, were the only magistrates in the state. For Are yean 
did this state of things continue. C.Licinius and L. Scxtios wers 
re-elected annually, and prevented the Comitia of the Centnries 
from appointing any magistrates. At the end of this time they al- 
lowed Military Tribunes to be chosen in consequence of a war with 
the Latins ; but so far were they from yielding any of their de- 
mands, that to their former Rogations they now added another: 
That the care of the Sibylline books, instead of being intmtted to 
two men (duumviri), both Patricians, should be given to tea men 
(decemviri), half of whom should be Plebeians. 

Five years more did the struggle last ; but the firmness of the 
Tribunes at length prevailed. In B.C. 367 the Licinian Bc^gatknu 
were passed, and L. Sextius was elected the first Plebeian Confol 
for the next year. But the Patricians made one last effort to evads 
the law. By the Roman constitution, the Consuls, after being dflet 
ed by the Comitia Ccnturiata, received the Imperinm, or soveniga 
power, from the Comitia Curiata. The Patricians Uios had It ia 
their power to nullify the election of the Centuries by refusing the 
Imperium. This they did when L. Sextius was elected Conial; 
and they made Camillus, the great champion of their order, Dicta- 
tor, to support them in their new struggle. But the old hero WW 
that it was too late, and determined to bring about a reoonciliatioa 
between the two orders. A compromise was effected. The Inn 
pcriuni was conferred upon L. Sextius ; but the judicial duties were 
taken away from the Consuls, and given to a new magistrate called 
Pr(Btoi\ Camillus vowed to the goddess Concord a temple for his 
success. 

The long struggle between the Patricians and Plebeians was thus 
brought to a virtual close. The Patricians still clung obstinatelj 
to the exclusive privileges which they still possessed ; but when the 
Plebeians had once obtained a share in the Consulship, it was evi- 
dent that their participation in the other offices of the state eonld 
not bo much longer delayed. We may therefore anticipatis the 
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coarse of events b^ narrating in this place that the first Plebeian 
Dictator was C. Marcius Rutilus in b.c. 35G ; that the same man 
was the tirst Plebeian Censor five years afterward (u.c. 351) ; that 
the Prsetorship was thrown open to the Plebeians in u.c. 33G ; and 
that the Lex Ogulnia in b.c. 300, which increased the number of 
the Pontiffs from four to eight, and that of the Augurs from four 
to nine, also enacted that four of the Pontiffs and five of the Augurs 
sliould be taken from the Plebeians. 

About thirty years after the Licinian Rogations, another import- 
ant reform, which abridged still farther the privileges of the Patri- 
cians, was effected by the Publilian Laws, proposed by the Dic- 
tator Q. Pnblilius Philo in b.c. 330. These were : 

I. That the Resolutions of the Plebs should l)c binding on all the 
Quirites,* thus giving to the Plebiscita passed at the Comitia 
of the Tribes the same force as the Laws passed at the Comitia 
of the Centuries. 

IL That all laws passed at the Comitia of the Centuries should re- 
ceive previously the sanction of the Curies ; so that the Curies 
were now deprived of all power over the Centuries. 

HL That one of the Censors must bo a Plebeian. 

The first of these laws seems to be little more than a re-enact- 
ment of one of the Valerian and Horatian laws, passed after the 
expulsion of the Decemvirs;! but it is probable that the latter had 
never been really carried into effect. Even the Publilian Law upon 
this snbject seems to have been evaded ; and it was accordingly 
enacted again by the Dictator Q. Hortensius in b.c. 286. In this 
year the last Secession of the Plebeians took place, and the Lkx 
HoRTBNSiA is always mentioned as the law which gave to Plebis- 
cita passed at the Comitia of the Tribes the full power of laws bind- 
ing npon the whole nation. From this time wo hear of no mora 
civil dissensions till the times of the Gracchi, a hundred and fifty 
years afterward, and the Lex Hortensia may therefore be regarded 
as the termination of the long struggle between the two orders. 

* UlpUbUcUa cmnea (iuirUee tefterenU t See p. 40. 
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w*ns. n.c. 307-200. 
Unitkh at home, the liomnna vrcro now preparad to cany on 
their forcifni wars vMi mora vigor; and their conqaeats of the 
Sumnitcs mid Latins mndc tliem the virtual maBtcn of Italy. Bnt 
the years which immediately followed the Licinlan lam wars dmM 
of (Treat suD'crinR. A pcsCilonco rafjed in Itoms, which CBTricd off 
many of the most difitin;;Dished men, and among othera the Mgti 
Camillas (ii.n. 3G2). The Tiber ovcrllowed its banks, the city wu 
shaken hy earthquakes, and a yawn ing cliaam opened in the fbmni. 
The anollisnycra dcchircd that tho gulf conld never be filled up tar 
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cept hj throwing into it that which Rome held most raluablc. The 
tale mns that, when everj one was doubting what the gods could 
mean, a noble yonth named M. Curtius came forward, and, declar- 
ing that Rome possessed nothing so valuable as her brave citixena, 
mounted his steed and leaped into the abyss in full armor, where- 
upon the earth closed over him. This event is assigned to tbo 
year 862 b.c. 

During the next few years the Granls renewed their innxub, of 
which we have already spoken, and in the course of wliich Manlius 
Torqnatns and Valerius Cor\'us gained such glory. The Komans 
steadily extended their dominion over the southern part of Etruria 
and the conntry of the Yolscians, and the alliance with the Latins 
was renewed. Fiflby years had elapsed since the capture of the city 
by the Gauls, and Bome was now strong enough to enter into a con- 
test with the most formidable enemy which her arms had yet en- 
countered. The Samnites were at the height of their poi^'cr, and 
the contest between them and the Komans was virtually for the su- 
premacy of Italy. The Samnites, as we have already seen, were a 
people of Sabine origin, and had emigrated to the country which 
thej inhabited at a comparatively late period. They consisted of 
§me diffbrent tribes or cantons, the Fentri, Ilirpini, Caraceni, and 
Qiadini, of whom the two former were the most important. They 
inliabited that part of the Apennines which lies between Campania 
lamania, bat they were not contented with their mountain- 
Mid overran the rich plains which lay at tlieir feet. They 
the masters of Campania and Lucania, and spread them- 
idviM almost to the southern extremity of Italy. But the Sam- 
bIIm of Campania and Lucania had in course of time broken off 
all connection with the parent nation, and sometimes were engaged 
in hostilities with the latter. It was a contest of this kind that led 
to the war between the Romans and the Samnites of the Apennines. 
On the borders of Campania and Samnium dwelt a people, called 
the Sididni, who had hitherto preserved their independence. Be- 
ing attacked by the Samnites, this people implored the assistance 
of the Campanians, which was reaidily granted. Thereupon the 
^Samnites turned their arras against the Campanians, and, after 
occupying Mount Tifata, which overlooks the city of Capua, they 
descended into the plain, and defeated the Campanians in a pitch- 
ed battle at the very gates of Capua. The Campanians, being shut 
up within the city, now applied for assistance to Rome, and offered 
to place Capua in their hands. The Itemans had only a few years 
previously concluded an alliance with the Samnites ; but the bait 
of the richest city and the most fertile soil in Italy was irresistible, 
and they resolved to comply with the request. Thus began the 
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Samnitc Wars, which, with a few intenrals of peaoe^ lasted 63 
years. 

FiBST Samnite Wab, b.0. 84S-B41. — ^The Bomans commenced 
the war hj sending two consalar armies against the Samnites ; and 
the first battle between the rival nations was fbaght at the foot of 
Mount Gaurus, which lies about three miles from Cnmso. The 
Samnites were defeated with great loss ; and it has been justly re- 
marked that this battle may be regarded as one of the most mem- 
orable in history, since it was a kind of omen of the ultimate issue 
of the great contest which had now begun between the Samnites 
and Romans for the sovereignty of Italy. The Romans gained 
two other decisive victories, and both consuls entered the city in 
triumph. But two causes prevented the Romans from prosecntiog 
their success. In the first place, the Roman army, which had been 
wintering in Capua, rose in open mutiny ; and the poorer Fle^ 
beians in the city, who were oppressed by debt, left Rome and join- 
ed the mutineers. In the second place, the increasing disaflection 
of the Latins warned the Romans to husband their resoorcei fer 
another and more terrible struggle. The Romans, therefore, 
abandoning the Sidicini and Campanions, concluded a treaty of 
peace and alliance with the Samnites in B.C. 841, so that in the 
great Latin war, which broke out in the following year, the Stm- 
nites fought on the side of the Romans. 

Tub Latin Wab, b.c. 340-338. — ^The Latins had, as ali«adj 
stated, renewed their league with Rome in b.c. 856, and cons^ 
quently their troops had fought along with the Romans in the war 
against the Samnites. But the increasing power of Rome ezdted 
their alarm ; and it became evident to them that, though nominal- 
ly on a footing of equality, they were, in reality, becoming subject to 
Rome. This feeling was confirmed by the treaty of allianoe whicfa 
the Romans had formed with the Samnites. The Latins, there- 
fore, determined to bring matters to a crisis, and sent two Proton, 
who were their chief magistrates, to propose to the Romans that 
the two nations should henceforth form one state ; that half of the 
state should consist of Latins, and that one of the two Consuls 
should be chosen from Latium. These requests excited the gnttU 
est indignation at Rome, and were rejected with the utmost scorn. 
The Senate met in the Temple of Jupiter, in the Capitol, to roceiTO 
the Latin de])utation, and, after hearing their proposals, the Con- 
sul, T. Manlius Torquatus, the same who had slain the €raul in 
single combat, declared that, if the I^cpublic should cowardly yield 
to these demands, he would come into the senate-house sword in 
hand and cut down the first Latin he saw there. The tale goes 
on to say that in the discussion which followed, when both parties 
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were excited by anger, the Latin Pnetor defied the Roman Japiter ; 
that thereapon an awful peal of thunder shook the building ; and 
that, as the impious man hurried down the steps from the temple, 
he fell from top to bottom, and lay there a corpse. 

War was now declared, and the most vigorous efforts were made 
on both sides. The contest was to decide whether Rome should 
become a Latin town, or the Latins bo subject to Rome. The Ro- 
mans had elected to the consulship two of their most distinguished 
men. The Fatrician Consul was, as already mentioned, T. Man- 
lius Torquatus ; his Plebeian colleague was P. Decius Mus, who 
bad gained great renown in the recent war against the Samnitci. 
The two Consuls marched through Samnium into Campania, and 
threatened Capua, thus leaving liomc exposed to the attacks of the 
Latins. But the Consuls foresaw that the Latins would not aban- 
don Capua, their great acquisition; and the event proved their 
wisdom. The contest was thus withdrawn from the territory of 
Rome and transfeiTed to Campania, where the Romans could re- 
ceive assistance from the neighboring country of their Samnite al- 
lies. It was at the foot of Mount Vesuvius that the two armies 
met, and here the battle was fought which decided the contest. 
It was like a civil war. The soldiers of the two armies spoke the 
same language, had fought by each others* sides, and were well 
known to one another. Under these circumstances, the Consuls 
pablished a proclamation that no Roman should engage in single 
combat with a Latin on pain of death. But the son of Torquatns, 
provoked by the insults of a Tusculan officer, accepted his chal- 
lenge, slew his adversary, and carried the bloody spoils in triumph 
to his father. The Consul had within him the heart of Brutus ; 
he would not pardon this breach of discipline, and ordered the nn- 
happy youth to be beheaded by the lictor in the presence of the as- 
sembled aimy. 

In the night before the battle a vision appeared to each Consul, 
announcing that the general of one side and the army of the other 
were doomed to destruction. Both agreed that the one whose 
wing first began to waver should devote himself and the army of 
the enemy to the gods of the lower world. Decius commanded 
the left wing ; and when it began to give way, he resolved to fulfill 
his vow. Calling the Pontifex Maximus, he repeated after him 
the form of words by which ho devoted himself and the army of 
the enemy to the gods of the dead and the mother earth ; then 
leaping upon his horse, he rushed into the thickest of the fight, 
and was slain. The Romans gained a signal victory. Scarcely a 
fourth part of the Latins escaped (b.c. 340). 

This victory made the Romans masters of Campania, and the 
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Latins did not dare to meet them again in the field. The waf 
continued two years longer, each city confining itself to the defenae 
of its own walls, and hoping to receive help from othera in case 
of an attack. But upon the capture of Pedum in b.g. 888 all the 
Latins laid down their arms, and garrisons were placed in their 
towns. The Bomans were now ahsolate masters of Latimn, and 
their great object was to prevent the Latin cities from forming any 
union again. For this purpose not only were all general assem- 
blies forbidden, but, in order to keep the cities completely isolated, 
the citizens of one town could not marry or make a legal contract 
of bargain or sale with another.* Tibnr and Prnneste, the two 
most powerful cities of the League, which had taken the most act- 
ive part in the war, were deprived of a portion of their land, but 
were allowed to retain a nominal independence, preserving their 
own laws, and renewing from time to time their treaties with Borne. 
The inhabitants of several other towns, such as Tuscnlom andL^ 
nuvium, received the Eoman franchise ; their territory was incoT" 
poratcd in that of the Republic ; and two new tribes were created 
to carry these arrangements into effect. Many of the moat distill 
guished Romans sprung from these Latin towns. 

Twelve years elapsed between the subjugation of Latium and the 
commencement of the Second Samnite War. During this time 
the Roman arms continued to make steady progress. One of their 
most important conquests was that of the Volscian town of Fiiver* 
num in b.c. 829, from which time the Volscians, so long the for- 
midable enemies of Rome, disappear as an independent nation. 
The extension of the Roman power naturally awakened the jeal- 
ousy of the Samnitcs ; and the assistance rendered by them to the 
Greek cities of Paltcopolis and Neapolis was the immediate oce^ 
sion of the Second Samnite War. These two cities were coloniei 
of the neighboring Cumai, and were situated only five miles from 
each other. The position of Pala^opolis, or the '' Old Ci^,** ia on- 
certain ; but Neapolis, or the *'New Ci^," stands on the site of a 
part of the modem Naples. The Romans declared war against the 
two cities in n.c. 327, and sent the Consul Q.Publiliu8 Philo to re- 
duce them to subjection. The Greek colonists had previously form* 
ed an alliance with the Samnitcs, and now received powerful Sam- 
nite garrisons. Publilius encamped between the cities ; and as he 
did not succeed in taking them before his year of office expired, he 
was continued in the command with the title of Proconsmi, the first 
time that this office was created. At the beginning of the follow- 
ing year l*nla.'opolis was taken ; and Neapolis only escaped the 

• A(Tor(1iri{; to llie h'oiuan czprcssioD, the Jus Connulrii and Jtu Oommtrdl 
wore forbidduu. 
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same fate by conduding an alliance with the Romanf. Meanw hile 
the Romans had declared war against the Samnites. 

Second ob Great Samnite War, b.c. 826-304. — ^Thc Second 
Samnite War lasted 22 years, and was by far the most important 
of the three wars which this people waged witli Rome. During 
the first fiye years (b.c. 326-322) the Roman arms were generally 
sncoessfol. The Samnites became so disheartened that they sued 
for peace, bnt obtained only a trace for a year. It was during this 
period that the well-known quarrel took place between L. Papirius 
Cursor and Q> Fabius Maximus, the two most celebrated Roman 
generals of the time, who constantly led the armies of the Republic 
to Tictory. In b.c. 825 L. Fapirius was Dictator, and Q- Fabius 
his Master of the Horse. Recalled to Rome by some defect in the 
auspices, the Dictator left the army in charge of Fabius, but with 
strict orders not to venture upon an engagement. Compelled or 
proToked by the growing boldness of the enemy, Fabius attacked 
and defeated them with great loss. But this Tictory was no exten- 
uation for his ofiense in the eyes of the Dictator. Fapirius has- 
tened back to the camp, burning with indignation that his com- 
mands had been disobeyed, and ordered his lictors to seize Fabius 
and put him to death. The soldiers, whom Fabius had led to vic- 
tory, rose in his defense ; and in the night he escaped to Rome, to 
implore the protection of the Senate. He was stating the case to 
the Fathers, when Fapirius entered the senate-house, followed by 
his lictorS) and demanded that the ofiendcr should be given up for 
execution. But the Senate, the people, and the aged father of Max- 
imus interceded so strongly for his life, that the Dictator was obliged 
to give way and to grant an ungracious pardon. 

The year's truce had not expired when the Samnites again took 
up arms, and for the next seven years (b.c. 821-815) the balance 
of success inclined to their side. This appears to have been mainly 
owing to the military abilities of their general C. Pontius, who do- 
serves to be ranked among the chief men of antiquity. In the first 
year of his command he inflicted upon the Romans one of the sever- 
est blows they ever sustained in the whole course of their history. 

In B.C. 321 the two Consuls, T. Veturius and Sp. Postumius, 
marched into Samnium by the road from Capua to Beneventum. 
Near the town of Caudium they entered the celebrated pass called 
the Caubinb Fobks (Furcnke Candinse). It consisted of two nar^ 
row defiles or gorges, between which was a tolerably spacious plain, 
but shnt in on each side by mountains. The Romans, thinking the 
Samnites to be far distant, had marched through the first pass and 
the plain ; but when they came to the second they found it blocked 
up by works and trunks of trees, so as to be quite impassable. 
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m That the interest already paid for borrowed money should be 
dodacted from the principal, and that the remainder should be 
repaid in three yearly instalments. 

These great reforms naturally excited the most violent exposi- 
tion, and the Patricians induced some of the Plebeians to pnt their 
TO to upon the measures of their colleagues. But Licinins and 
Sextius were not to be baffled in this way, and they exercised their 
veto by preventing the Comltia of the Centuries from electing any 
magistrates for the next year. Hence no Consuls, Military Tri- 
bunes, Censors, or Quaestors could be appointed ; and the Tribunes 
of the Plcbs and the ^diles, who were elected by the Comitia of 
the Tribes, were the only magistrates in the state. For five years 
did this state of things continue. C. Licinius and L. Scxtios were 
re-elected annually, and prevented the Comitia of the Centaries 
from appointing any magistrates. At the end of this time they al- 
lowed Military Tribunes to be chosen in consequence of a war vrith 
the Latins ; but so far were they from yielding any of their de- 
mands, that to their former Rogations they now added another; 
That the care of the Sibylline books, instead of being intmtted to 
two men (duumviri), both Patricians, should be given to tea men 
(decemviri), half of whom should be Plebeians. 

Five years more did the struggle last ; but the firmness of the 
Tribunes at length prevailed. In B.C. 367 the Licinian Rogations 
were passed, and L. Sextius was elected the first Plebeian Coofol 
for the next year. But the Patricians made one last efibrt to evade 
the law. By the Roman constitution, the Consuls, after being dflet 
ed by the Comitia Ccnturiata, received the Imperinm, or soveraiga 
power, from the Comitia Curiata. The Patricians Uins had it ia 
their power to nullify the election of the Centuries by refusing the 
Impcrium. This they did when L. Sextius was elected Coniol; 
and they made Camillus, the great champion of their order, Dietir 
tor, to support them in their new struggle. But the old hero saw 
that it was too late, and determined to bring about a reconciliatioa 
between the two orders. A compromise was effected. The Im- 
pcrium was conferred upon L. Sextius ; but the judicial duties were 
t;iken away from the Consuls, and given to a new magistrate called 
Prcutor, Camillus vowed to the goddess Concord a temple for his 
success. 

The long struggle between the Patricians and Plebeians was thni 
brought to a virtual close. The Patricians still clung obstinately 
to the exclusive privileges which they still possessed ; but when the 
Plebeians had once obtained a share in the Consulship, it was evi- 
dent that their participation in the other offices of the state eonld 
not bo much longer delayed. We may therefore anticipatis the 
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coarso of events b^ narrating in this place that the first Plebeian 
Dictator was C. Marcias Rutilus in b.c. 35G ; that the same man 
was the first Plebeian Censor five years afterward (b.c. 351) ; that 
the Prsetorship was thrown open to the Plebeians in B.C. 330 ; and 
that the Lex Ogulnia in b.c. 300, which increased the number of 
the Pontiffs from four to eight, and that of the Augurs from four 
to nine, also enacted that four of the Pontiffs and five of the Augurs 
should be taken from the Plebeians. 

About thirty years after the Licinian Rogations, another import* 
ant reform, which abridged still farther the privileges of the Patri- 
cians, was effected by the Publilian Laws, ])roposed by the Die- 
tator Q. Publilius Philo in b.c. 330. These were : 

L That the Resolutions of the Plebs should 1)0 binding on all the 
Qnirites,* thus giving to the Plebiscita passed at the Comitia 
of the Tribes the same force as the Laws passed at the Comitia 
of the Centuries. 

IL That all laws passed at the Comitia of the Ccntaries should re- 
ceive previously the sanction of the Curies ; so that the Curies 
were now deprived of all power over the Centuries. 

HL That one of the Censors must bo a Plebeian. 

The first of these laws seems to be little more than a re-enact- 
ment of one of the Valerian and Horatian laws, passed after the 
expulsion of the Decemvirs ;t but it is probable that the latter had 
never been really carried into effect. Even the Publilian Law upon 
this subject seems to have been evaded ; and it was accordingly 
enacted again by the Dictator Q. Hortensius in b.c. 286. In this 
year the last Secession of the Plebeians took place, and the Lex 
HoRTBMSiA is always mentioned as the law which gave to Plebis- 
cita passed at the Comitia of the Tribes the full power of laws bind- 
ing npon the whole nation. From this time we hear of no mora 
civil dissensions till the times of the Gracchi, a hundred and fifty 
years afterward, and the Lex Hortensia may therefore be regarded 
as the termination of the long struggle between the two orders. 

* UlpUblgcUa cmnes (iu:irUe9 tenerent, f gee p. 40. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ATIOKg TO THE END Of 1 

w*Rg. n.c, 8G7-290. 
Unitkd M home, the Itomnns went now prepared to nnj ob 
their foreign ivara with more vigor; &iid their conqtiect* of tho 
SaiDiiitcs qui! Latins mndo thorn tho virtual hibsigis of Italj. Bat 
tho years which immediatclj followed tho Licinlan lam wen tiuM 
ofgmat BnflBring. A pestilence raged in Rome, which caiiied off 
many of tho most distinguished men, and among othera tbo ■gad 
Camillas (n.c. 362). The Tiber overflowed its hanks, the city WM 
■hakon 1iy coTthqiinkes, and a yawning chasm opened in the foniin. 
Tho snotlisnyerg dcchircd that tho guJf conld never ba fillad «p <*• 
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cept hj throwing into it that which Rome held most raluablc. The 
tale runs that, when OYcrj one was doubting what the gods could 
mean, a noble youth named M. Curtius came font'ard, and, declar- 
ing that Home possessed nothing so valuable as her brave citixena, 
mounted his st^d and leaped into the abyss in full armor, where- 
npon the earth closed over him. This event is assigned to tbo 
year 862 b.c. 

During the next few years the Gauls renewed their innxub, of 
which we have already spoken, and in the course of wliicli Manlins 
Torqnatns and Ynlerins Cor\'U8 gained such glor}'. The Uomaiis 
steadily extended their dominion over the southern i)art of £tniria 
and the country of the Yolscians, and the alliance with the Latins 
was renewed. Fifty years had elajwcd since the capture of the city 
by the Grauls, and Borne was now strong enough to enter into a con- 
test with the most formidable enemy which her arms had yet cn- 
coiintered. The Sahnites were at the height of their poi^'cr, and 
the contest between them and the liomans was virtually for the su- 
premacy of Italy. The Samnites, as we have already seen, were a 
people of Sabine origin, and had emigrated to the country which 
thej inhabited at a comparatiyely late period. They consisted of 
§me diffbrent tribes or cantons, the Pentri, Ilirpini, Caraeeni, and 
Qandini, of whom the two former were the most important. They 
inhabited that part of the Apennines which lies between Campania 
mU Lncanla, bat they were not contented with their mountain- 
iMiei^ and oyerran the rich plains which lay at tlieir feet. They 
tawid the masters of Campania and Lucania, and spread them- 
idves almost to the southern extremity of Italy. But the Sam- 
nifeas of Campania and Lucania had in course of time broken off 
all connection with the parent nation, and sometimes were engaged 
in hostilities with the latter. It was a contest of this kind that led 
to the war between the Romans and the Samnites of the Apennines. 
On the borders of Campania and Samnium dwelt a people, called 
the Sidldni, who had hitherto preserved their independence. Be- 
ing attacked by the Samnites, this people implored the assistance 
of the Campanians, which was readily granted. Thereupon the 
^Samnites turned their arras against the Campanians, and, after 
occupying Mount Ti&ta, which overlooks the city of Capua, they 
descended into the plain, and defeated the Campanians in a pitch- 
ed battle at the very gates of Capua. The Campanians, being shut 
up within the city, now applied for assistance to Rome, and offered 
to place Capua in their hands. The Romans hod only a few years 
previously concluded an alliance with the Snmnites ; but the bait 
of the richest city and the motit fertile soil in Italy was irresistible, 
and they resolved to comply with the request. Thus began the 
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garrison the citadel of Tarentnm. Fyrrhns himself crossed oTcr 
from Epirus toward the end of B.C. 281, taking with him 20,000 
foot, 3000 horse, and 20 elephants. 

Upon reaching Tarentum ho began to make preparations to 
carry on the war with activity. The Tarentines soon found they 
had obtained a master rather than an ally. Ho shut np the thea- 
tre and all other public places, and compelled their young men to 
sciTO in his ranks. Notwithstanding all his activity, the Romans 
were first in the field. The Consul M.Valerius Lsevinus marched 
into Lucania ; but as the army of Pyrrhus was inferior to that of 
the Romans, he attempted to gain time by negotiation in order that 
he might be joined by his Italian allies. Ho accordingly wrote to 
the Consul, offering to arbitrate between Rome and the Italian 
states ; but La^vinus bluntly told him to mind his own business and 
retire to Epirus. Fearing to remain inactive any longer, although 
he was not yet joined by liis allies, Pyrrhus marched out against the 
Romans with his own troops and the Tarentines. He took np his 
position between the towns of Pandosia and Heraclea, on the Rirer 
Siris. The Romans, who were encamped on the other side of the 
river, were the first to begin the battle. They crossed the river, 
and were immediately attacked by the cavalry of Pyrrhus, who led 
them to the charge in person, and distinguished himself as nsnal 
by the most daring acts of valor. The Romans, however, bravely 
sustained the attack ; and Pyrrhus, finding that liis cavalry ooiild 
not decide the day, ordered his infantry to advance. The battle 
was still contested most furiously : seven times did both armies ad- 
vance and retreat ; and it was not till Pyrrhus brought forward his 
elephants, which bore down every thing before them, that the Bo- 
mans took to flight, leaving their camp to the conqueror (b.g. 280). 

This battle taught Pyrrhus the difiiculty of the enterprise he had 
undertaken. Before the engagement, when he saw the Romans 
forming their line as they crossed the river, he said to his officers, 
'* In war, at any rate, these barbarians are not barbarous ;" and aft- 
erward, as he saw the Roman dead lying upon the field with all 
their wounds in front, he exclaimed, '^If these were my soldiers, 
or if I were their general, we should conquer the world.** And, 
though his loss had been inferior to that of the Romans, still so 
large a number of his officers and best troops had fallen, that he 
said, "Another such victory, and I must return to Epims alone." 
He therefore resolved to avail himself of this victory to conclude, 
if possible, an advantageous peace. Ho sent his minister Cineas to 
Rome with the pro})osal that the Romans should recognize tho in- 
dependence of tho Greeks in Italy, restore to the Samnites, Lnca- 
nians, Apulians, and Bruttians all the ])ossessions which they had 
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lost in war, and make peace with himself and the Tarentinos. As 
soon as peace was concladed on these terms he promised to return 
all the Roman prisoners without ransom. Cineas, whose persua* 
sive eloquence was said to have won more towns for ryrrltis than 
his arms, neglected no means to induce the Romans to accept these 
terms. The prospects of the Republic seemed so dark and threat- 
ening that many members of the Senate thought it would be more 
prudent to comply with the demands of the king ; and this party 
would probably have carried the day had it not been for the patri- 
otic speech of the aged Ap. Claudius Csecus, who denounced the 
idea of a peace with a victorious foe with such effect that the Sen- 
ate declined the proposals of the king, and commanded Cincas to 
quit Rome the same day. 

Cineas returned to Pyrrhus, and told him he must hope for noth- 
ing from negotiation ; that the city was like a temple of the gods, 
and the Senate an assembly of kings. Pyrrhus now advanced by 
rapid marches toward Rome, ravaging the country as he went along, 
and without encountering any serious opposition. lie at length 
arrived at Prseneste, which fell into his hands. He was now only 
2-4 miles from Rome, and his outposts advanced six miles farther. 
Another march would have brought him under the walls of tho 
city ; but at this moment he learned that peace was concladed 
with the Etruscans, and that the other Consul had returned with 
his army to Rome. All hope of compelling the liomans to accept 
the peace was now gone, and he therefore resolved to retreat. Ho 
retired slowly into Campania, and from thence withdrew into win- 
ter quarters to Tarentum. 

As soon as the armies were quartered for the winter, the Romans 
sent an embassy to Pyrrhus to negotiate the ransom or exchange 
of prisoners. The embassadors were received by Pyrrhus in the 
most distinguished manner ; and his interviews with C. Fabricins, 
who was at the head of the embassy, form one of the most famous 
stories in Roman history. Fabricius was a fine specimen of the 
sturdy Roman character. He cultivated his farm with his own 
hands, and, like his contemporary Curius, was celebrated for his in- 
corruptible integrity. The king attempted in vain to work upon 
his cupidity and his fears. He steadily refused the large sums of 
money offered by Pyrrhus ; and when an elephant, concealed be- 
hind him by a curtain, waved his trunk over his head, Fabricius re* 
mained unmoved. Such respect did his conduct inspire, that Pyr- 
rhus attempted to persuade him to enter into his service and accom- 
pany him to Greece. The object of the embassy failed. The king 
refused to exchange the prisoners ; but, to show them his trust in 
their honor, he allowed them to go to Rome in order to celebrate 
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cxinjL^ :h^ir crn sLfTjirs. Th€ popalAtion of Itilj wms dmded 
i3:o :hr^e cLissesw Cr-:* RmjxL X^mm Lalunnm^ and Socii. 

I. Cites Bomjlni. or Romlix Cuizess. — These consisted: (1.) 
Of the cinioiis c: ihe Uurtr-diree Tribes into which the Soman 
tcrriiorr v^s noT divided, and which extended nonh of the Tiber 
a liitie bejoni Veiu and iocthwazd as £ur as the Liris ; thongh even 
in this disirict ;here ire re some towns, sach as Tibnr and I'nenest^ 
which did go: possess the Roman fnmchise. (2.) Of the citizens 
ot Roman colonies pidsred in different paits of Italy. (3.) Of the 
dozens of manioipol towns npon whom the Roman franchise was 
conferred. In some cases the Roman franchise was granted with- 
out the right of TOiin^z in the Comitia (^ciritas sime suffroffio), but 
in coarse of time this right also was generallr conceded. 

II. NoMEX LatdiXM, or the Latin Name. — ^This term was ap- 
plied to the colonies founded br Rome which did not ei^oj the 
rif:hts of R.^man citizenship, and which stood in the same position 
with re^Anl to the Roman state as had been formerly occupied by 
the cities of the Latin League. The name originated at a period 
when colonies were actually sent out in common by the Romans 
and Latins, but similar colonies continued to be founded by the 
Romans alone long after the extinction of the Latin League. In 
fact, the majority of the colonies planted by Rome were of this kind, 
the Roman citizens who took part in them voluntarily resigning 
their citizenship, in consideration of the grants of land which they 
obtained. But the citizen of any Latin colony might emigrate to 
Rome, and be enrolled in one of the Roman tribes, prorided he had 
held a magistracy in his native town. These Latin colonies — the 
Xouifii Latinum — ^were some of the most flourishing towns in Italy. 

III. Socii, or Allies, included the rest of Italy. Each of the 
towns which had been conquered by Rome had formed a treaty 
(/ledus) with the latter, which determined their rights and duties. 
These treaties were of various kinds, some securing nominal inde- 
pendence to the towns, and others reducing them to absolute sub- 
jection. 

The political changes in Rome itself, from the time of the Latin 
wars, have been already in great part anticipated. Appius Clau- 
dius, afterward named Caucus, or the Blind, introduced a danger- 
ous innovation in the constitution during the Second Samnite War. 
Slavery existed at Rome, as among the other nations of antiquity; 
and as many slaves, from various causes, acquired their liberty, 
tiicni gradually sprung up at liomc a large and indigent popula- 
tion of Kcr\'ilc orij^in. These Frecdmen were Roman citizens, but 
they could only be enrolled in the four city-trilKJS, so that-, however 
innnerous tliey might become, they could inilueuco only the votes 
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of four tribes. Appius Claudius, in his Censorship (b.c. 812), when 
ranking oat the lists of citizens, allowed the Frecdmen to enroU 
themselves in any tribe they pleased ; bat this dangerous inn ora- 
tion was abolished by the Censors Q. Fabius Maximus and P. De- 
cias Mus (b.c. 304), who restored all the Freedmcn to the four city- 
tribes. The Censorship of Appius is, however, memorable for the 
great public works which he executed. Ho made the great mili- 
tary road called the Appian Way (Via Appia), lending from Rome 
to Capua, a distance of 120 miles, which long afterward was con* 
tinned across the Apennines to Brundusinm. Ho also executed 
the first of the great aqueducts (Aqua Appia) which supplied Rome 
with such an abundance of water. 

Cn. Flavins, the son of a Freedman, and Secretary to Appiui 
Claudius, divulged the forms and times to bo observed in legal pro- 
ceedings. These the Patricians had hitherto kept secret; they 
alone knew the days when the courts would be held, and the tech- 
nical pleadings according to which all actions must proceed. But 
Flavins, having become acquainted with these secrets, by means of 
his patron, published in a book a list of the formularies to be ob- 
served in the several kinds of actions, and also set up in the fomm 
a whited tablet containing a list of all the days on which the eourts 
could be held. In spite of his ignominious birth, he was made a 
Senator by Appius Claudius, and was elected Curnle JEdile by tho 
people. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THB PIKBT PCmC WIS. B.C. 264-3(1. 

Bomb, now mistress of Iloly, enteied upon a long and udwNU 
struggle with Carthage, which ruled without a tival ths wettflrn 
wntcra of the ModitorraQoon. This great and powarfbl d^ mi 
founded by the Fhcenicians* of Tyre in B.C. 8li, Bccording to the 
common chronology. Its inhabitants were conoeqnentlj a hnnch 
of the Semitic race, to which the Hebrews also belonged. Cartluge 
rose to grcatneaa by ber commerce, and gradually extended her em- 
pire over the whole of the north of Africa, from the Straits of Har- 
cules to the borders of Cyrenc. Her Libyan salgects she treated 
with o^ilreme harshness, ond hence they were always ready to re- 
volt against her eo Boon as a foreign enemy appeared upon her soiL 

The two chief mag:strntcs at Carthago were elected annnally ont 
ofa few of the chief families, and were called S'li^efM.t Therawai 
a Senate of Three Hundred members, and also a smaller ConncQ 
of One Hundred, of which the latter were the most powerful, bidd- 
ing ofRce for life, and exercising an almost sovereign swajt over the 
other authorities in the state. The goremment was a complete oli- 
garchy ; and a few olJ, rich, and powerful families divided among 
thenuclvcs the influcnco and power of the state. These great fkm- 
ilics were often opposed to each other in bitter feuds, bntcanenirad 
in treating with contempt the mass of the people. 

In her foreign wars Carthago depended upon mercenary tioopi, 
which her groat wealth enabled her to procure in abuodaiUMt &am 
Hpain, Italy, and Greece, as well as from Libya. Sardinia and 
Corsica were among ber earliest conqncsts, and Sicily was alio aaa 
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of the first objects of her militarjr enterprise. The Phoenician col* 
onies in this island came under her dominion as the power of Tyro 
declined ; and having thus obtained a firm footing in Sicily, she 
carried on a long struggle for the supremacy with the Greek cities. 
It was here that she came into contact with the Roman arms. The 
relations of Rome and Carthage had hitherto been peaceful, and 
a treaty, concluded between the two states in the first years of the 
Roman republic, had been renewed more than once. But the ex* 
tension of Roman dominion had excited the jealousy of Carthage, 
and Rome began to turn longing eyes to the fair island at the foot 
of her empire. It was evident that a struggle was not far distant, 
and Pyrrhus could not help exclaiming, as he quitted Sicily, '*IIow 
fine a battle-field arc we leaving to the Romans and Carthaginians !'* 
The city of Messana, situated on the straits which divide Sicily 
from Italy, was occupied at this time by the Mamertini. They 
were a body of Campanian mercenaries, chiefly of Sabellian origin, 
who had served under Agathocles, and after the death of that ty- 
rant (b.c. 289) were marched to Messana, in order to be transport- 
ed to Italy. Being hospitably received within the city, they sud- 
denly rose against the inhabitants, massacred the male population, 
and made themselves masters of their wives and property. They 
now took the name of Mamertini, or ''Children of Mars," from 
Mamers, a Sabellian name for that deity. They rapidly extended 
their power over a considerable portion of the north of Sicily, and 
were formidable enemies to Syracuse. Hicro, having become king 
of Syracuse, determined to destroy this nest of robbers, advanced 
against them with a largo army, defeated them in battle, and shut 
them up within Messana. The Mamertines were obliged to look 
out for help ; one party wished to appeal to the Carthaginians, and 
the other to invoke the assistance of Rome. The latter ultimately 
prevailed, and an embassy was sent to implore immediate aid. The 
temptation was strong, for the occupation of Messana by a Cartha- 
ginian garrison might prove dangerous to the tranquillity of Italy. 
Still the Senate hesitated ; for only six years before Hiero had as- 
sisted the Romans in punishing the Campanian mercenaries, who 
iiad seized Rhegium in the same way as the Mamertines had made 
hemselves masters of Messana. The voice of justice prevailed, 
lind the Senate declined the proposal. But the Consuls, thirsting 
for glory, called together the popular assembly, who eagerly voted 
that the Mamertines should be assisted ; in other words, that the 
Carthaginians should not be allowed to obtain possession of Mes- 
sana. The Consul App. Claudius, the son of the blind Censor, was 
to lead an army into Sicily. But during this delay the Cartha- 
ginian party in Messana had obtained the ascendency, and Hanuc 
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with a Carthaginian garrison, had been admitted into the citadel. 
Hicro had concluded peace with the Mumertines through the medi' 
ation of the Carthaginians, so that there was no longer even a pie- 
text for the interference of the Romans. But a legate of the Con- 
sul App. Claudius, having crossed to Sicily, persuaded the Mamer- 
tines to expel the Carthaginian garrison. Hiero and the Cartha- 
ginians now proceeded to lay siege to Messana by sea and land, and 
the Romans no longer hesitated to declare war against Carthage. 
Such was the coramenceraent of the first Punic War (b.c. 264). 

The Carthaginians commanded the sea with a powerful fleets 
while the Romans had no ships of war worthy of the name. Bat 
the Consul App. Claudius^ having contrived to elude the Caitha* 
ginian squadron, landed near the town of Messana, and defeated in 
succession the forces of Syracuse and Carthage. In the following 
year (263) the Romans followed up their success against Hiera 
The two Consuls advanced to the walls of Syracuse, ravaging the 
territory of the city and capturing many of its dependent towns. 
The king became alarmed at the success of the Romans ; and 
thinking that they would prove more powerful than the Carthsp 
ginians, he concluded a peace with Rome. From this time till bii 
death, a period of nearly fifty years, Hiero remained the firm and 
steadfast ally of the Romans. 

The Romans, now freed from the hostility of Syracuse, laid siege 
to A^gp,pt.nm^ the second of the Greek cities in Sicily, which had 
espoused the cause of the Carthaginians at the commencement of 
the war. The siege lasted seven months, and numbers perished on 
both sides. But at length the Romans gained a decisive victoiy 
over the Carthaginian army which had been sent to raise the siego^ 
and obtained possession of the town (n.c. 2C2). 

The first three years of the war had already made the Romans 
masters of the greater part of Sicily. But the coasts of Italy wero 
exposed to the ravages of the Carthaginian fleet, and the Romans 
saw that they could not hope to bring the war to a successful term- 
ination so long as Carthage was mistress of the sea. They had 
only a small number of triremes, galleys with three banks of oars, 
and were quite unable to cope with the quinqueremes, or large 
vessels with five banks of oars, of which the Carthaginian navy 
consisted. The Senate, with characteristic energy, determined to 
build a fleet of these larger vessels. A Carthaginian qulnquereme, 
which had been wrecked upon the coast of Italy, served as a mod* 
cl ; and in the sliort space of sixty days from the time the trees 
were felled, 130 shijjs were launched. While the ships were build- 
ing, the rowers were trained on scafTolds ]>laced vL])on the land like 
benches of 8hii>s at sea. We can not but feel astonished at tha 
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daring of the Komaiia, who, witli Bbipa thus haatilj and elainiily 
built, and nhh crews impcrfcclly trained, eajlcd to ntlack tlio nSTj 
of ihe first nisritime stale ia tho worlj. Tliii wns in tlie firth >-cbt 
of the war (b.c. 260). One of tho ConsaU, Cn. Cornelius, fint pat 
to sea with onl; 17 ships, but was surprised near Liparo, and taken 
prisoner with the whole of his sqoadroiL His colleague! C. Dnilins, 
now took the commund of tho rest of the fleet. He sav that Iho 
onlf meaAs of conquering the Cartliaginians by sea was to dcpriio 
them of sU tho advantages of manteavriug, and Ut toko their shipi 
by boarding. For this purpose, 
ereiy ship wag provided with a 
boarding-bridge 3G feet id lengtb, 
which waa pidled up bj a rope 
and fastened to a mast in tiie 
fore part of tho ship. As soon 
na an enemy's ship came near 
enoagh, Iho rope was loosened, 
the bridge fell down, aod became 
fastened by means of an iron 
spike in iis under side. The 
boarder^ then ponced down the 
bridge into the enemy's ship. 
Thus prepared, Doilius boldly 
■ailed out to meet Die Beet of the 
enemy. He found (hem off tlie 
Sicilian coast, ne^t M£l&. Tbs : 
CarthsB'"'^"* hnstcned to the 
fight OS if to a triumph, but 
their ships were rapidly seized 
by tbe boarding - bridges, and 
when it came to a close fight 
their crews were no match for 
Iha Teieran soldiers of Rome. 
The victoiy of Duilius was com- 
plete. Thirty-one of the enemy's 
ahips were taken, and fonncen 
destroyed ; the rest only saved ibemnlves by an ignominious flighb 
Ou his retnm to Rome, Duilius celebrated a magnificent triumph. 
t*nblic honors were conferred upon him ; he was to be escorted 
Itome in tbe eiening from baiKiaels by the light of torches and the 
aonnd of the Ante, and n column adorned with the beaks of Ihe 
conqnered ships, and thence colled tho Colamun Itostrnia, was set 
np in tho fomm.* 

uij raU, a Teqr andeot eagf of ib 
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For tlie next few years the war langnished, and nothing of im- 
portance was cfTcctcd on either side ; but in the ninth year of the 
struggle (B.C. 25G) the Romans resolved by strenuous exertions to 
bring it to a conclusion. They therefore made preparations for 
invading Africa with a great force. The two Consuls, M. Atilins 
Regulus and L. Manlius, set sail with 330 ships, took the legions 
on board in Sicily, and then put out to sea in order to cross oyer to 
Africa. The Carthaginian fleet, consisting of 850 ships, met them 
near Ecnojnas, on the southern coast of Sicily. The battle which 
cnsued~was the greatest sea-fight that the ancient world had yet 
seen. The boarding-bridges of the Romans again annihilated oil 
the advantages of maritime skill. Their victory was docisiTO. 
They lost only 24 ships, while they destroyed 80 of the cnemy^ 
vessels, and took G-1 with all their crews. The passage to AfHca 
was now clear, and the remainder of the Carthaginian fleet hasten- 
ed home to defend the capital. The Romans landed near the town 
of Clupea, or Aspis, which they took, and there established their 
head-quarters. From thcnco they laid waste the Carthaginian ter- 
ritory with Are and sword, and collected an immense booty ftom 
the defenseless country. Ou the approach of winter, Manlins, one 
of the Consuls, by order of the Senate, returned to Riome with half 
of the army, while Regulus remained with the other half to proao- 
cuto the war. lie carried on his operations with the utmost Tigor, 
and was greatly assisted by the incompetency of the Carthaginian 
generals. The enemy had collected a considerable force, which 
they intrusted to three commanders, Hasdmbal, Bostar, and Ho* 
milcar ; but these generals avoided the plains, where their cavalry 
and elephants would have given them an advantage over the Bo- 
man army, and withdrew into the mountains. ITiero they were 
atUickcd by licgiilus, and utterly defeated with great loss ; 15,000 
men were killed in battle, and 5000 men, with 18 elephants, were 
taken. The Carthaginian troops retired within the walls of the 
cai)ita1, and Regulus now overran the country without opposition. 
Many towns fell into the power of the l^)mans, and among others 
Tunis, which was at the distance of only 20 miles from Carthage. 
The Numidians took the opportunity of recovering their independ* 
cnce, and their roving bands completed the devastation of the conn- 
try. The Carthaginians, in despair, sent a herald to Regains to acv 
licit peace ; but the Roman general, intoxicated with success, would 
only grant it on such intolerable terms that the Carthaginians re- 
solved to continue the war and hold out to the last. Tn the midst 
of their distress and alarm, succor came to them from an unexpect- 
ed quarter. Among the Greek nlercenari(^s who had lately arrived 
at Carthago was a Laccduimonian of the name of Xanthippus. lie 
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pointed out to the Carthaginians that their defeats were owing to 
the incompetency of their generals, and not to the superiority of 
the Roman arms; and he inspired sach confidence in the govern- 
ment, that he was forthwith pkced at the head of their troops. 
Relying on his 4000 cavalry and 100 elephants, Xanthippus bold- 
ly marched into the open country to meet the enemy, though hit 
forces were very inferior in number to the Romans. Regulns read- 
ily accepted battle thus offered ; but it ended in his total over- 
throw. Thirty thousand Romans were slain ; scarcely 2000 es- 
caped to Clupea, and Regulns himself, with 500 more, was taken 
prisoner. This was in the year B.C. 255. 

Another disaster awaited the Romans in this year. Their fleet, 
which had been sent to Africa to carry off the remains of the army 
of Regulus, had not only succeeded in their object, but had gained 
a victory over the Carthaginian fleet. They were returning liomo 
when they were overtaken off Camarig ^ in Sicily, by a fearful 
storm. Nearly the entire fleet was destroyed, and the coast was 
strewed for miles with wrecks and corpses. 

The Romans, with undiminished energy, immediately set to work 
to build a new fleet, and in less than three months 220 ships were 
ready for sea. But the same fate awaited them. In B.C. 253 the 
Consuls had ravaged the coasts of Africa, but, on their return, were 
again surprised by a fdarful storm off C ape Palinnrna^ A hundred 
and fifty ships were wrecked. This blow, coming so soon after 
the other, damped the courage even of the Romans ; they determ- 
ined not to rebuild the fleet, and to keep only 60 ships for the de- 
fense of the coast of Italy and the protection of the transports. 

The war was now confined to Sicily ; but, since the defeat of 
Regulus, the Roman soldiers had been so greatly alarmed by tho 
elephants, that their generals did not venture to attack the Cartha- 
ginians. At length, in B.C. 250, the Roman proconsul, L. Metellus, 
accepted battle under the walls of P^gnogops, and gained a decisive 
Ysctory. The Carthaginians lost 20,000 men ; 13 of their generals 
adorned the triumph of Metellus ; and 104 elephants were also led 
in the triumphal procession. This was the most important battle 
that had been yet fought in Sicily, and had a decisive influence 
upon the issue of the contest. It so raised tho spirits of the Ro* 
mans that they determined once more to build a fleet of 200 saiL 
The Carthaginians, on the Other hand, were anxious to bring the 
war to an end, and accordingly sent an embassy to Rome to pro- 
pose an exchange of prisoners, and to offer terms of peace. 

Regulus, wlio had been now five years in captivity, was allowed 
to accompany the embassadors, with tho promise that he would re- 
turn to Carthago if their proposals wero declined. This embassy is 
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the subject of one of the most celebrated stories in tbo Boman an- 
nals. The orators and (loets relate how Begulus at first refused to 
enter the city as a slave of the Carthaginians ; how afterward he 
would not give his opinion in the Senate, as he had ceased hy his 
captivity to be a member of that illustrious body ; how, at length, 
when induced by his countrymen to speak, he endeavored to dis- 
suade the Senate from assenting to a peace, or even to an excliange 
of prisoners ; and when he saw them wavering, from their desire to 
redeem him from captivity, how he told them that the Carthagini- 
ans had given him a slow poison, which would soon terminate his 
life ; and how, finally, when the Senate, through his influence, re- 
fused the offers of the Carthaginians, he firmly resisted all the per- 
suasions of his friends to remain in Rome, and returned to Car- 
thage, where a martyr's death awaited him. It is related that he 
was placed in a barrel covered over with iron nails, and thus per- 
ished. Other writers state, in addition, that, after his eyelids had 
been cut off, he was first thrown into a dark dungeon, and then sud- 
denly exposed to the full rays of a burning sun. When the news 
of the barbarous death of Regulus reached Rome, the Senate is said 
to have given Hamilcar and Bostar, two of the noblest Carthagin- 
ian prisoners, to the family of Begulus, who rovengea themselTet 
by putting them to death with cruel torments. 

Begulus was one of the favorite characters of early T?owwti sto- 
ry. Not only was he celebrated for his heroism in giving the Sen- 
ate advice which secured him a martyr's death, but also on account 
of his frugality and simplicity of life. Like Fabricius and Cnrins^ 
ho lived on his hereditary farm, which ho cultivated with his own 
hands ; and subsequent ages loved to tell how he petitioned tbo 
iSonate for his recall from Africa when he was in the fall career of 
victor}', as his farm was going to ruin in his absence, and his fiun- 
ily was suffering from want 

The Carthaginian dominion in Sicily was now confined to the 
northwestern comer of the island, and Lilybaeum and Drepannm 
were the only two towns remaining in their hands. Lilybsranii 
situated upon a promontory nt the western extremity of the island 
was the strong-hold of the Carthaginian power ; and accordinglj 
the Romans determined to concentrate all their efforts, and to eo^ 
])loy the armies of both Consuls in attacking this city. This siege, 
which is one of the most memorable in ancient history, com- 
menced in it.c. 250, and lasted till the termination of the war. In 
the second year of the sicpe (n.c. 24U), the Consul P. Claodios^ 
who lay lM?foro Lilybifum, formed the design of attacking the Car- 
thaginian fleet in the neighboring harbor of Drepanmn. In Tain 
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him that they would not eat. ''At any rate,'' said ho, 'Met them 
drink ;" and he ordered them to bo thrown overboard. Ili^ impi- 
ety met with a meet reward. He was defeated with great loss ; 
93 of his ships were taken or destroyed, and only 30 escaped. 
Great was the indignation at Home. Ho was recalled by the Sen- 
ate, ordered to appoint a Dictator, and then to lay down his office. 
Claadius, in scorn, named M. Clandios Glycias, a son of one of hit 
freedmen. Bat the Senate would not brook this insult ; they de- 
prived the unworthy man of the honor, and appointed in his place 
A. Atilius Calatinus. 

The other Consul, C. Junius, was equally unfortunate. He wai 
sailing along the coasts of Sicily with a convoy of 800 vessels, in- 
tended to relieve the wants of the army at Lilyboeum, when he was 
overtaken by one of those terrible storms which had twice before 
proved so fatal to the Roman fleets. The transports were all dash- 
ed to pieces, and of his 105 ships of war only two escaited. Thus 
the Roman fleet was a third time destroyed. These rciieated mis- 
fortunes compelled the Romans to abandon any farther attempts 
to contest the supremacy of the sea. 

About this time a really great man was placed at the head of 
the Carthaginian army — a man who, at an earlier period of the war, 
might have brought the struggle to a very diflerent termination. 
This was the celebrated Hamilcar Barca,* the father of the still 
more celebrated Hannibal. He was still a young man at the time 
of his appointment to the command in Sicily (b.c. 247). His very 
first operations were equally daring and successful. Instead of 
confining himself to the defense of Lilybieum and Drepanum, with 
which the Carthaginian commanders had been hitherto contented, 
he made descents upon the coast of Italy, and then suddenly land- 
ed on the north of Sicily, and established himself, with his whole 
army, on a mountain called Herct^the modem Monte PeUegrmo\ 
which overhung the town of Panormus (the modern Palermo), one 
of the most important of the Roman possessions. Here he main- 
tained himself for nearly three years, to the astonishment alike of 
friends and foes, and from hence he made continual descents into 
the enemy's country, and completely prevented them from making 
any vigorous attacks either upon Lilybseum or Drepanum. All the 
efFtjfts of the Romans to dislodge him were unsuccessful ; and he 
only (juitted Hereto in order to seize Erv3{j a town situated upon 
tiie mountain of this name, and only six miles from Drepanum. 
This position he held for two years longer ; and the Romans, de- 
spairing of driving the Carthaginians out ot Sicily so long as they 
were masters of the sea, resolved to build another fleet. In b.o, 
* Barea is the same as the Hebrew word Baraks *'*' lightning.** 
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CHAPTEK SI. 

B.C. 240-210. 

TwEVTT-THBBE jcarB elapsed between the Fint anil Second 
Fnnic Wars. The power of Cartilage, thoa|;h crippled, was not de> 
atroyed ; and Haiailcitr returned home, burning with hatred againit 
Borne, and determined to renew ibe war npon a favorable opportit- 
nit;. Bat a new bqi! terrible danger threatened Carthage npon 
her own soil. The mercenary troops, who had been tnnaported 
fhnn Sicily to Africa at the concliiHion of the war, being nnable to 
obtain their arreara of paj, rose in open mutiny. Their leaden 
were Spendins, a runaway Campaniun slave, and Matho, a Libyan. 
They were qnickly joined by the native Libynns, and brought Car- 
thage almost to tho brink of destruction. They laid waste the 
irhole country with lire and sword, maJe themselTes mosten of aQ 
the towns except the capital, and committed the most Mgfatful 
Btiocides. Carthage owed her safety to the genina and abilities 
of Hamilcar. The straggle was fierce and sangninary, but was at 
length brought to a saceesaful issue, afler it had lasted more than 
three years, by the destruction of all the mercenaries. It was call- 
ed the War withoat Peace, or tho Inexiiiablc War (B.C. 238). 

Tho Romans availed themselves of the enhansled condition of 
Carthage to demand from her the islands of Sardinia and Corsica, 
and the payment of a farther sum of 1200 lalents. The mercenary 
troops in Sardinia, who had also revolted, bad applied to Itome for 
asHiatance ; and the Senate menaced her riial with war unless she 
complied with these unjust demands. Besistance was impossible, 
and Sardinia and Corsica were now formed into a Roman pror- 
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inco, goyerncd, like Sicily, by a Prastor sent annually from Bomo 
(B.C. 238). Tliis act of robbery added fresh fuel to the implacable 
animosity of Hamilcar against the grasping Republic. He now 
departed for Spain, where for many years ho steadily worked to 
lay the foundation of a now empire, which might not only compen- 
sate for the loss of Sicily and Sardinia, but enable him at some 
time to renew hostilities against Rome. 

Rome was now at peace, and in B.C. 235 the Temple of Janus, 
which had remained open since the days of Numa, was closed for 
a second time. Two new tribes were added to the Roman territo- 
ry, thus making their total number thirty-fire. 

The Temple of Janus did not long remain closed. The Hlyri* 
ans, who dwelt near the head of the Adriatic upon its eastern side, 
were a nation of pirates, who ravaged the coasts of this sea. The 
Senate having sent embassadors to the Illyrian queen, Tenta, to 
complain of these outrages, she not only refused to attend to their 
complaints, but caused one of the embassadors to bo murdered. 
War was straightway declared, and a Roman army for the first 
time crossed the Adriatic (b.c. 229). Demetrius of Pharos, an un- 
principled Greek, who was the chief counselor of Teuta, deserted 
his mistress, and surrendered to the Romans the important idand 
of Corcyra. Tcuta was obliged to yield to the Romans every thing 
they demanded, and promised that the Illyrians should not appear 
south of Lissa with more than two vessels. The suppression of 
piracy in the Adriatic was hailed with gratitude by the Greciao 
states, and deserves notice as the first occasion upon which the Bo* 
mans were brought into immediate contact with Greece. The Con- 
sul Postumius, who had wintered in Illyria, sent envoys to Aiheni^ 
Corinth, and other Grecian cities, to explain what had boon done. 
The envoys were received with honor, and thanks wero retained 
to Rome (b.c. 228). 

The Ronmns had scarcely brought this trifling war to an end 
when they became involved in a formidable struggle with their old 
enemies the Gauls. Since the conquest of the Senones in B.C. 288, 
and of the Boii in b. c. 283, the G^uls had remained quiet. The 
Romans had founded the colony of Sena after the subjugation of 
the Senones; and in b.c. 268 they had still further strengthened 
their dominion in those parts by founding the colony of Ariminum. 
But the greater part of the soil from which the Senones were ejec^ 
ed became I'ublic Land. In n.(^ 232 the Tribune C. Flaminiof 
carried an Agrarian Law to the cifcct that this })ortion of tho pub- 
lic land, known by the name of the ** Gallic Land,"* should bo dis- 
tributed among tlio poorer citizens. 'J'his alai*med tho Boii, who 

* OaUicus ager. 
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dwelt upon the borders of this district. They invoked the assist- 
ance of the powerful tribe of the Insnbrcs, and being joincJ by 
tliem, as well as by large bodies of Gauls from beyond the Alps, 
they set out for Rome. 

All Italy was in alarm. The Romans dreaded a repetition of 
the disaster of the Allia. The Sibylline Books being consulted, de- 
clared that Rome must be twice occupied by a foreign foe ; whcrc- 
npon the Senate ordered that two Gauls and a Grecian woman 
should be buried alive in the forum. The allies eagerly offered 
men and supplies to meet a danger which was common to the 
whole peninsula. An army of 150,000 foot and 6000 horse was 
speedily raised. A decisive battle was fought near Telamon in 
Etruria. The Gauls were hemmed in between the armies of the 
two Consuls. As many as 40,000 of their men were sinin, and 
10,000 taken prisoners (b.c. 22.5). The Romans followed up their 
success by invading the country of the Boii, who submitted in the 
following year (b.c. 224). 

In B.C. 223 the Romans for the first time crossed the Po, and 
the Consul C. Flaminius gained a brilliant victory over the Insn- 
bres. The Consuls of the next year, Cn. Cornelius Scipio and M. 
Claudius Marcellus, continued the war against the Insnbres, who 
called in to their aid a fresh body of Transalpine Gauls. Marcel- 
lus slew with his own hand Yiridomarus, the chief of the Insubrian 
Gauls, and thus gained the third SpoUa Opima. At the same time 
Scipio took Mediolanum (Milan), the chief town of the Insubres. 
This people now submitted without conditions, and the war was 
brought to an end. To secure their recent conquests, the Romans 
determined to plant two powerful Latin colonies at Placentia and 
Cremona, on opposite banks of the Po. These were founded in 
B.C. 218, and consisted each of GOOO men. The Via Flnminia, a 
road constructed by C. Flaminius during his consulship (b.c. 220), 
from Rome to Ariminum, secured the communication with the 
north of Italy. 

Wliile the Romans were engaged in the Grallic wars, the traitor 
Demetrius of Pharos had usurped the chief power in lUyria, and 
had ventured upon many acts of piracy. In b.c. 219 the Consul 
L. ^milius Panllns crossed the Adriatic, and soon brought this 
second Illyrian war to an end. Demetrius fled to Philip of Mnce- 
don, where we shall shortly afterward see him prompting this king 
to make war against Rome. The greater part of Illyria was re- 
stored to the native chiefs ; but the Romans retained possession of 
Corcyra, and of the important towns of ApoUonia and Oricum on 
the coast. 

Meanwhile Uamilcar had been steadily pursuing his conquests 
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in S}i.un. Tho subjugation of this country was only a means to 
an ciul. His ^rcnt oljcct, as already statod, was to obtain tho 
moans of attacking, and, if possible, crushing that hated rival who 
liad robU'd his rountry of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica. His im- 
placable animosity agtiinst liomo is shown by the well-known tale 
that, when he cn>ssoil over to Spain in ii.c. 235, taking with him 
his son llannilml, then only nine years old, ho made him sM'car at 
(ho altar eternal hostility to liome. During tho eight years that 
Ihimilcar iH^ntinued in Spain he carried tho Carthaginian arms into 
the heart of tho country. While he conquered several states in 
war, ho gained over others by negotiation, and availed himself of 
tiieir services as allies or mercenaries. lie fell in battle in BjC. 
*2:i\\ and was succeeded in the command by his son-in-law Hasdm- 
bal. His plans were ably carried out by his successor. The con- 
ciliatory manners of Ilasdrubal gained him the affections of the 
Spanianls ; and he ci>nsolidatcd the Carthaginian empire in Spain 
bv the ti)undatiim of New Carthage, now Cartagena, in a situation 
admirably chosen on account of its excellent harbor and easy com- 
munication with Africii, as well as from its proximity to the silver 
mines, which supplied him with the means of paying his troops. 
Thu conduct of his warlike enterprises was intrusted to the yoatli- 
ful Hannibal, who had been trained in arms under the eye of his 
father, and who already displayed that ability for war which made 
him one of the most celebrated generals in ancient or modem 
times. The successes of Ilamilcar and Hasdrubal could not fail to 
attract the notice of tho liomans, and in n.c. 227 they concluded a 
trenty with the latter, by which the Kiver Iberus (Ebro) was fisDod 
us the northern boundary of the Carthaginian empire in Spain. 

Hasdrubal was assassinated in B.C. 221 by a slave whose master 
he had put to death. Hannibal had now acquired such a remaric* 
able ascendency over the army that the soldiers unanimously pro- 
claimed him commander-in-chief, and tho government at Carthage 
hastcmHl to ratify an appointment which they had not, in fact, the 
power to })revent. Hannibal was at this time in the 26th year of 
his age. There can be no doubt that he already looked forward to 
tho invasion and conquest of Italy as the goal of his ambition ; bat 
it was necessary for him first to complete the work which had been 
so ably begun by his two predecessors, and to establish the Cartha- 
ginian power as firmly as possible in Spain. This he accomplish- 
ed in two campaigns, in the course of which he brought all the na- 
tions south of the Iberus into subjection to Carthage. 

Early in the spring of n.c. 21 1) he j>rocceded to lay siege to Sa- 
guntum, a city of Greek origin, founded by the Zocynthians. 
Tiiough situated to the south of tlic Iberus, and therefore not in- 
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eluded under the protection of the treaty between Ilasdrnbi] and 
the Romans, Sagunlum bad concluded an alliance with Uio latter 
people. There could be litilo iloutit, therefore, Ibul an allitck 
upon this city would inevitably bring on a war wiih Itomc ; but for 
this Hannibal waa prepared, or, ralher, it was unqueatioDably hi* 
real object. The immediate pretext of hia invasion wai tlie Mnm 
of which Ihe Ilomana so often availed chemaelvea — some injury in- 
flicted by the Saguntines upon one of Ihe neighboring tribca, who 
invoked the assistance of Hannibal. Bnt Ihe resistance of tha dtf 
was long and deeperate, and it was not till after a siege of neoriy 
dght months that he made himself master of tho place. I>nriDg 
all this period the Bomans sent no assistance to their allie*. 
They hod, indeed, as toon as they heard of tha siege, dispatebed 
embassadors lo HsDaibal, bnt he referred them for on aoiwer to 
the (toremment at home, and thej could obtain no lotia&ctioii 
from the Carthaginians, in whose councils the war-party had now 
a derided predominance. A second embassy was sentpsfter tbo 
fall of Sagnntnm, lo demand the sorrendei of Hannibal, in atone- 
ment for the breach of the treaty. After mncb discnnion, Q. Y»r 
bins, one of the Soman embassadois, holding np a fold of bi* toga, 
Mid, "I cany here peace and war; chooae ye which 70 will." 
"Give US which yon will," was the reply. "Tlien taka muv" Mid 
Fkbins, letring fall his toga. "Weaccept the gift," cried the S^ 
>tan of Carthago. Thug commenced the Second Pimfa War. 





CHAPTEE XII. 



The Second Punic War mas not so much a contsat between the 
ptnrcrs of two ^at nations — between Carthage and Rome — ■■ In- 
twccn tho individual genius of Hannibal on one hand, and the 
combined cnergica of tlie Roman people on the other. The pcai- 
tion of Hannibal was indeed vorj peculiar. His command in Spain, 
and the powerful arnij there, which was eniirelf at hit own diqM>- 
sal, rendcrcil him in great measure independent of the goverament 
at Carthajrc, niil the latter seemed disposed to dcTolve nil respon- 
stbilCy upon him. Even now they did little themselves to prepan 
for tho impendinj; contest. All was Iclt to Hannibnl, who, after 
the conquest of SaganCum, Imd returned once more to Vow Car- 
thage for the winter, nnd v/ixs tlicre noHvely engniKd in prcpaimtiou 
for transportinj; iho scene of war in tlie cn.siiinE conipMgn from 
Spain intollaJy. At the some time ho did not neglect to proride 
for the defense of Spain nnd Africa d uring his nhscnce. In the 
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former country he placed his brother Hasdnibal, with a considers, 
blc army, great part of which was composcil uf Afrii-;iiis, while ho 
sent over a largo body of Spanish troops to contribute tu the de- 
fense of Africa, and eyen of Carthage itself. 

Ail his preparations being now completed, Hannibal quitted his 
winter quarters at New Carthngo in the spring of n.r. 218, and 
croesed the Iberus with an ariSy of 90,000 foot and IL',000 hurse. 
The tribes between that river and the l^renecs offered at first a 
vigorous resistance, and, tliough they were quickly subdued, Han« 
Dibal thought it necessary to leave behind him a force of 11,000 
men under Hanno to maintain this newly-acquired province. His 
fbnet were ftrther thinned by desertion during the passage of the 
Pyrenees, which obliged him to send home a large body of his Span- 
Mi troop8. With a greatly diminished army, but one on which ho 
ebnld tecarely rely, he now continued his march from the foot of 
the Pyrenees to the Rhone without meeting with any opposition ; 
"te the Granlish tribes through which he passed were favorably dis- 
posed to him, or had been previously gained over by his enemies. 

Tlie Consul P. Cornelius Scipio had been ordered to proceed to 
fi^Mun, but various causes had detained him in Italy, and upon land- 
ing at Massilia (Marseilles) he found that Hannibal was already 
suIyanciR^ fo^&rd the Rhone. Meantime the Carthaginian gener- 
al effected his passage^across the river, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of the Gauls ; and when Scipio marched up the left bank of 
tho river he found that Hannibal had advanced into the interior of 
Gaul, and was already three days in advance of him. Despairing, 
therefore, of overtaking Hannibal, he determined to sail back to 
Italy and await him in Cisalpine Gaul ; but as the Republic had al- 
ready an army in that province, he sent the greater part of his own 
forces into Spain under the command of his brother Cn. Scipio. 
This prudent step probably saved Rome ; for if the Carthaginians 
had maintained the undisputed mastery of Spain, they might have 
concentrated all their efforts to support Hannibal in Italy, and havo 
sent him such strong re-enforcements after the battle of Cannn as 
would have compelled Rome to submit. 

Hannibal, after crossing the Rhone, continued his march up the 
left bank of the river as far as its oonflnence with the Is^re. Here 
he interposed in a dispute between two rival chiefs oflhe Allo^ 
broges, and, by lending his aid to establish one of them firmly on 
the throne, secured the co-operation of an efiicient ally, who greati 
ly facilitated his farther progress. But in his passage across tho 
Alps he was attacked by the barbarians, and as he struggled through 
the narrow and dangerous defiles the enemy destroyed numbers of 
his men. It was some days before he reached the summit of the 
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pass. Thenceforth ho suiTered bat little from hostile attacks, but 
the descent was difficnlt and dangerous. The natural difficulties 
of the road, enhanced by the lateness of the season (the beginning 
of October, at which time the snows had already commenced in the 
high Alps), caused him almost as much loss as the opposition of 
the barbarians on the other side of the mountains. So heavy were 
his losses from these combined canses, that, when ho at length 
emerged from the valley of Aosta into the plains of thio Po and eni 
camped in the friendly country of the Insnbres, he had with him 
no more than 20,000 foot and 6000 horse.* Such wero the forces 
with which he descended into Italy to attempt the overthrow of a 
power that a few years before was able to master a disposable force 
of above 700,000 fighting men. 

Five months had been employed in the march from New Carthage 
to the plains of Italy, of which the actual passage of the Alps had 
occupied fifteen days. HannibaFs first care was now to recruit the 
strength of his troops, exhausted by the hardships and fatigaes they 
had undergone. After a short interval of repose, he turned his 
arms against the Taurinians (a tribe bordering on, and hostile to, 
the Insubrians, whom he quickly reduced, and took their principal 
city (Turin). The news of the approach of P. Scipio next obliged 
him to tarn iiis attention toward a more formidable enemy. In the 
first action, which took place in the plains westward of the Ticinni, 
the cavalry and light-armed troops of the two armies were alone 
engaged, and the superiority of Hannibal^s Numidian horse at onee 
decided the combat in his favor. The Romans were completely 
routed, and Scipio himself severely wounded ; in conseqaence of 
which he hastened to retreat beyond the Ticinus and the Po, un- 
der the walls of Placcntia. Hannibal crossed the Po higher vp, 
and, advancing to Placcntia, offered battle to Scipio ; but the lat- 
ter declined the combat, and withdrew to the hills on the left bank 
of the Trcbia. Here he was soon after joined by the other Consul, 
Ti. Sempronius Longus, who had hastened from Ariminqsn to his 
support. Their combined armies were greatly superior to that of 
the Carthaginians, and Sempronius was eager to bring on a genend 
battle, of which Hannibal, on his side, was not less desiroos, no^ 
withstanding the great inferiority of his force. The result was de- 
cisive ; the Romans were completely defeated, with hea^'y kMif 
and the remains of their shattered army, togetlier with the two 
Consuls, took refuge within the walls of Placcntia. The battles 
of the Ticinus and Trcbia had been fought in December, and the 

* Tlio pnro of the AIpu which Hannibal orosged was probably the GraUa Alpt, 
or Little Hf. Bernard. Seo noCo ^* On tho PasBogo of Ilannibal acron the Aljr 
%i tho end of thirt chapter. 
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winter had already begun with unnsnal seyerity, so that Hannibal^ 
troops suffered severely from cold, and all his elephants perished 
except one. But his victory had caused all the wavering tribes of 
the Gauls to declare in his favor, and he was now able to take up 
his winter quarters in security, and to levy fresh troops among the 
Gauls while he awaited the approach of spring. 

As soon as the season permitted the renewal of military oper* 
ations (n.c. 217), Hannibal entered the country of the Ligurian 
tribes, who had lately declared in his favor, and descended by th« 
valley of the Macra into the marshes on the banks of the Amo 
He had apparently chosen this route in order to avoid the lioman 
armies, which guarded the more obvious passes of the Apennines ; 
but the hardships and difficulties which he encountered In strag- 
gling through the marshes were immense; great .numbers of his 
horses and beasts of burden perished, and he. himself lost the sig^t 
of one eye by a violent attack of ophthalmia. At length, hower- 
er, he reached Fs&sulo) in safety, and was able to allow his troops a 
short interval of repose. 

The Consuls for this year were Cn. Servilius and C. Flaminiiui 
The latter was the author of the celebrated Agrarian Law which 
occasioned the Gallic War, and in his first consulship ho had gain* 
ed a great victory over the Insubrian Gauls (see p. 79). He bad 
been raised to his second consulship by popular favor, in spite of 
the opposition of the Senate ; and he hurried from Rome beforo 
the Ides of March,* lest the Senate might throw any obstacle in 
the way of his entering upon his consulship. He was a man of 
great encrg}*, but headstrong and reckless. When Hannibal ar- 
rived at Fjcsulas, Flaminius was with his army at Arretinm . It 
was always the object of Hannibal to bring the Roman command- 
ers to a battle, and therefore, in moving from Ficsuhe, he passed by 
the Roman general, and advanced toward Perugia, laying waste the 
fertile country on his line of march. Flaminius immediately broke 
up Iiis camp, and, following the tmces of Hannibal, fell into the 
snare which was prepared for him. His army was attacked nnder 
the most disadvantageous circumstances, where it was hemmed in 
between rocky heights, previously occupied by the enemy, and the 
Lake ofi'rasimcnus. Its destruction was almost complete. Thou* 
sands fell by the sword, among whom was the Consul himself; ' 
thousands more pcrislied in the lake, and no less than 15,000 pris- 
oners fell into the liands of Hannibal, who on his side is said to 
have lost only 1500 men. Hannibal's treatment of the captives on 
this O(*c:ision, as well as after the battle of the Trebia, was marlced 

* At thiH tiino tho Conuulri cntorcd upon thoir nfllco on tho Ides of llarch. I| 
yru not till ilo. 153 tlmt Uio ctmsulihip comnionced uu tho Kolonda of Jamwiy. 
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by the same policy on which he afterward aniformly acted ; the 
lioman citizens alone were retained as prisoners, while their Ital- 
ian allies were dismissed without ransom to their respective homes. 
By this means he hoped to excite the nations of Italy ai^ainst their 
Koman masters, and to place himself in the position of the leader 
of a national movement rather than that of a foreign invader. Jt 
was probably in order to give time for this feeling to display itself 
tbci he did not, after so decisive a victory, push on toward Kumo 
taelf ; but, after an unsnccessful attempt upon the Roman colony 
of Spoletiui^, he turned aside tlirough the Apennines into Pico* 
num,~andlhence into the northern part of Apulia. Here he spent 
a great part of the summer, and was able effectually to refresh hit 
troops, who had suffered much from the hardships of their provious 
marches ; but no symptoms appeared ef the insurrections he had 
looked for among the Italians. 

Meantime the Romans had collected a fresh army, which they 
placed under the command of Q. Fabius Maximus, who had been 
elected Dictator by the Comitia of the Centuries. Fabius formed 
a different plan for the campaign. He determined to keep the 
heights, and not to risk a battle, but at the same time to watch the 
Carthaginian army, cut off its supplies, and harass and annoy it in 
every possible way. From pursuing this policy he received the soi^ 
name of Cvnctatovy or the Lingerer, 

Hannibal now recrossed the Apennines, descended into the rich 
plains of Campania, and laid waste, without opposition, that fertile 
territory. But he was unable either to make himself master of any 
of the towns, or to draw the wary Fabius to a battle. The Roman 
general contented himself with occupying the mountain passes 
leading from Samnium into Campania, by which Hannibal must of 
necessity retreat, and believed that he had caught him, as it were, 
in a trap ; but Hannibal eluded his vigilance by an ingenious strat- 
agem, passed the defiles of the Apennines without loss, and estab- 
lished himself in the plains of Apulia, where he collected supplies 
from all sides, in order to prepare for the winter. Meantime the 
Romans, having become impatient at the inactivity of Fabius, raised 
Minucios, the Master of the Horse, to an equality in command with 
Fabius. His rashness very nearly gave Hannibal the opportunity, 
for which he was ever on the watch, to crush the Roman army by 
a decisive blow ; but Fabius was able to save his colleague from de- 
struction ; and Hannibal, after obtaining only a partial advantage, 
took up his winter quarters at the small town of Gcronium. Mi- 
nucius acknowledged his error, and resumed his post of Master of 
the Horse. 

During the winter the Romans made preparations for bringing 
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an anusaally largo force into the field. The peopto thongfat that 
it needed only a man of energy and decision at the head of an 
overwhelming force to bring the war to a close. Thej therefore 
raised to the consulship C. Terentins Varro, said to have heen the 
son of a butcher, who had been for some time regarded as the 
champion of the popuhir party. The Senate regarded this election 
with dismay, as Varro possessed no military experience ; and they 
therefore persuaded the people to appoint as his coUcagne L. 
^milius Paullus, who had dbtingaished himself by the way in 
which he had conducted the Illyrian war during his consulship. 

Hannibal remained at Geronium until late in the spring (b.c 
216), when, compelled to move by the want of provisions, he sur- 
prised the Uoman magazines at Cannte, a small town of Apulia, 
and established his head-quarters there until the harvest conld bo 
got in. Meanwhile the two Roman Consuls arrived at the head of 
an army of little less than 90,000 men. To this mighty host Han- 
nibal gave battle in the plains on the right bank of the Aufidos, 
just below the town of Cannffi. We have no statement of the num- 
bers of his army, but it is certain that it must have been greatly hi- 
ferior to that of the enemy ; notwithstanding which, the ezcellenoe 
of his cavalry, and the disciplined valor of his African and I^Mmish 
infantry, gave him the most decisive victory. The immense army 
of the Romans was not only defeated, but annihilated, and be- 
tween forty and fifty thousand men are said to have fallen in the 
field, among whom was the Consul ^milius Paullus, both the Con- 
suls of the preceding year, the late Master of the Horse, Minndas^ 
above eighty senators, and a multitude of the wealthy knights who 
composed the Roman cavalry. The other Consul, Varro, escaped 
with a few horsemen to Venusia, and a small band of resolute men 
forced their way from the Roman camp to Canusium ; all the rest 
were killed, dispersed, or taken prisoners. Hannibal has been gen- 
erally blamed for not following up his advantage at once, after so 
decisive a victory, by an immediate advance upon Rome itself—* 
measure which was strongly urged upon him by Maharbal. " Only 
send me on with the cavalry," said this officer, "and within five 
days thou shalt sup in the Capitol.*' Whatever may be the mo- 
tives that deterred Hannibal from marching upon Rome, we can 
not but be suqu-ised at his apparent inactivity after the battle. He 
probably ox])cctC(i that so brilliant a success would immediately 
))roduco a general rising among the nations of Italy, and remained 
for a lime quietly in Apulia, until they should have had time to 
declare themselves. Nor were his hopes disappointed ; theHirpin- 
ians, all the Sanmites (except the Pentrian tribe), and almost all 
the Apulians, Lucanians, and Bruttians, declared in favor of Car- 
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thage. But, though the whole of the south of Italy was thus appa- 
rently lost to the Romans, yet the efTcct of this insurrection was 
not so decisiye as it would at first appear; for the Latin colonics, 
which still, without exception, remained faithful, gnTe the Romans 
a powerful hold upon the revolted provinces ; and the Greek cities 
on the coast, though mostly di8})osed to join the Cartlinpnianti, 
were restrained hy the presence of Roman garrisons. Hence it bo- 
*came necessary to support the insurrection in the different parti 
of Italy with a Carthaginian force. Hannibal marched first into 




Koate of llannibaL (See p. (Kl) 

Samnium, and from thence into Campania, where he obtained pos- 
session of the important city o f Ca pua, the gates of which were 
opened to him by the popular party. Here he established his 
army in winter quarters. Thus ends the first period of the war, in 
which Hannibal had met with uninterrupted success. Three great 
victories in three years, followed by the revolt of a city scarcely 
inferior to Rome itself in importance, seemed to promise a speedy 
termination of the war. * 
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NOTE ON HANNIBAL'S PASSAGE ACROSS THE ALPS. 

(See p. 84) 



The narrative in the text is taken 
from that of the Greek historian Folyb- 
ius, which is certainly by far the most 
tmstworthy that has descended to us ; 
but that author has nowhere clearly 
stated by which of the passes across 
the Atpd Hannibal effected his march; 
and this question has given rise to 
much controversy both in ancient and 
modem time:*. Into thid discussion 
our limits will not allow us to enter, 
but the following may be briefly stated 
OS the general results: 1. That after 
a careful examination of the text of 
Polybius, and comparison of the dif- 
ferent localities, his narrative will be 
found, on the whole, to agree best with 
the Buppo:«ition that Hannibal crossed 
the Graian Alpis or Little St, Bernard; 
though it can not bo denied that there 
are some difBculties attending this 
line, especially in regard to the descent 
into Italy. 2. That Offilius Antipater 
certainly represented him as tiding 
this route (Uv., xxL, 8S) ; and as he 
is known to have followed the Greek 
history of Silenus, who is said to have 
accompanied Hannibal in many of his 
campaigns, his authority is of the 
greatest weight. 3. That Livy and 
Strabo, on the contrary, both suppose 
him to Iiave crossed the Cottian Alps, 
or Mont Genevre. But the main ar- 
gimient that appears to have weighed 
with Livy, art it has done with pcveral 
modem writers on the subject, is the 
assumption that Iltinnibal descended 
in the first instance into the country 
of tlM Taurinians, which is opposed 



to the direct testimony of I*olybiii0, 
who says expressly that he deeoeoded 
among the Insubrians, and guhtrquemt' 
ly mentions hia attack on the Taurtair 
ians. 4 That, as according to Ltwy 
hhnself (xxL, 29), the Gaulish emiaaa- 
ries who acted as UannibaTs giddM 
were Boians, it was natural that theto 
should conduct him by the paaeage 
that led directly into the territory of 
their allies and brothera-in-Arma, the 
Insubrians, rather than into that of 
the Taurinians, a Ligurian trltab wbo 
were at this very time in a atate of 
hostility with the Insubriana. And 
this remark will aerve to eiq^fadii wlij 
Hannibal choae apparantlj a lot 
route, instead of the more dlreefe 
of Mont G en^vre. Lastly, it ia 
able that Folybius, thougn he 
the exaggerations and absurditiea with 
wliicli earlier writers had eneombered 
their narrative, does not intimate that 
any doubt was entertained aa to the 
line of march ; and Fompey, in a letter 
to the Senate, written in 73 B.a, al- 
ludes to the route of Hannibal acraaa 
the Alps as something well known. 
Hence it appears clear that the irwtajCP 
by which he crossed them must hava 
been one of those frequented in Mibae- 
quent time^^ by the Romans. Thia align- 
ment secnra decisive against the daima 
of 3ftmt CetiUy which have been advo- 
cated by some modem writera, that pai* 
having apparently never been naed till 
the Middle Ages.— See IXcL Uif Orth 
awl Boman Uiographyt voL IL. p. 88(L 
33S. 
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Capua was celebrated fi:»' its wealth &nd Inxniy, and tho ener- 
vating effect nhicli these prodnced epea the annj of Hannibal be- 
came a favorite thetne of rhetorical eiiaggenition in later ndu. 
The futility of sach declamatioriB is Rnfficientl? shown by the ilm- 
ple &ct that tho snperiorily of that arm; in the field remained m 
decided as over. Still it maj be tnilj said that tho winter spent 
at Capua (B.C. 216-21S)wBi in great measora the tarning-point of 
Hannibal's fortune, and from this time tho war assained an altered 
character. The experiment of what ho conid eO^ with his single 
moj had now been fally tried, and, notnith standi n ft all his ticio- 
tiea, it had decidedly failed ; for Some wis still ansubdncii, and 
still proiided with the moons of mamtaining a pmtractcil conicM. 
But Hannibal had not relied OB hia own forces alone, end he now 
found himself, apparently at Icnst, in a condition to commence the 
execution of hia lons-chcrislicd plnn— that of arminir Italy itself 
against the Romans, and crasiiing tho raling power liy means of 
her own subjects. It was to this object that his attention wa« 
henceforth mainly directed. From this time, also, tho Bonuuia 
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changed their plan of operations, and, instead of opposing to Han- 
nibal one great army in the field, they hemmed in his movements 
on all sides, guarded all the most important towns with strong 
garrisons, and kept up an army in every province of Italy to thwart 
the operations of his lieutenants and check the rising disposition to 
revolt. It is impossible here to follow in detail the complicated 
operations of the subsequent campaigns, during which Hannibal 
himself frequently traversed Italy in all directions, appearing sud- 
denly wherever his presence was called for, and astonishing and 
often baffling the enemy by the rapidity of his marches. All that, 
we can do is to notice very briefly the loading events which distin* ' 
guished each successive campaign. 

The campaign of u.c. 215 was not marked by any decislTe erenta. 
The Consuls were Q. Fabius Maximus (whose plan of conducting 
the war had been fully vindicated by the terrible defeat of Cannie) 
and Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus. With the advance of spring 
Hannibal took up his camp on Mount Tifata, where, while await* 
ing the arrival of re-enforcements from Carthage, he was at hand 
to support his partisans in Campania and oppose the Bomaa gen- 
erals in that province. But his attempts on Cumae and Neapolis 
were foiled, and even after he had been joined by a force from 
Carthage (very inferior, however, to what he had expected), he sus- 
tained a repulse before Nola, which was magnified by the Romans 
into a defeat. As the winter approached he withdrew into Apu- 
lia, and took up his quarters in the plains around Arpi. But oth- 
er prospects were already opening before him. In his camp on 
Tifata he had received embassies from Fhilip, king of Macedon, and 
Hieronymus of Syracuse, both of which he had eagerly welcomed, 
and thus sowed the seeds of two fresh wars, and raised np two 
formidable enemies against the Roman power. 

These two collateral wars in some degree drew off the attention 
of both parties from that in Italy itself; yet the Romans still op- 
posed to the Carthaginian general a chain of armies which fetter- 
ed all his operations ; and though Hannibal was ever on the wotcb 
for the opportunity of striking a blow, the campaign of B.C. 214 
was still less decisive thar. Jhat of the preceding year. Fabius was 
again elected Consul, and Marccllus was appointed his colleagne. 
Early in tlie summer Hannibal advanced from Apulia to his formei 
station on Mount Tifata to watcli over the safety of Capua ; from 
thence he liad descended to the Lake Avernus, in hopes of mak- 
ing himself master of l*uteoli, when a prospect was held out to him 
of surprising the important city of Tarentum. Thither he hasten- 
ed by forced marches, but arrived too late ; Tarentum had been 
secured by a lioman force. After this his operations were of 
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little importance, until he again took up his winter quarters in 
Apulia. 

Daring the following snmmer (b.c. 213), while all eyes were 
turned toward the war in Sicily, Hannibal remained almost whoUj 
inactive in the neighborhood of Ta rentnm, the hoi>es he still enter- 
tained of making himself mastSf bflhat important city rendering 
him unwilling to quit that qnarter of Italy. Before the close of 
the ensuing winter he was rewarded with the long-lookcd-for prize, 
and Tarentnm was betrayed into his hands by two of its citizens. 
The advantage, however, was incomplete, for a Roman garrison 
still held possession of the citadel, from which he was unable to 
dislodge them. The next year (b.c. 212) was marked by import- 
ant events in Sicily and Spain, to which we must now direct otir 
attention. 

Hiero, so long the faithful ally of Rome, died shortly after the 
battle of CannsB (u.c. 21G), and was succeeded by his grandson 
Hieronymus, a vain youth, who abandoned the alliance of Rome 
for that of Carthage. But he was assassinated after a reign of fif- 
teen months, and a republican form of government was established 
in Syracuse. A contest ensued between the Roman and Cartha- 
ginian parties in Syracuse, but the former ultimately prevailed, 
and Epicydes and Hippocrates, two brothers whom ILinnibal had 
sent to Syracuse to espouse his interests, had to quit the city, and 
took refuge at Leontini. Such was the state of affairs when the 
Consul Mnrcellns arrived in Sicily (b.c. 214). He forthwith march- 
ed against Leontini, which Epicydes and Hippocrates defended 
with a considerable force. He took the city by storm, and, though 
lie spared the inhabitants, executed in cold blood 2000 Roman do* 
sertcrs whom he found among the troops that had formed the gar- 
rison. This sanguinary act at once alienated the minds of the Si- 
cilians, and alarmed the mercenary troops in the service of Sjrra- 
cuse. The latter immediately joined Hippocrates and Epicydes^ 
who had made their escape to Herbessus ; the gates of Syracuse 
were opened to them by their partisans within the walls, and the 
party hostile to Rome was thus established in the undisputed 
command of that city. Marcellns now appeared before Syracus<f^ 
at the head of his army, and, after a fmitless summons to the in- 
habitants, proceeded to lay siege to the city both by sea and land. 
His attacks were vigorous and unremitting, and were directed es- 
pecially against the qnarter of Achradina* from the side of the sea; 
but, though he brought many powerful military engines against the 
walls, these were rendered wholly unavailing by the superior skill 
and science of Archimedes, which were employed on the side of 
* Fee fch6 mnp in the ^^ Smaller llislory of Greece,** p. 117. 
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the besieged. All the efforts of the assailants were baffled; and 
the Roman soldiers were inspired with so great a dread of Ar- 
chimedes and his engines,* that Marcellns was compelled to giye 
up all hopes of carrying the city by open force, and to tnm the 
siege into a blockade. The siege was prolonged far on into the 
summer of B.C. 212, nor did there appear any prospect of its term- 
ination, as the communications of the besieged by sea were aL 
most entirely open. In this state of things MarceUns fortunately 
discovered a part of the walls more accessible than the rest; and, 
having prepared scaling ladders, effected an entrance at this point 
during the night which followed a great festival, and thos made 
himself master of Ejnpolo!. The two quarters called Tych^ and 
Neapolis were now at his mercy, and were given np to plunder; 
but Epicydes still held the island-citadel and the important quar- 
ter of Achradinn, which formed two separate and strong fortresses. 
Marcel lus, however, made himself master of the fort of Emyalnsi 
and had closely invested Achradina, when the Carthaginian army 
under Iliinilco and Hippocrates advanced to the relief of the city. 
Their cfibrts were, however, in vain ; all their attacks on the camp 
of Marcellus were repulsed, and they were unable to effect a jmi&' 
tion with Epicydes and the Syracusan garrison. The nnhealthi- 
ncss of the country soon gave rise to a pestilence which carried off 
both the Carthaginian generals and led to the entire break-ap of 
the army. Shortly afterward the treachery of a leader of Spanish 
mercenaries in the Syracusan service opened to Marcellus the gates 
of Achradina, and in the general attack that ensued he made him- 
self master of the island of Ortygia also. The city was given ap 
to plunder, and Archimedes was slain by a Koman soldier, being so 
intent upon a mathematical problem at the time that he did not 
answer a question that was asked him. He was deeply regretted 
by Marcellus, who gave orders for his burial, and befriended hii 
sur\'iviiig relatives, t 

The booty found in the captured city was immense : besides the 
money in the royal treasury, which was set apart for the cofien of 
the state, Marcellus carried off many of the works of art with which 
the city had been adorned, to grace bis own triumph and the tem- 
ples at Home. This was the first instance of a practice which after- 
ward became so general ; and it gave great offense not only to tiM 
Greeks of Sicily, but to a large party at Rome itself. 

* Tho story that Archimedes set the Roman ships on fire by the reflected nji 
of tho Bun is probably a fiction, though later writers give an account of thb bun- 
iay; niiiTor. 

t Upon his tomb was placed the figure of a sphere inscribed in a ejrlinder. 
When Cicero was Qusostor in Sicily (B.a 76), he found Us tomb near one of the 
gates of tho city, almost hid among briers, and forgotten by the SyneiiMUiB. 
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The fall of Sjrracnse was followed, though not immediately, hj 
the sabjagation of the whole island by the Romans ; but these suc- 
cesses were counterbalanced by the defeat and death of the two 
Scipios in Spain. Wo hare already seen that P. Scipio, when he 
landed at Massilia and found himself unable to overtake Hannibal 
in Gaul, sent his brother Cneius with the army into Spain, while 
he himself returned to Italy. In the following year (r.c. 217} 
Publius himself crossed over into Spain, where he found that his 
brother had already obtained a firm footing. They continued in 
Spain for several years, during which they gained many victories, 
and prevented Hasdmbal from marching into Italy to support his 
victorious brother. When Hasdmbal was recalled to Africa to 
oppose Syphax, one of the Nnmidian kings, who was carrying on 
war against Carthage, the Scipios availed themselves of his absence 
to strengthen their power still farther. They gained over new 
tribes to the Roman cause, took 20,000 Celtiberians into their pay, 
and felt themselves so strong in b.c. 212 that they resolved to 
cross the Iberus and to make a vigorous effort to drive the Cartha- 
ginians out of Spain. They accordingly divided their forces; but 
the result was fatal. Publius was destroyed, with the greater part 
of his troops ; and Cneius was also defeated, and fell in battle, 
twenty-nine days after the death of his brother. These victories 
seemed to establish the superiority of Carthage in Spain, and open 
the way for Hasdmbal to join his brother in Italy. 

In Italy (b.c. 212) the two Consuls Appius Claudius and Q. FnU 
vins be^n to draw together their forces for the ]>urpose of besieg- 
ing Capua. Hannibal advanced to relieve it, and compelled the 
Consols to withdraw ; but he was unable to force either of them 
to fight. Shortly afterward he returned again to the south to nige 
on the siege of the citadel of Tarentum, which still held out ; and 
he spent the vnnter and the whole of the ensuing spring (b.c. 211) 
in its immediate neighborhood. But during his absence the Con- 
suls had renewed the siege of Capua, and prosecuted it with snch 
activity, that they had succeeded in surrounding the city with a 
double line of i ntrench men ts. The pressing danger once more suni- 
moned Hannibal to its relief. He accordingly presented himself 
before the Roman camp, and attacked their lines from without^ 
while the garrison co-operated with him by a vigorous sally from 
the walls. Both attacks were however repulsed, and Hannibal, 
foiled in his attempt to raise the siege by direct means, determined 
on the bold manoeuvre of marching directly upon Rome itself, in 
hopes of thus compelling the Consuls to abandon their designs 
upon Capua, in order to provide for the defense of the city. But 
this daring scheme was again frustrated ; the appearance of Hav 
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b:il before the gates of Rome for a moment strack terror through 
the city ; but a considerable body of troops was at the time within 
the walls ; and the Consul Fulvius, as soon as he heard of Hanni* 
bal's march, hastened, with a portion of the besieging army, from 
Capua, while he still left with the other Consul a force amply suf- 
ficient to carry on the siege. Hannibal was thus disappointed in 
the main object of his advance, and he had no means of effecting 
any thing against Rome itself, where Fulvius and Fabius confined 
themselves strictly to the defensive, allowing him to ravage the 
whole country without opposition, up to the very walls of Rome. 
Nothing therefore remained for him but to retreat, and he accord- 
ingly recrossed the Anio, and marched slowly and sullenly thiongh 
the land of the Sabines and Samnites, ravaging the country which 
he traversed. From thence he retired to the Bruttii, leaving Capua 
to its fate. The city soon after surrendered to the Romans. Its 
punishment was terrible. All the leaders of the insurrection were 
beheaded ; the chief men were imprisoned ; and the rest of the 
people were sold. The city and its territory were confiscated, and 
became part of the Roman domain. 

The commencement of the next season (n.c. 210) was marked 
by the fall of Salapia, which was betrayed by the inhabitants to 
Marccllus ; but this loss was soon avenged by the total defeat and 
destruction of the army of the Proconsul Cn. Fulvius at Herdonea. 
The Consul Marcellus, on his part, carefully avoided an action for 
the rest of the campaign, while he harassed his opponent by every 
possible moans. Thus the rest of that summer too wore away 
without any important results. But this state of comparative in- 
activity was necessarily injurious to the cause of Hannibal ; the 
nations of Italy that had espoused that cause when trinmphani 
now l>cgan to waver in their attachment ; and in the course of the 
following summer (b.c. 209) the Samnites and Lncanians submit- 
ted to Rome, and were admitted to favorable terms. A still more 
disastrous blow to the Carthaginian cause was the loss of Taien- 
tum, which was betrayed into the hands of Fabius, as it had been 
into those of Uannibal. In vain did the latter seek to draw the 
Roman general into a snare; the wary Fabius eluded his toik. 
The recovery of Tarentum was the last exploit in the military life 
of the aged Fabius, and was a noble completion to his long liat of 
achievements. From the time of the battle of CanncQ ho had di- 
rected almost exclusively the councils of his country, and his policy 
had been ])rc-cmincntlY successful ; but the times now demanded 
bolder measures, and Komething else was necessary than the can* 
tion of the Lingerer to bring the war to a close. 

After the fall of Tarentum Hannibal still traversed the open 
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country unopposed, and laid waste the territories of his enemies. 
Yet we can not suppose that he any longer looked for ultimate suc- 
cess from any efforts of his own; his object was doubtless now only 
to niaintain his ground in the south until his brother Hasdrubal 
should appear in the north of Italy, an event to which he had long 
anxiously looked forward. Yet the following summer (b.c. 208) 
was marked by some brilliant achievements. The two Consnlii 
Crispinus and Marcellus, who were opposed to Hannibal in Luca- 
nia, allowed themselves to be led into an ambush, in which Mar- 
cellus was killed, and Crispinus mortally wounded. Marcellos wai 
one of the ablest of the Roman generals. Hannibal displayed a 
generous sympathy for his fate, and caused due honors to bo paid 
to his remains. 

The following year (b.c. 207) decided the issue of the war in 
Italy. The war in Spain during the last few years had l)een car« 
ried on with brilliant success by the young P. Scipio, of whose ex- 
ploits we shall speak presently. But in b.c. 208, Hasdrubal, leav- 
ing the two other Carthaginian generals to make head against 
Scipio, resolved to set out for Italy to the assistance of his brother. 
As Scipio was in undisputed possession of the province north of 
the Iberus, and had secured the passes of the Pyrenees on that 
side, Hasdrubal crossed these mountains near their western ex- 
tremity, and plunged into the heart of Gaul. After spending a 
winter in that country, he prepared to cross the Alps in the spring 
of B.C. 207, and to descend into Italy. The two Consuls for this 
year were C. Claudius Nero and M. Livius. Nero marched into 
Southern Italy to keep a watch upon Hannibal ; Livius took up 
his quarters at Ariminum to oppose Hasdrubal. The latter ex- 
perienced little loss or difficulty in crossing the Alps. The season 
of the year was favorable, and the Gauls were friendly to his cause. 
But instead of pushing on at once into the heart of Italy, he allow- 
ed himself to be engaged in the siege of Placentia, and lost much 
precious time in fruitless efforts to reduce that colony. When at 
length he abandoned the enterprise, he sent messengers to Hanni- 
bal to apprize him of his movements, and concert measures for 
their meeting in Umbria. But his dispatches fell into the hands 
of the Consul Nero, who formed the bold resolution of instantly 
marching with a picked body of 7000 men to join his colleague, 
and fall upon Hasdrubal with their united forces before Hannibal 
could receive any information of his brother's movements. Nero 
executed his design with equal secrecy and rapidity. Hannibal 
knew nothing of his departure, and in a week's time Nero marched 
250 miles to Sena, where his colleague was encamped in presence 
of Hasdrubal. He entered the camp of Livius in the night, th.**'' 

G 
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his arrival might not be known to the Carthaginians. After a 
day's rest the two Consuls proceeded to offer battle ; but Hasdm. 
bal, perceiving the augmented numbers of the Romans, and hear- 
ing the trumpet sound twice, felt convinced that the Consuls had 
united their forces, and that his brother had been defeated. Ho 
therefore declined the combat, and in the following night com' 
menced his retreat toward Ariminum. The Romans pursued him, 
and he found himself compelled to give them battle on the right 
bank of the Metaurus. On this occasion Hasdrubal displayed all 
the qualities of a consummate general ; but his forces were great- 
ly inferior to those of the enemy, and his Gaulish auxiliaries were 
of little service. The gallant resistance of the Spanish and Liga- 
rian troops is attested by the heavy loss of the Romans ; but all 
was of no avail, and seeing the battle irretrievably lost, he rushed 
into the midst of the enemy, and fell, sword in hand, in a manner 
worthy of the son of Hamilcar and the brother of HannibaL The 
Consul Nero hastened back to Apulia almost as speedily as he had 
come, and announced to Hannibal the defeat and death of his 
brother by throwing into his camp the severed head of HasdmboL 
''I recognize," said Hannibal, sadly, <Uhe doom of Carthage.** 

The victory of the Metaurus was, as we have already said, deci- 
sive of the fate of the war in Italy, and the conduct of Hannibal 
shows that he felt it to be such. From this time he abandoned all 
thoughts of offensive operations, and, withdrawing his garrisons 
from Metapontum and other towns that he still held in Lncania, 
collected together his forces within the peninsula of the Bruttii. In 
the fastnesses of that wild and mountainous region he maintained 
his ground for nearly four years, while the towns that he stiU poe* 
seaised on the coast gave him the command of the sea. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



AfTEK the battle of the Metauros, ttiB chief interest of the war 
wai transferred to Spain nnd Africa. The Roman anniea wen led 
by a jouthful hero, perbspa the greatest man that Rome ever pro- 
duced, with the e»:eptioii of Jnlins Ciesar. The remaining period 
of the war is tittle more than the hiatory of P. Scipio. Thi« cx- 
traordinai7iiian WBS the son of P. Scipio, who fell in Spain in b.c. 
212, as alresd; related. In his earlj jeara he acquired, to an ex- 
liaordinory eitent, the conBdenco and admiration of his coantry- 
tnen. His enthnsiaatic mind led him to believe that he was a 
special faTorito of heaven ; and ho never cnfiaged in ftnd pnblic or 
private business without first goint; tn tho Capitol, where he sat 
tome time alone, enjoying communion with the goda. For alt hs 
proposed or eseciited he alleged the divine approval: he believed 
himself in the revelations which he asserted hod been voDchsafed 
to him ; and the extraordinary sncceis which attended all his en- 
l«priscs deepened this belief. 
"^-^P. Scipio is first mentioned in b.c. 218 at the battle of the Hcl- 
nns, where he is reported to have saved the life of his father, thongh 
he was then only IT years of age. He fought at Cannie two yean 
afterward (B.C. 216), when he was already atiibaneof the soldien, 
and was one of the few Roman officcre who survived that £ ' 
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day. He was chosen along with Appios Clandins to command the 
remains of the army, which had taken refuge at Canusiam ; and 
it was owing to his youthful heroism and presence of mind that 
the Roman nobles, who had thought of leaving Italy in despair, 
were prevented from carrying their rash project into effect. He* 
had already gained the favor of the people to such an extent that 
he was unanimously elected JSdile in B.C. 212. On this occasion 
lie gave indications of the proud spirit, and of the disregard of all 
the forms of law, which distinguished him throughout life ; for 
when the tribunes objected to the election, because he was not of 
the legal age, he haughtily replied, ''If all the Quirites wish to 
make mo JEdile, I am old enough." After the death of Scipio*8 
father and uncle, C. Nero was sent out as Propraetor to supply their 
place ; but shoitly afterward the Senate resolved to increase the 
army in Spain, and to place it under the command of a Proconsul 
to bo elected by the people. But when they were assembled fed 
this purpose, none of the generals of experience ventured to apply 
for so dangerous a command. At length Scipio, who was then 
barely twenty-four, to the surprise of every one, offered himself as 
a candidate. But the confidence which he felt in himself he com- 
municated to the people, and he was accordingly chosen with m« 
thusiasm to take the command. 

Scipio arrived in Spain in the summer of B.C. 210. He foond 
that the three Carthaginian generals, Hasdrubal, son of Barca, Has- 
drubal, son of Gisco, and Mago, were not on good terms, and were 
at the time engaged in separate enterprises in distant parts of the 
peninsula. Instead of attacking any of them singly, he formed 
the }) reject of striking a deadly blow at the Carthaginian power by 
a sudden and unexpected attack upon NewQulhage* He gaT6 
the command of the fleet to his intimate" fnend Laelios, to whom 
alone he intrusted tho secret of the expedition, while he led the 
land-forces by extremely rapid marches against the citj. The 
project was crowned with complete success. The Carthaginian 
garrison did not amount to more than a thousand men, and befort 
any succor could arrive New Carthage was taken by assault. The 
hostages who had been given by the various Spanish tribes to the 
Carthaginians had been placed for security in the city. These 
now fell into the hands of Scipio, who treated them with kindness; 
and the hostages of those people who declared themselves in faTor 
of the Romans were restored without ransom. Scipio also found 
in New Carthage magazines of arms, corn, and other neccssariei, 
for the Carthaginians had there deposited their principal stores. 

Tho immediate effects of this brilliant success were immense. 
Many of the Spanisli tribes deserted tho Carthaginian cause ; and 
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when Scipio took the field in the following year (b.c. 209) Mando- 
nios and Indibilis, two of the most powerful and hitherto the most 
faithful supporters of Carthage, quitted the camp of Hasdrubal 
Barca, and awaited the arrival of the Roman commander, lias- 
dmbal was encamped in a strong position near the town of Bfficur 
la, in the upper valley of the Sifiti^(Guadalquiver), where he was 
aFtacked and defeated by Scipio. He succeeded, however, in mak- 
ing good his retreat, and retired into northern Spain. He subse- 
quently crossed the Pyrenees, and marched into Italy to the assist, 
ance of his brother Hannibal, as already narrated. 

In B.C. 207 Scipio gained possession of nearly the whole of Spain, 
by a decisive victory near a place variously called Silpia or Elinga, 
but the position of which is quite uncertain. 

Hasdrubal, son of Gisco, and Mago, took refuge within the walls 
of Gades, which was almost the only place that now belonged to 
the Carthaginians ; and all the native chiefs hastened to acknowl- 
edge the supremacy of Rome. But the victories of Scipio had had 
but a small share in winning Spain. His personal influence had 
won far more people than his arms had conquered. He had gain- 
ed such an ascendency over the Spaniards by his humanity and 
courage, his courtesy and energy, that they were ready to lay down 
their lives for him, and wished to make him their king. 

The subjugation of Spain was regarded by Scipio as only a means 
to an end. He had formed the project of transferring the war to 
Africa, and thus compelling the Carthaginians to recall Hannibal 
ftom Italy. He therefore resolved, before returning to Rome, to 
cross over into Africa, and secure, if possible, the friendship and 
co-operation of some of the native princes. His personal influence 
had already secured the attachment of Masinissa, the son of the 
king of the Massylians, or Western Numidians, who was serving 
in the Carthaginian army in Spain ; and he trusted that the same 
personal ascendency might gain the more powerful support of Sy- 
phax, the king of the Massffisylians, or Eastern Numidians. With 
only two quinqueremes he ventured to leave his province and re- 
pair to the court of Syphax. There he met his old adversary, 
Hasdrubal, son of Gisco, who had crossed over from Gades for the 
same purpose ; and the two generals spent several days together in 
friendly intercourse. Scipio made a great impression upon Sy- 
phax ; but the charms of Sophonisba, the daughter of Hasdrubal, 
whom the latter offered in marriage to Syphax, prevailed over the 
inflnence of Scipio. Syphax married her, and from that time be- 
came the zealous supporter and ally of the Carthaginians. 

Daring Scipio*s absence in Africa a formidable insurrection had 
t^ken out in Spain ; but on his return it was speedily put down. 
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and terrible vengeance was inflicted upon the town of niitargif, 
which had taken the principal share in the revolt. Scarcely had 
this danger passed away wlicn Scipio was seized with a dangerous 
illness. Eight thousand of the lioman soldiers, discontented with 
not having received their usual pay, availed themselves of this op> 
portnnity to break out into open mutiny; but Scipio quelled it 
with his usual promptitude and energy. He crushed the last re- 
mains of the insurrection in Spain ; and to crown his other suc- 
cesses, Gades at last surrendered to the Romans. Mago had quit* 
ted Spain, and crossed over into Liguria, to effect a diversion in 
favor of his brother Hannibal, and there was therefore now no 
longer any enemy left in Spain. 

Scipio returned to Rome in b.c. 206, and immediately ofibred 
himself as a candidate for the consulship. He was elected for the 
following year (b.c. 205) by the unanimous votes of all the centu- 
ries, although he had not yet filled the office of Prstor, and was 
only 30 years of age. His colleague was P. Licinius Crassus, the 
Pontifex Maximus, who could not, therefore, leave Italy. Conse- 
quently, if the war was to be carried on abroad, the conduct of it 
must of necessity devolve upon Scipio. The latter was anxious to 
land at once in Africa, and bring the contest to an end at tho gates 
of Carthage ; but the older members of the Senate, and among 
them Q. Fabius Maximus, opposed the project, partly through ti- 
midity and partly through jealousy of the youthful conqueror. AH 
that Scipio could obtain was the province of Sicily, with permission 
to invade Africa if ho should think it for the advantage of the Re- 
public ; but the Senate resolutely refused him an army, thns mak- 
ing the permission of no practical use. The allies had a tmer 
view of the interests of Italy than the Roman Senate ; from all the 
towns of Italy volunteers flocked to join the standard of the youth- 
ful hero. The Senate could not refuse to allow him to enlist these 
volunteers ; and such was the enthusiasm in his favor that he was 
able to cross over to Sicily with an army and a fleet, contrary tc the 
expectations and even the wishes of the Senate. While busy with 
preparations in Sicily, he sent over Lffilius to Africa with a small 
fleet to concert a plan of co-operation with Masinissa. But mean- 
time his enemies at Rome had nearly succeeded in depriving him 
of his command. Although he had no authority in Lower Italy, 
he had assisted in the reduction of Locri. and after the conqoMk 
of the town had left Q. Plcminius in command. The latter had 
been guilty of such acts of excesses against the inhabitantS| that 
they sent an embassy to Rome to complain of his conduct. Q. 
Fabius Maximus eagerly availed himself of the opportunity to in- 
Teigh in general against the conduct of Scipio, and to ni^ge his ink 
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mediate recall. Sdpio's magDificent style of livin^^, aud IiU love 
of Greek literature and art, were denounced by liis enemies as dan- 
gerous innovations upon old Koman manners und fruj'ulity. Jt 
was asserted that the time wbich ought to be given to the exercise 
and the training of his troops was wasted in tlie Greek gymnasia 
or in literary pursuits. Though the Senate lent a willing ear to 
these attacks, they did not venture upon his immediate recall, but 
sent a commission into Sicily to inquire into the state of the army. 
Duiing the winter Scipio had been busy in completing his prepara- 
tions ; and by this time he liad collected all his stores, and brought 
his army and navy into the most eflScient state. The commission- 
ers were astonished at what they saw. Instead of ordering him 
to return to Rome, they bade him cross over to Africa as soon as 
possible. 

Accordingly, in B.C. 204, Scipio, who was now Proconsul, sailed 
from liilybseum and landed in Africa, not far from Utica. lie was 
immediately joined by Masinissa, who rendered him the most im- 
portant services in the war. He comiuenccd the campaign by lay- 
ing siege to Utica, and took up his quarters on a projecting head- 
land to the cast of the town, on a spot which long bore the name 
of the Cornelian Camp. Meantime the Carthaginians had collect- 
ed a powerful army, wbich they placed under the command of 
Hasdrubal, son of Gisco, Scipio's old opponent in Spain ; and Sy- 
phax came to their assistance with a great force. 

In the beginning of B.C. 203 Scipio planned a night-attack upon 
the two camps occupied by Hasdrubal and Syphax. With the as- 
sistance of Masinissa, his enterprise was crowned with success : 
the two camps were burned to the ground, and only a few of the 
enemy escaped the fire and the sword. Among these, however, 
were both Hasdrabnl and Syphax ; the former fled to Carthage, 
where he persuaded the Senate to raise another army, and the lat- 
ter retreated to his native dominions, where he likewise collected 
fresh troops. But their united forces were again defeated by 
Scipio. Hasdrubal did not venture to make his appearance again 
in Carthage, and Syphax once more fled into Nimiidia. Scipio 
did not give the Numidian prince any repose ; he was pursued by 
Lselius and Masinissa, and finally taken prisoner. Among the 
captives who fell into their hands was Sophonisba, the wife of Sy- 
phax, whom Masinissa had long loved, and had expected to marry 
when she was given to his rival. Masinissa now not only promised 
to preserve her from captivity, but, to prevent her falling into the 
hands of the Bomans, determined to marry her himself. Their nup- 
tials were accordingly celebrated without delay ; but Scipio, fear- 
ful of the influence which she might exercise over his ally, stemliy 
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upbraided him with his weakness, and insisted on the immediate 
surrender of the princess. Unable to resist this command, Bfasi- 
nissa spared her the hamiliation of captivity by sending her a bowl 
of poison, which she drank without hesitation, and thus pat an end 
to her own life. 

These repeated disasters so alarmed the Carthaginians that they 
resolved to recall Hanmbal and Mago. Hannibal quitted Italy in 
fi.c. 203, to the great joy of the Romans. For more than 15 years 
had he carried on the war in that country, laying it waste from one 
extremity to another ; and during all this period his superiority in 
the field had been uncontested. The Romans calculated that in 
these 15 years their losses in the field alone had amounted to not 
less than 300,000 men ; a statement which will hardly i^pear ex- 
aggerated when we consider the continued combats in whieh they 
were engaged by their ever-watchful foe. 

As soon as Hannibal landed in Africa the hopes of the Cartha- 
ginians revived, and they looked forward to a favorable termina- 
tion of the war. Hannibal, however, formed a truer estimate of 
the real state of affairs ; he saw that the loss of a battle would be 
the ruin of Carthage, and he was therefore anxious to conclude a 
peace before it was too late. Scipio, who was eager to have the 
glory of bringing the war to a close, and who feared lest his ene- 
mies in the Senate might appoint him a successor, was equally de- 
sirous of a peace. The terms, however, which the Roman genend 
proposed seemed intolerable to the Carthaginians ; and as Hanni- 
bal, at a personal interview with Scipio, could not obtain any abate- 
ment of the hard conditions, he was forced, against his will, to con- 
tinue the war. Into the details of the campaign, which are re- 
lated very differently, our limits will not permit us to enter. The 
decisive battle was at length fought on the 19th of October, B.C. 
202, on the Bagradas, not far fi-om the city of ZaoUM <^d Hanni- 
bal, according to the express testimony of his antagonist, displayed 
on this occasion all the qualities of a consummate general. But 
he was now particularly deficient in that formidable cavalry which 
had so often decided the victory in his favor ; his elephants, of 
which he had a great number, were rendered unavailing by the 
skillful management of Scipio ; and the battle ended in his com- 
plete defeat, notwithstanding the heroic exertions of his veteran in- 
fantry. Twenty thousand of his men fell on the field of batUe, at 
many were made prisoners, and Hannibal himself with difficulty 
escaped the pursuit of Masinissa. Upon his arrival at Carthage 
he was the first to admit the magnitude of the disaster, and to 
point out the impossibility of the farther prosecution of the war. 
The terms, however, now imposed by Scipio were much more se- 
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Tera than before. Cuthage had no alternatiTe bat mbmiMion ; 
but the negotiations were continued for sumo lime, and a liniil 
trealj was not concluded till the fullowini; jcar (it.c. ItOl). B; 
this treaty it waa agreed that tlie Canhaginians were to prcKrio 
their independence and territorj in Africa, but to giTO ap all claim* 
to auj foreign poaseasiom j tbat the; were to eurrcnder all prison- 
ers and deierten, all their ships of war except ten irircmei, and 
sU their elepbantB ; that thej wero not to malto war in Africa, or 
oat of Africa, without the consent of Rome ; ibat the; were to aC' 
knowledge Maaiuina as king of Nomijluw 'bat they were to pay 
10,000 talents in ailrer in the conric of fiR; jeara. 

Scipio retnmed to Italy in n.c. 201, and entered Rome in tii- 
anph. He was received with universal enthusiasm { the anrDame 
of Africanus was conferred upon him, and the people, in their grati- 
tude, were anxioaa to dislingaish him with the most extraordinary 
marks of honor. It is related tbal they wished to make bim Con- 
ral and Dictator for life, and to orect his atatue in the Comitia, 
the Senale-honBe, and even in the Capitol, but that be pmdentl; 
dedined all tbeae inTidious diatinctions. 
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Coin of Antloobna Ibe Oreak 
CHAPTER XV. 



WABS. B.C. 214-188. 

Tbg Se<Mnd Funic Wat made the BomuiB ondisputed muton 
of iho western shores of [he Mediterranean. Sidiy, Sardinia, utd 
Corsica were Roman provinces ; Spain owned the Roman tapcem- 
acf I Carthnge was completely humbled, and her powerfnl nei^i- 
bor Alnsinissa was the steadfast ally of Boma, The Bonun Be- 
public was now tho most powerful state in the ancient world, 
Hor legions bad been trained to war by long stmgglei with Qaqli, 
Spaniards, and Africans, and were sapcrior to all other troopi in 
discipline, experience, and mlor. She now naturally tnnied her 
eyes toward the East, whoso effeminate nations seemed to ofito w 
easy conquest. 

The Greek kingdoms in Asia, founded by tho ■ucccsaon et 
Aicxander the Great, bore within them the seeds of decay. Th» 
mighty kiogdom of SyRiA. which bad once cxleuded firom tha la- 
dug to the .^gcan Sea, hail now lose some of its falrett inrlnoet. 
The greater part of Asia Minor no longer owned the anthori^ of 
tho Syrian kings. FosTpg was governed by its own raleT*. A 
larRC body of Gauls had settled in the northern part of Fhiy^a, 
which district was now called G ala tia. after them. A new kii^* 
dom was founded in Mysia, to whict the name of Pkbqamu^wm 
pven from its chief city ; and Attains, who was king (H Pm^aoM 
during tho Second I'unic War, formed an alliance with Roma a* « 
protection against Syria and Macedonia. The king of Syria atthif 
time was Antioclius III., who, from his victory orer the Partiiiaaii 
hod received tho surnamo of tho Great. 
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Egypt was governed by the Greek monarchs who bore the 
name of Ptolemy. They had, even as early as the time of Pyr- 
rlius, formed an alliance with llome (see p. GG). The kingdom Iiad 
since declined in power, and upon the death of Ptolemy IV., sor- 
named Philopator, in b.c. 205, the ministers of his infant son Ptol- 
emy Epiph&nes, dreading the ambitious designs of the Macedonian 
and Syrian kings, placed him under the protection of the Roman 
Senate, who consented to become his guardians. 

The Republic of Rhodes was the chief maritime power in the 
\£gean Sea. It extended its dominion over a portion of the op- 
posite coasts of Garia and Lycia, and over several of the neighbor- 
ing islands. Like the king of Pergamus, the Rhodians had form- 
ed an alliance with Rome as a protection against Macedonia. 

Macedonia was still a powerful kingdom, governed at this time 
by Philip V., a monarch of considerable ability, who ascended the 
throne in b.c. 220, at the early age of seventeen. His dominion 
extended over the greater part of Greece ; but two new powers had 
Gprong up since the death of Alexander, which serxKl as some 
counterpoise to the Macedonian supremacy. Of these the most 
important was the Acilaan League, which embraced Oorinth, Ar- 
cadia, and the greater part of the Peloponnesus.* The ^tolian 
League included at this time a considerable portion of Central 
Greece. Athens and Sparta still retained their independence, 
but with scarcely a shadow of their former greatness and power. 

Such was the state of the Eastern world when it came into con- 
tact with the arms of Rome. 

We have already seen that during the Second Punic War Philip 
had been engaged in hostilities with the Roman Republic. De* 
metrins of Pharos, who had been driven by the Romans from his 
Hlyrian dominions,! had taken refuge at the court of Philip, and 
soon acquired unbounded influence over the mind of the young 
king. This wily Greek uiged him to take up arms against the 
grasping Republic ; and the ambition of Philip was still farther 
excited by the victories of Hannibal. After the battle of Cannn 
(b;0. 216) he concluded a treaty with Hannibal ; but, instead of 
snpporting the Carthaginian army and fleet, his proceedings were 
marked by an unaccountable degree of hesitation and delay. It 
WM not tUl B.C. 214 that he appeared in the Adriatic with a fleet, 
and laid siege to Oricns and Apollonia, which the Romans had re- 
tained possession of at the close of the Illjrrian war.f He succeed- 
ed in taking Oricns ; but the ariival of a small Roman force, un- 
der the conunand of M. Valerius Licvinus, compelled him to raise 
the siege of Apollonia, and to burn his own ships to prevent their 
'SMthe^SmallerHistoryof Greece," p. 214. t8oep.T9. 
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falling into the hands of the enemy. For the next three years the 
war was carried on with unaccountable slackness on both sides; 
but in B.C. 211 it assumed a new character in consequence of the 
alliance which the Romans formed with the JEtolian League. 
Into the details of the campaigns which followed it is unnecessary 
to enter ; but the attention of the Romans was soon afterward di« 
rected to affairs in Spain, and the ^tolians were left almost alone 
to cope with Philip. The Achasans also joined Philip against the 
^tolians, and the latter people were so hard pressed that they 
were glad to make peace with the Macedonian king. Shortly aft- 
erward the Romans, who were desirous of turning their undivided 
attention to the invasion of Africa, also concluded peace with him 
(B.C. 206). 

The peace, which thus terminated the First Macedonian War, 
was probably regarded by both parties as little more than a sus- 
pension of hostilities. Philip even went so far as to send to the 
Carthaginians in Africa a body of 4000 men, who fought at Zama 
under the command of Hannibal. At the same time he proceeded 
to carry out his plans for his own aggrandizement in Greece, with 
out any regard to the Roman alliances in that country. In order 
to establish his naval supremacy in the ^gcan Sea, he attadnd 
the Rhodians and Attalus, king of Pergamus, both of whom were 
allies of Rome. He had also previously made a treaty with An* 
tiochus, king of Syria, for the dismemberment of the Efi^jrptiBD 
monarchy, which was placed under the guardianship of the Roman 
people. 

It was impossible for the Senate to pass over these acts of lioa- 
tility, and accordingly, in the year after the conclusion of the Sec- 
ond Punic War, the Consul P. Sulpicius Galba proposed to the 
Comitia of the Centuries that war should bo declared against Phil- 
ip. But the people longed for repose, and rejected the proposition 
by the almost unanimous vote of every century. It was only by 
the most earnest remonstrance, and by representing to them thai, 
unless tlicy attacked Philip in Greece, he would inyade Italy, like 
Hannibal, that they were induced to reverse their decision and de- 
clare war (B.C. 200). 

Philip was at this time engaged in the siege of Athens, which 
had joined Attalus and the Rhodians. The Consul Galba crossed 
over to Epirns, and Athens was relieved by a Roman fleet; bnt 
boforo ho withdrew, IMiilip, prompted by anger and revenge, dis- 
phiyed his barbarism liy destroying tlie gardens and buildings in 
the suburbs, including the Lyceum and the tombs of the Attic he- 
roes ; and in a second incursion which he made with large re-en- 
forcements he committed still greater excesses. For some time, 
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however, the war lingered on without any decided snccess on either 
side. The Consul Yillias, who succeeded Galba in b.c. 101), ef- 
fected nothing of importance, and it was not till the appointment 
of the Consul T. Quinctius Flamininus to the command tliat the 
war was carried on with energy and vigor (b.c. 19b). lie forced 
his way through the passes of Antigonea, which were occupied by 
the enemy, invaded Thessaly, and took up his winter quarters in 
Phocis and Locris. In the following year (b.c. 197) the struggle 
was brought to a termination by the battle of Cynoscephalo! (Dogs* 
Heads), a range of hills near Scotussa, in Thessaly. The Koman 
legions gained an easy victory over the once formidable Macedo- 
nian phalanx : 8000 Macedonians were killed and 5000 taken pris- 
oners, while Flamininus lost only 700 men. Philip was obliged 
to sue for peace, and in the following year (b.c. 19G) a treaty was 
ratified by which the Macedonians were compelled to renounce 
their supremacy, to withdraw their garrisons from the Grecian 
towns, to surrender their fleet, and to pay 1000 talents for the ex- 
penses of the war, half at once, and half by annual instalments in 
the course of ten years. Thus ended the Second Macedonian 
War. 

At the ensuing Isthmian games, which were celebrated at Cor- 
inth in the summer of this year, Flamininus was present, and a 
herald at his command solemnly proclaimed the independence and 
freedom of Greece. This unexpected news was received with 
overwhelming gratitude and joy; the throngs of people that crowd- 
ed round Flamininus to catch a sight of their liberator, or to touch 
his garment, were so enormous as almost to endanger his life. 

Flamininus remained two years longer in Greece in order to 
settle the affairs of the country. He seems to have been actuated 
by a sincere desire to restore the internal peace and welfare of 
Greece; and whenever his actions appear at variance with this 
object, he was under the influence of the policy of the liepublic 
Thus, though he made war upon Nabis, the tyrant of Sparta, and 
deprived him of the southern portion of Laconia, he did not expel 
him from Sparta, that he might serve as a useful check upon the 
Achseans. When Flamininus returned to Italy in b.c. 194, ho 
withdrew the Boman garrisons from all the Grecian towns, even 
from Corinth, Chalcis , and Deg^gtciiUii, the three strongest fortresses 
in the couniiy, whicn were called the Fetters of Greece. On his 
departure he convoked an assembly of the Greeks at Corinth, in 
which he exhorted them to use their freedom wisely, and to re- 
main faithful to Home. Flamininus had been absent five years. 
His reputation was second only to that of Scipio Africanus. His 
triumph, which was most magnificent, lasted three days. 
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It bas been already mentioned that Philip had formed an al- 
liance with Antiochus III., king of Syria, sumamed the Great, foi 
the dismcmbei*ment of the Egyptian monarchy. During the war 
between Philip and the Komans, Antiochus had occupied Asia Mi- 
nor, and was preparing to cross into Greece. Upon the conclu- 
sion of this war, Flamininus sternly forbade him to set foot in Eu- 
rope, and for a time he shrank from a contest with the victorious 
arms of Home. But the ^toliaus, who had fought on the Roman 
side, were discontented with the arrangements of Elamininos. 
Their arrogance led them to claim the chief merit of the victory 
of Cynosccphalse, and their cupidity desired a larger share in the 
spoils of the war. Flamininus had scarcely quitted Greece beforo 
the ^tolians endeavored to persuade Philip, Nabis, and Antiochus 
to enter into a league against the Romans. Philip at once re- 
fused, but Nabis took up arms, and Antiochus willingly entered 
into the designs of the ^tolians. At this time Hannibal appear- 
ed as an exile at the Syrian court. After the Second Punic War 
he had set himself to work, like his father Hamilcar at the end of 
the previous war, to prepare means for renewing the contest at no 
distant period. He introduced various reforms in the constito- 
tion, and seems to have deprived the Oligarchy of their exclusive 
power; but they avenged themselves by denouncing him to the 
Romans as engaged in negotiations with Antiochus to induce him 
to take up arms against Rome. The Senate sent envoys to Car- 
thage to inquire into these charges ; and Hannibal, seeing that bis 
enemies were too strong for him, secretly took flight, and reached 
the court of Antiochus in safety. He was received with the high- 
est honors, and urged the king to place an army at his disposal 
with which he might invade Italy. But Antiochus was persuaded 
by the ^tolians to cross over into Greece, and accordingly landed 
at Demetrias in Thessaly in b.c. 192. The Romans now declared 
war against Antiochus, and in the following year (b.c. 191) the 
Consul Acilius Glabrio marched into Thessaly. The king had 
intrenched himself in the passes of ThermopyliB, that he might 
prevent the liomans from penetrating into Central GTeece. Bat 
there was, as is well known, a diflieult passage across Mount 
GCta, by which the Persians had descended to fight with Leonidas. 
This passage was now forced by M. Cato, who was serving as one 
of the ConsuVs lieutenants, and as soon as he appeared in the rear 
of the Syrian army they fled in confusion, and the battle was won. 
Antiochus now hastened back to Asia, al)andoning all farther hopes 
of conquest in Greece. As soon as he had placed the sea between 
himself and the Romans he thought that he was safe ; but Hanai* 
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bal warned him of his error, and said that he wondered that the 
Bomans had not already followed him. 

Next year (b.c. 190) L. Cornelius Scipio, the brother of the 
great Africanos, and C. Lailins, the intimate friend of the latter, 
were Consuls. L. Scipio was anxious to have the command of the 
war against Antiochus ; but the Senate had not mucli confidciico 
in his ability, and it was only in consequence of his brother Afri- 
canns offering to sen'e under him as his lieutenant that he obtain- 
ed the command which he desired. Meantime Antiochus liad col- 
lected a vast army from all parts of his dominions, and, advancing 
northward from Ephesns, laid waste the kingdom of Pergamos. 
Bat upon the approach of the Boman army, which entered Asia by 
crossing the Hellespont, Antiochus retreated southward ; and the 
decisive battle was fought near MncnrMinp nt the foot of Mount Si- 
pylns. The Bomans obtained an easy and bloodless victory over 
the vast but disorderly rabble of the Syrian monarch. Only 400 
Bomans fell, while Antiochus lost 53,000 men. Ho at once gave 
up the contest in despair, and humbly sued for peace. The con- 
ditions were hard. He had to cede all his dominions west of 
Monnt Taurus (that is, the whole of Asia Minor), to pny 15,000 
Euboic talents within twelve years, to give up his elephants and 
ships of war, and to surrender to the Bomans Hannibsd and some 
others who had taken refuge at his court. Hannibal foresaw his 
danger, and made his escape to Crete, from whence he afterward 
r^>aired to the court of Frusias, king of Bithjnia. 

L. Scipio returned to Bome in the following year, bringing with 
him enormous treasures. In imitation of his brother, he assumed 
the surname of Asiaticus. 

The Bomans were now at leisure to punish the iEtolians, who 
had to make head against the Bomans by themselves. The Con- 
sul M. Fulvius Nobilior (b.c. 189) took their chief town, Ambra- 
cia, after an obstinate resistance, and compelled them to sue for 
peace. This was granted, but on the most humiliating conditions. 
They were required to acknowledge the supremacy of Bome, to re- 
nounce all the conquests they had recently made, to pny an indem- 
nity of 500 talents, and to engage in future to aid the Bomans in 
their wars. The power of the ^tolian league was thus forever 
crushed, though it seems to have existed, in name at least, till a 
much later period. 

The colleague of M. Fulvius Nobilior was Cn. Manlius Vulso, 
who had received Asia as his province, that he might conclude the 
peace which his predecessor, Scipio Asiaticus, had made with An- 
tiochus, and arrange the affairs of Asia. But Manlius was not 
content with the subordinate part allotted to him ; and being anx- 
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ions for booty as much as for glory, he attacked the (ralatiang in 
Asia Minor, without waiting for any instructions from the Senate, 
and in direct opposition to the ten commissioners who had been 
sent to arrange conjointly with him the affairs of Asia. This was 
the first instance in which a Roman general had made war without 
the authority of the Senate or the People ; a dangerous precedent, 
which was afterward only too faithfully followed. The Galatiang 
were, as has been already said, a body of Gauls, who, after laying 
waste a great part of Asia Minor, had settled in the north of Phry- 
gia. They had fought in the army of Antiochus at Magnesia, and 
this supplied Manlius with a pretext for marching against them. 
He defeated them in two battles, and compelled them to sue for 
peace. The campaign greatly enriched Manlius and his legions, 
as tlio Gauls had accumulated enormous wealth by their many 
conquests in Asia. 

Manlius remained another year (b.c. 188) in the East as Pro- 
consul, and, in conjunction with the ten commissioners, formally 
concluded the peace with Antiochus, and settled the affairs of Asia. 
Eumenes, the king of Pergamus, received Mysia, I(^dia, and part 
of Caria. The Khodians obtained the remaimltg pomoh of Qasmt 
together with Tiygia and BisidlA* Manlius returned to Rome in 
B.C. 187, and his triumph, like that of Scipio Asiaticns, was mosi 
magnificent. But his soldiers, like that of Scipio, introduced into 
the city the luxuries of the East. These campaigns, as we shall 
presently see, exercised a most injurious influence npon the char- 
acter of the Boman nobles and people, teaching them to lore war 
for the sake of acquiring wealth, and prompting them to acts of 
robbery and rapine. 




(nam (jolmiui nt Tt^ao.) 



CHAPTER XVL 



WIRBUIT 



Whilk the Bomun IsEions in the Eaat were ocqniring wealth 
tad winniDg easy conqueatB, their leas forCimato comradcg in the 
West were auTTJng on a Bexera ilruggla with the warlika Gaols, 
Ligmians, and Spaniard*. The Romans hod hardly concladed tho 
Second Faaic War when they receiTed intelligence that Ilamilcar, 
a Carthaginian officer, had excited aeveral tribes in Northern Italy 
to take up arms ag&init Rome. | These were the Gaula on both 
■idea of thn Pa. and the Ligariana, a race of hardy mountaineers, 
inhahicing the apper Apennines and the Maritime Alps. They 
commenced the war in d.c. 200 by the capturo and destniction of 
the Roman colony of Placentia, and by lajing niegs to that of Cre- 
mona, the two strong-holds of ttie Roman dominion in Northern 
Italy. The Romans now set thomselTes to work, with the charac- 
teiiitic stobbomneBs of their nation, to snbdue Iboronghly theH 
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tribes. The Inoabicg and the Qexuuoaxu^to the north of the Po, 
were the first to yield ; but the Hui resisted for some years all the 
efforts of the Romans, and it was not till B.C. 191 that the Consul 
P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica received their final submission. He 
slaughtered the Boii without mercy, and made it one of the claims 
of his triumph that he had left only children and old men alive. 
This warlike people was now thoroughly subdued, and from hence- 
forth ^go^pifjp Ci**n^ became a Roman province, and gradnally 
adopted the language and customs of Rome. The submission of 
the people was secured by the foundation of new colonies and the 
formation of military roads. In b.c. 190 a colony was established 
at Boaouia, now Bologna, in the country of the l^oii, and six years 
afterward others were also founded atMu^jg^Modena) and PaiV ' 
ma. A military road made by M. i£milius Lepidus, Consul for 
B^c. 180, and called the Via Emilia, was a continuation of the 
Via Flaminia, and ran from Ariminum past Placentia, Mntina, and 
Parma to Placentia. The subjugation of the Ligurians was a Ion., 
ger and more difficult task. These hardy mountaineers continned 
the war, with intermissions, for a period of eighty years. The 
Romans, after penetrating into the heart of Liguria, were seldom 
able to efiect more than to compel the enemy to disperse, and take 
refuge in their villages and castles, of which the latter were mount- 
ain fastnesses, in which they were generally able to defy their pnr- 
suers. But into the details of these long-protracted and ingloriooB 
hostilities it is unnecessary to enter. 

The conquests of Scipio Africanus had driven the Carthaginiani 
out of Spain, and established the Roman supremacy in that coun- 
try. Accordingly, soon after the end of the Second Punic War 
(about u.c. 198), the Romans proceeded to consolidate thei( domin- 
ion in Spain by dividing it into two provinces, each governed by a 
Pnctor, which were called Hispania Citerior, or Hither Spain, and 
Hispanin Ulterior, or Farther Spain, and divided from each other 
by the Ibcrus or tlie Ebro. But it was little more than the east- 
ern part of the peninsula that was really subject to Rome. The 
powerful tribes of the Celtibcrians in Central Spain, the Lnsitani' 
ans in Portugal, and the Cantabrians and Gallscians in the north* 
west, still maintained their independence. The division of the 
country into two provinces showed that the Romans intended to 
occupy it permanently, and occasioned a general insurrection. 

The Consul M. Porcius Cato, of whom we shall speak more 
fully presently, was sent to put down this insurrection (b.c. 195). 
The whole country was in arms ; but his military genius and inde- 
fatigable industry soon re-established the superiority of Rome. 
He gained several decisive victories, contrived to set tribe against 
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tribe, and took tiMive merMnariea inlo tiie paf. Tho deuili of 
hiscampaiKn are fullof liorrors. Wc retidof the whole»«ie sUugh. 
tei of men who had laid down tlieir orniB, of mulliludcs cold as 
iIuTes, and of nrncj more who hnd put tlicmsclvcs to deaih to es- 
c&pe this fate. Cato was not iha man to feci any compunclioni 
of conscience in the pcribiiDance of what he considered a rigotoiu 
public task, lie boaxted of having dcatrofed more towns in tijiain 
than ho had spent dajs in Chat country. 'When lie had reduced 
the whole of Hither Spun to a hollow, sullen, and leniiiorary sub- 
mission, he returned 10 Borne, and was rewarded with n triumph. 

The severe measures of Cato only exasperated ihe Spaniards. 
They again took np arms, and continued to resist I he Itotnan I'm- 
tors for the next sixteen years, till Tib. Sempionlus Gracchua, the 
bther of tho celebrated tribanca, aflcr gaining screrai brilliant vic- 
tories over the Celtiberians, granted them an honorable peace. By 
his wise measures and conciliatory conduct lie won Ihe nftccliona 
of tiie natives, and indaced them to submit lo the Itoman sujircm- 
•cy{B.c. 179). 

It remains to mention two other wars in the West. The Sardin- 
ians and Corsicans revolted, and held out for two years ncninst 
the Conqueror of Spain (b.c. 1TT-IT5). But Gracchns effected 
their complete subjugation, and brought to Borne so large a nom- 
ber of captives for sale as to give rise to the proverb " Ssrdi vena- 
les" for any thing that was cheap and worthless. 

The Istrians, near tho bead of the Adriatic GxAf, had been con- 
quered by the Bomans just before the Second Funic War. But 
ttitdr complete subjugation was now necessary, on account of their 
proximity to the newly-formed province of Cisalpine Gaol. Ac- 
cordingly, the ConinU invaded Istria in b.c. 178, and in the follow- 
ing year the whole people was reduced to submission. 



Temple of Jailer ' 





The csroor of foreiga conqnest upon irhicb tlie BqmbllB had 
now eniBrod cooCinued with little or no inleiTDptioii till the Mtal^ 
lishmont of the Empire. We maj here paase to take • brief loi- 
vey of tlie form of goyernniont, as well as of the militaij oiguiiMk- 
tion hy which these conquests were effected. 

The earlier history of tlie Roman cooetitation hoa been almadj 
related. Wc have seen how, after a long struggle, the PlebeiMif 
acquired complete political eqnality with the Palriduu. In tbo 
Socond Pnnie War, the antagonism between the two oidon faad 
almost disappeared, and the only mark of separation between tbem 
in political mailers was the re^'uLtCion that, of the two Coitnill 
and tivo Censors, one must be a Patrician and the other n Plebdan. 
Even this fell into disuse upon the rise of the now Nobility, of 
which ive shall speak in the next chapter. Tho Patricians gradlh 
ally dwindled awny, and it became the custom 10 elect both C<m- 
sals and Censors from the Plebeians.* 
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I. The Magistrates. — Every Boman citizen who aspired to 
the consulship had to pass through a rcguhir gradation of public 
offices, and the earliest age at which he could become a candidate 
for them was fixed bj a law passed in b.c. 179, and known by tho 
name of the Lex Annalis. The earliest age for the Quo^storship, 
which was t)ie first of these magistracies, was 27 years; for the 
.^^ileship, 37 ; for the Fnctorship, 40 ; and for the Consulship, 43. 

All magistrates at Rome were divided into Curules and those 
who were not Curules. The Curule Magistrates were tho Dicta- 
tors, Censors, Consuls, Proctors, and Curule .£dilc8, and were so 
called because they had the right of sitting upon the Sella OundiM, 
originally an emblem of kingly power, imported, along with other 
insignia of royalty, from Etruria. 

1. The Qucestors were the paymasters of the state. It was thcix 
duty to receive the revenues, and to make all the necessary pay- 
ments for the military and civil services. There were originally 
only two Quaestors, but their number was constantly increased with 
the conquests of the Republic. Besides two Quoistors who always 
remained at Rome, every Consul or Praitor who conducted a war 
or governed a province was attended by one of these magistrates. 

2. The ^dileship was originally a Plebeian office, instituted at 
the same time as the Tribuneship of the Plebs.* To the two Ple- 
beian ^diles two Curule ^Sdiles were added in b.c. 365. The 
four ^S^iles in common had the charge of the public buildingSyt 
the care of the cleansing and draining of the city, and the super- 
intendence of the police. They had also tho regulation of the 
public festivals ; and the celebration cf the Ludi Magni, or Great 
Games, was their especial function. Originally they received a 
sum of money from the state to defray the expenses of these games, 
but the grant was withdrawn about the time of the First Pnnio 
War ; a measure attended with important consequences, since the 
higher magistracies were thns confined to the wealthy, who alone 
could defray the charges of these costly entertainments. After the 
Macedonian and Syrian wars, the Curule ^diles often incurred a 
prodigious expense, with the view of pleasing the people, and se« 
curing their votes in future elections. 

8. The institution of the Pr(Etorship in b.c. 366 has been already 
narrated. There was originally only one Praetor, subsequently 
called Preetor Urbanus, whose chief duty was the administration 
of justice. In b.c. 246 a second Pnctor was added, who had to 
decide cases in which foreigners were concerned, and who was 
hence called Praetor Peregrinus. When the territories of the state 
extended beyond Italy, new Pnctors were created to govern the 
* See p. 31. t Hence their name, from jEdes^ a temple. 
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proTinccs. Two Prsetors were appointed to take the administra* 
tion of Sicily and Sardinia (b.c. 227), and two more were added 
when the two Spanish provinces were formed (b.c. 197). There 
were thus six Prsetors, two of whom staid in the city and the 
other four went abroad. Each Praetor was attended by six Lie* 
tors. 

4. The Consuls were the highest ordinary magistrates at Rome, 
and were at the head both of the state and the army. They con^ 
Yoked the Senate and the Assembly of the Centuries ; they pre- 
sided in each, and had to see that the resolutions of the Senate and 
the People were carried into efifect. They had the supreme com- 
mand of the armies in virtue of the Imperium conferred npon them 
by a special vote of the People. At the head of the army, they 
had full power of life and death over their soldiers. They were 
preceded by twelve lictors, but this outward sign of power was en- 
joyed by them month by month in turn. 

The magistrates above-mentioned were elected annually, bnt it 
was the practice frequently to prolong the command of the Consab 
or Praetors in the provinces under the titles of Proconsuls or Vto- 
prsetors. In the later times of the Republic it was usual for both 
Consuls and several Prsetors to remain at Rome during their year 
of office, and at its close to take the command of provinces, with 
the titles of Proconsuls or Propraetors. 

5. The Dictatorship, which occurs so often in the early history 
of the Republic, disappears altogether after the Second Punic War. 
As the Republic became powerful, and had no longer to dread any 
enemies in Italy, there was no necessity for such an extraordinary 
magistracy as the Dictatorship, but whenever internal dangers 
seemed to require a stronger executive, the Senate invested the 
Consuls with dictatorial power.* 

C. The Censors were two in number, elected every five years, but 
they held their office for a year and a half. They were taken, as 
a general rule, from those who had been previously Consols, and 
their office was regarded as the highest dignity in the state. Their 
duties, which were very extensive and very important, may be di- 
vided into three classes, all of which, however, were closely con- 
nected. 

(a). Their first and most important duty was to take the Cen- 
sus. This was not simply a list of the population, according to 
the modem use of the word, but a valuation of the property of eveiy 
Roman citizen. This valuation was necessary, not only for the 
assessment of the property-tax, but also for determining the posi- 

• Thifl was done by the well-known formula " Vidcant," or " Dont operam Coo* 
■ulef>, no quid rei publica detriment capiat/* 
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iton of erery citizen in the state, wliich was regulated, in accord- 
ance with the constitution of Senrius Tullius, bjr the amount of 
his property. Accordingly, the Censors had to draw up lists of the 
Classes and Centuries. They also made out the lists of the Scna< 
tors. and Equites, striking out the names of all whom they deemed 
unworthy, and filling up all racancies in the Senate. 

(6.) The Censors possessed a general control over the conduct 
and morals of the citizens. In the exercise of this important pow- 
er they were not guided by any rules of law, but simply by their 
own sense of duty. They punished acts of private as well as pub- 
lic immorality, and visited with their censure not only offenses 
against the laws, but every thiog opposed to the old Itoman char- 
acter and habits, such as living in celibacy, extravagance, luxury, 
etc. They had the power of degrading every citizen to a lower 
rank, of expelling Senators from the Senate, of depriving the Equi- 
tes of their horses, and of removing ordinary citizens from their 
tribes, and thus excluding them from all political rights. 

(c.) The Censors also had the adminbtration of the finances of 
the state, under the direction of the Senate. They let out the tax- 
es to the highest bidders for the space of a lustrum, or five yean.* 
They likewise received from the Senate certain sums of money to 
keep the public buildings, roads, and aqueducts in repair,! and to 
construct new public works in Rome and other parts of Italy. 
Hence we find that many of the great public roads, such as the Via 
Appia and Via Flaminia, were made by Censors. 

II. The Senate. — The Senate was in reality the executive gov- 
ernment of Rome, and the Magistrates, of whom we have been 
speaking, were only its ministers. The Senate consisted of Three 
Hundred members, who held the dignity for life unless expelled 
by the Censors for reasons already mentioned, but they could not 
transmit the honor to their sons. All vacancies in the body were 
filled up by the Censors every five years from those who had held 
the Qua&storship or any higher magistracy. The Censors were 
thus confined in their selection to those who had already received 
the confidence of the people, and no one could therefore enter the 
Senate unless he had some experience in political affairs. 

The power of the Senate was very great. It exercised a control 
over legislation, since no law could be proposed to the Assemblies 
of the People unless it had first received the approval of the Sen- 

• These farmers of the public revenue were called I\thlicani. 

t It is not easy to define vrith accuracy the respective duties of the Censors and 
.ASdnes in relation to the public buildings ; but it may be stated in general that 
the snperlntendonoe of the ^diles was more in the way of police, while tihat of 
the €«Dsor8 had reference to all financial matters- 
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ate. In many cases ** Senatus consolta*'* were passed, which had 
the force of laws without being submitted to the Popular Assem- 
blies at all. This was especially the case in matters affecting re* 
ligion, police, administration, the proyinces, and all foreign rela- 
tions. 

In foreign affairs the authority of the Senate was absolute, with 
the exception of declaring war and making peace, which needed 
the sanction of the Centuries. The Senate assigned the provinces 
into which the Consuls and Praetors were to be sent ; they determ- 
ined the manner in which a war was to be conducted, and the 
number of troops to be levied ; they prolonged the command of a 
general or superseded him at their pleasure, and on his return they 
granted or refused him a triumph ; they alone carried on negoti- 
ations with foreign states, and all embassadors to foreign powen 
were appointed by the Senate from their own body. 

In home affiiirs they had the superintendence in all matters of 
religion. They had also the entire administration of the finance!. 
When the Republic was in danger the Senate had the power of 
suspending the laws by the appointment of a Dictator, or by in- 
vesting the Consuls with dictatorial power, as already mentioned. 

m. The Popular Assemblies. — 1. The Comitia OtaiatOj tha 
Patrician assembly, had become a mere form as early as the Finrt 
Punic War. The gradual decline of its power has been already 
traced. It continued to meet for the transaction of certain matten 
pertaining to the Patrician gentes, but was represented simply by 
30 lictors. 

2. The constitution of the Comitia Centuriata, as established by 
Servius Tullius,t had undergone a great change between the time 
of the Licinian Rogations and the Punic Wars, but both the exact 
time and nature of this change are unknown. It appears, howev- 
er, that its object was to give more power and influence to the pop- 
ular element in the state. For this purpose the 95 tribes were 
taken as the basis of the new Constitution of the Centuries. Each 
tribe was probably divided into five property Classes, and each 
Classis was subdivided into two Centuries, one of Seniores and the 
other of Juniorcs. Each tribe would thus contain 10 Centaries^ 
and, consequently, the 35 tribes would have 850 Centuries^ so that^ 
with the 18 Centuries of the Knights, the total number of the Cen* 
tunes would be 368. 

The Comitia of the Centuries still retained the election of the 
lii^licr magistrates, the power of enacting laws, of declaring war 

* A Sc.naliiit coiuulium wns bo called because the Consul who brooght a nuUter 
before the Seuato was said SencUum consulere* t Bee p. 19l 
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and making peace, and also the highest judicial functions. Accu- 
sations for treason were brought before the Centuries, and in all 
criminal matters eyeiy Roman citizen could appeal to them.* But, 
notwithstanding these eztensivo powers, their influence in the state 
was gradually superseded bj the Assembly of the Tribes. 

3. The Comitia Trxbuta obtained its superior influence and pow- 
er mainly' through its Tribunes. The Assembly of the Centuries, 
being sumiOioned and presided oyer by the Consuls, was, to a great 
extent, an instrument in the hands of the Senate, while that of 
the Tribes, being guided by its own magistrates, and representing 
the popular element, was frequently opposed to the Senate, and 
took an actiye part in the internal administration of the state 
The increasing power of the Tribunes naturally led to a correspond- 
ing increase in the power of the Tribes. The right of Intcrcessionf 
possessed by the Tribunes was extended to all matters. Thus we 
find the Tribunes preyenting the Consuls from summoning the 
Senate and from proposing laws to the Comitia of the Centuries. 
As the persons of the Tribunes were sacred, the Senate could exer- 
cise no control oyer them, while they, on the contrary, could even 
seize a Consul or a Censor, and throw him into prison. The only 
effectiye check which the Senate had upon the proceedings of the 
Tribunes was, that one Tribune could put his veto upon the acts 
of his colleagues. Consequently, by securing the support of one 
member of the body, the Senate were able to prevent the other 
Tribunes from carrying out their plans. 

The Plebiscita enacted by the Tribes had the same force as the 
Leges of the Centuries. t There were thus two sovereign assem- 
blies at Rome, each independent of the other ; that of tlie Tribes, 
as already observed, was the most important at the period which 
we have now reached. 

IV. Finances. — ^The ordinary expenditure of the Roman state 
was not large. All the magistrates discharged their duties with- 
out pay ; and the allied troops, which formed so large a portion of 
a Roman army, were maintained by the allies themselves. The 
expenses of war were defrayed by a property-tax called Trihutum, 
which was usually one in a thousand, or one tenth per cent., but 
after the last war with Macedonia the treasury received such large 
sums from the provinces that the tributum was abolished. From 
this time the expenses of the state were almost entirely defrayed 
by the taxes levied in the provinces. The other revenues of the 
state, which bore the general name of Vectiyalia, may be dismissed 

* The teehoical word for this appeal was ProfVOcaHo. The word AppelUUio siff* 
aifled an ajq^Maftl from one magistrate to another. t See p. 31. X See p. 4hK 
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with a few words. They consisted of the rents arising from the 
public lands, of the customs' duties, of the taxes upon mines, 
salt, etc. 

Y. The Army. — The Roman army was originally called Lsgioi 
and tliis name, which is coeval with the foundation of Rome, con- 
tinued down to the latest times. The Legion was therefore not 
equiyalent to what we call a regiment, inasmuch as it contained 
troops of all arms, infantry, cavalry, and, when military engines 
were extensively employed, artillery also. The number of soldiers 
who, at dififcrent periods, were contained in a legion, does not ap- 
pear to have been absolutely fixed, but to have varied within mod- 
erate limits. Under Romulus the legion contained 3000 foot-sol- 
diers. From the expulsion of the Kings until the second 3rear of 
the Second Punic War the regular number may be fixed at 4000 
or 4200 infantry. From the latter period until the consulship of 
Morius the ordinary number was from 5000 to 5200. For some 
centuries after Marius the numbers varied from 5000 to 6200, gen- 
erally approaching to the higher limit. Amid all the variationf 
with regard to the infantry, 300 horsemen formed the regular com- 
plement of the legion. The organization of the legion difiered at 
different periods. 

1. First Period, Servius Tullius, — The legion of Servins is lo 
closely connected with the Comitia Centuriata that it has' already 
been discussed,* and it is only necessary to state here that it was a 
phalanx equipped in the Greek fashion, the front ranks being fur* 
nished with a complete suit of armor, their weapons being long 
spears, and their chief defense the round Argolic shield (cUpeuM), 

2. Second Period. The Great Latin War, B. c. 340. —The legion 
in B.C. 340 had almost entirely discarded the tactics of the phalanx. 
It was now drawn up in three, or perhaps we ought to say, in fire 
lines. The soldiers of the first line, called Hostati, consisted of 
youths in the first bloom of manhood, distributed into 15 compa- 
nies or maniples (jnanipuVi), a moderate space being left between 
each. The maniple contained 60 privates, 2 centurions (eeiifioi* 
ones\ and a standard-bearer (vexiUarius). The second line, the 
Principes, was composed of men in the full vigor of life, divided in 
like manner into 15 maniples, all heavily armed. The two lines 
of the Ilastati and Principes taken together amounted to SO mani* 
pies, and formed the Antepilani. The third line, the Triarii, com- 
posed of tried veterans, was also in 15 divisions, but each of these 
was triple, containing 3 maniples. In these triple maniples the 
veterans, or Triarii j>roi)er, formed the front ranks ; immediately be- 
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hind them stood the Rorarii, inferior in age and prowess, while Uie 
Accensi, or supernumeraries, less trustworthy than either, were 
posted in the extreme rear. 

3, Third Period. During the Wars of the younger Scipio. — Un- 
der ordinary circumstances four legions were levied yearly, two 
being assigned to each Consul. It must be obsenrcd that a regu- 
lar consular army no longer consisted of Roman legions only, but, 
as Italy became gradually subjugated, the various states under the 
dominion of Rome were bound to furnish a contingent, and the 
number of allies usually exceeded that of the citizens. They were, 
however, kept perfectly distinct, both in the camp and in the battle- 
field. 

The men belonging to each legion were separated into four di- 
visions. 1. 1000 of the youngest and poorest were set apart to 
form the Yelites, the light-armed troops or skirmishers of the le- 
gion. 2. 1200 who came next in ago (or who were of the same 
age vrith the preceding, but more wealthy) formed the Ilostati. 3. 
1200, consisting of those in the full vigor of manhood, formed the 
Principes. 4. 600 of the oldest and most experienced formed the 
Triarii. When the number of soldiers in the legion exceeded 4000, 
the first three divisions were increased proportionally, but the ntun- 
ber of the Triarii remained always the same. The Hastati, Prin- 
cipes, and Triarii were each divided into 10 companies, called 
Maniples. The Yelites were not divided into companies, but 
were distributed equally among the Hastati, Principes, and Triarii. 
£^h maniple was subdivided into two centuries, commanded by a 
centurion. Each legion had six superior officers, called Tribuni 
Militum. The legion was also divided into 10 cohorts; and as 
the cohorts were all equal to each other, the strength of the cohort 
varied from time to time with the strength of the legion, and thus 
at different periods ranged between the limits of 300 and 600. 

Three hundred horse-soldiers were apportioned to each legion, 
divided into 10 troops (^turmop), out of which three officers were 
chosen named Decuriones. 

The infantry furnished by the Socii was for the most part equal 
m number to the Roman legions, the cavalry twice or thrice as 
numerous, and the whole were divided equally between the two 
consular armies. Each Consul named 12 superior officers, who 
were termed Prsefecti Sociorum, and corresponded to the Legion- 
ary Tribunes. 

fourth Period. From the times of the Gracchi until the downfall 
of the Republic.* — ^After the times of the Gracchi the following 

* We anticipate tho coarse of events in order to give under one view the Uia 
tory of the Roman legion. 
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changes in military affairs may be noticed : In the first consol- 
ship of Marius the legions were thrown open to citizens of all 
grades, without distinction of fortune. The whole of the legion- 
aries were armed and equipped in the same manner, all being now 
furnished with the pilum. The legionaries, when in battle-order, 
were no longer arranged in three lines, each consisting of ten 
maniples with an open space between each maniple, but in two 
lines, each consisting of five cohorts, with a space between each 
cohort. The younger soldiers were no longer placed in the front, 
but in reserve, the van being composed of yeterans. As a neces- 
sary result of the above arrangements, the distinction between Has- 
tati, Frincipes, and Triarii ceased to exist. Tlie Velites disappear- 
ed. The skirmishers, included under the general term Levis Ar- 
matura, consisted for the most part of foreign mercenaries possess- 
ing peculiar skill in the use of some national weapon, snch as the 
Balearic slingers, the Cretan archera (jsagittarii), and the Moorish 
dartmen. When operations requiring great activity were under- 
taken, such as could not bo performed by mere skirmishers, de- 
tachments of legionaries were lightly equipped, and marched with* 
out baggage for these special services.* The cavalry of the legion 
underwent a change in every respect analogous to that which took 
place with regard to the light-armed troops. The Boman Equites 
attached to the army were very few in number, and were chiefly 
employed as aids-de-camp and on confidential missions. The 
bulk of the cavalry consisted of foreigners, and hence we find the 
legions and the cavalry spoken of as completely distinct from each 
other. After the termination of the Social War, when most of the 
inhabitants of Italy became Boman citizens, the ancient distioo- 
tion between the Legiones and the Socii disappeared, and all who 
had served as Socii became incorporated with the Legiones. 

In the course of the history the Triumphs granted to yictorions 
generals have been frequently mentioned, and therefore a brief de- 
sciption of them may appropriately close this sketch of the Boman 
army. A Triumph was a solemn procession, in which a victorioiis 
general entered the city in a chariot drawn by four horses. He 
was preceded by the captives and spoils taken in war, was followed 
by his troops, and, after passing in state along the Via Sacra, 
ascended the Capitol to offer sacrifice in the Temple of Jupiter. 
From the beginning of the Bepublic down to the extinction of lib- 
erty a Tiiiimph was recognized as the summit of military glory, 
and was the cherished object of ambition to every Boman general. 
After any decisive battle hud been won, or a province subdued by 

* Honce tho fre^iucnt occurroncc of such phrasos aa cxj>editt\ expedUi mtWct, 
escpedit4X cohorte&, and even €X3>editce letjioties. 
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a series of sncEessfDl aperat[oiiB, tbe general fonrarded to the Sctu 
ate a laurel-wreathed diepatcb containing an account of his ex- 
ploits. If the intelligence proved saiiafactory tho Henoio decreed 
a public thankSEinng* After the war was concluded, the general, 
irith hiB annj, repaired to Borne, or ordered his army to meet him 
there on a given day, bat did not enter the city. A meeting of 
the Senate was held without the walls, that ho might have an op- 
portunity of nt^kig Ms pretensions in person, and these were then 
■cmtinized and discossed with the moat jealons eare. If the Seib 
ate gave their consent, they at tho same time voted a snin of mon- 
ey toward defraying the necessary expenses, and one of the Trib- 
nnei applied for a plebiscitum to permit the Imperator to retain 
his imperinm on the day when he entered tho city. This lost form 
could not be dispensed with, becaose the imperiam conferred by 
tbe Coinitia did not inclnde tbe city itself; and accordingly tho 
military power of the general ceased as soon as he re-entered tho 
gates, nnless the general law bad been prerionsly snapended by a 
^ ^leciaJ enactment. 
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Tub conqnestB of the Eomana id the East had exerdMd k mMt 
pcrnimouB inflaence upon the national character. Thej wer« wig- 
iiiall)' a hardj, indnitrious, and religions race, disUngoUhed bgr on- 
bending integritj and love of order. The; lived with great ftagol- 
itf upon their small farms, which thej cultirated with their own 
hands; but the; were stern and somenhat crnel, and cared little 
or nothing for litcraturo and the arts. Upon such a people tba 
sudden acquisition of wealth produced its natural efiects. Thef 
employed it in the gratitication of their appctito, and in coana 
ecnsual pleasures. Some of the Eomnn Dobtes, lodi m Scipio Af- 
ricanua, Flamininus (the conqueror of Philip), and others, acqoired 
a. love for Greek literature and art ; but the great mass of the no- 
tion imitated only the vicea of the Greeks- Cooks, who had for- 
mcrlj beoQ the cheapest kind of slaves at Eome, noir became tba 
most valufible. A love of luxury and a general depravity giada- 
ally spread through all classes of society. A striking tiutance of 
the growinj; licentiousness of the limes was brought to light la 
ii.<T. 180. It u-ns discovered Clint the n'orship of Bacchus hadbeeB ' 
introdncod from Southern Ilaly into Itomo and other towns, and 
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that secret societies were formed, which, under the cloak of this 
worship, indulged in the most abominable vices. A Ptrinprcnt in- 
quiry was made into these practices ; the most guilty wcr..* put tu 
death ; and a decree of the Senate was passed, forbidding the wor- 
ship of Bacchus in Rome and throughout Italy. 

Another circumstance will illustrate the manners of the times. 
L. Flamininus, the brother of the conqueror of Philip, and Consul 
in B.C. 192, took with him into Cisalpine Gaul a beautiful Cartha- 
ginian boy, to whom he was attached. The youth complained of 
leaving Rome just before the exhibition of the games of the gladi- 
ators. Shortly after reaching the province, when Flamininus was 
feasting with his favorite, a Boian chief came into the Consul's tent 
to implore his protection. Flamininus seized this opportunity to 
please the boy, and, telling him that he should be rewarded for not 
seeing the gladiators, he ordered an attendant to stab the Gaul, 
that his favorite might enjoy the dying agonies of the man. 

The increasing love of gladiatorial combats was another indica- 
tion of the national character. These brutalizing sports are said 
to have taken their origin from the Etruscans, who were accustom- 
ed to kill slaves and captives at the funerals of their relatives. 
They were first exhibited at Rome in the beginning of the First 
Punic War (b.c. 264). At first confined to funerals, they were aft- 
erward exhibited by the .^kliles at the public games, with the view 
of pleasing the people. The passion for this brutalizing amusement 
rose to a great height towaid the end of the Republic and under 
the Empire. Great pains were taken with the training of gladi- 
ators, who were divided into different classes according to their 
arms and modes of fighting. 

Among many other important consequences of these foreign 
wars, two exercised an especial influence upon the future fate of 
the Republic. The nobles became enormously rich, and the peas- 
ant proprietors almost entirely disappeared. The wealthy nobles 
now combined together to keep in their own families the public 
offices of the state, which afforded the means of making such enor- 
mous fortunes. Thus a new Nobility was formed, resting on wealth, 
and composed alike of plebeian and patrician families. Eveiy one 
whose ancestiy had not held any of the curule magistracies'^ was 
called a New Man, and was branded as an upstart. f It becamt 

• See p. 117. 

t The KoWea were disilxigaiBhed from the Jgnohiles. The ontward dJstinctioa 
Cf the former was the Jua Imaginum, These Imagines were figures with paint- 
ed maskfl of wax, representing the ancestors who had held any of the cnmle mag- 
kkradea. They were placed in cases in the atrium or reception-hall of the 
boose, and were carried in the funeral procession of a member of the family. 
Any one who first obtidned a cnrule magistracy became the founder of the nobil- 
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perintending and sharing tho operations of the farm. Near his es- 
tate was an humble cottage, which had been tenanted, after three 
triumphs, by its owner M. Curius Dentatus, whose warlike exploits 
and simple character were often talked of with admiration in tho 
neighborhood. The ardur of the youthful Cuto was kindled. Ho 
resolved to imitate the character, and hoped to rival the glory, of 
Dentatus. Opportunity was not wanting. lie took his first mili- 
tary lessons in the campaigns against Hannibal, and gained the fa- 
vor and friendship of Fabius Maximus. He was also patronized 
by L. Valerius Flaccus, a Boman noble in his ncighboriiood, and 
a warm supporter of the old lioman manners, who had observed 
Cato*s eloquence, as well as his martial 8])irit. Kncouragcd by Fa- 
bius and Flaccus, Cato became a candidate for office, and was elect- 
ed Quaestor in B.C. 204. He followed P. Scipio African us to Sici- 
ly, but there was not that cordiality of co-operation between Cato 
and Scipio which ought to subsist between a Qua-stor and his Pro- 
consul. Fabius had opposed the permission given to Scipio to car- 
ry the attack into the enemy*s home, and Cato, whose appointment 
was intended to operate as a check upon Scipio, adopted the views 
of his friend. Cato was Praetor in Sardinia in b.c. 108, where ho 
took the earliest opportunity of illustrating his principles by his 
practice. He diminished official expenses, walked his circuits with 
a single attendant, administered justice with strict impartiality, and 
restrained usury with unsparing severity. He had now established 
a reputation for pure morality and strict old-fashioned virtue. He 
was looked upon as the living type and representative of the ideal 
ancient Roman. To the advancement of such a man opposition 
was vain. In b.c. 195 he was elected Consul with his old friend 
and patron L. Valerius Flaccus. During his consulship a strange 
scene took place peculiarly illustrative of Boman manners. In 
B.C. 215, at the height of the Punic War, a law had been passed, 
proposed by the Tribune Oppius, that no woman should possess 
more than half an ounce of gold, nor wear a garment of divers col- 
ors, nor drive a carriage with horses within a mile of the city, ex- 
cept for the purpose of attending the public celebration of religious 
rites. Now that Hannibal was conquered, and Home abounded 
with Carthaginian wealth, there being no longer any necessity for 
women to contribute toward the exigencies of an impoverished 
treasury the savings spared from their ornaments and pleasures, 
two Tribunes thought it time to propose the abolition of theOppian 
law ; but they were opposed by two of their colleagues. The most 
important affiairs of state excited far less interest and zeal than 
this singular contest. The matrons blockaded every avenue to the 
forum, and intercepted their husbands as they approached, beseftr.h- 

I 
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ing them to restore the ancient ornaments of the Roman matrona 
Even Flaccus wavered, but his colleague Cato was inexorable. Fi- 
nally, the women carried the day. Worn oat by their importanity, 
the two Tribunes withdrew their opposition, and the hated law was 
abolished by the suiTragc of all the tribes. 

Cato's campaign in Spain daring his Consulship, which added 
greatly to his military reputation, has been already related. He 
afterward served in Greece under M. Glabrio, wherd ho distinguish- 
ed himself at the battle of Thermopylse foaght against Antiocliui 
(B.C. 191). 

The victory of Zuma had made P. Scipio Africanus the first man 
in the Republic, and for a time silenced all his enemies. Bat the 
party of Fabius still cherished their old animosity against him, and 
Cnto inherited the hatred of his friend and patron. After the re- 
turn of P. Scipio and his brother Lucius from the war against An^ 
tiochus, they were charged with having been bribed to let off tho 
Syrian monarch too leniently, and of having appropriated to their 
own use a portion of the money which had been paid by Antiochns 
to the Roman state. The first blow was directed against Lncins 
Scipio. At the instigation of Cato, the two Petillii Tribanes of 
tl)e people required Lucius to render an account of all sums of 
money which he had received from Antiochus. Lucius according- 
ly prepared his accounts ; but, as he was in the act of delivering 
them up, the proud conqueror of Hannibal indignantly snatched 
them out of his hands, and tore them in pieces, saying ** it was un- 
worthy to call to account for a few thousands a man who had paid 
millions into the treasury." But this haughty conduct appears to 
have produced an unfavorable impression, and his brother, when 
brought to trial in the course of the same year, was declared gniltj, 
and sentenced to pay a hca\'y fine. Tho Tribune ordered him to. 
be dragged to prison, and there detained till the money was paid ; 
whcrcui)on Africanus, still more enraged at this fresh insolt to his 
family, and setting himself above the laws, rescued his hrothef 
from the hands of the Tribune's ofiicer. The contest would proba- 
bly have been attended with fatal results had not Tib. Graechns, 
the father of the celebrated Tribune, and then Tribune himself^ bad 
tho prudence, although he disapproved of the violent conduct of 
Africanus, to release his brother Lucius from the sentence of im- 
])risonment. 

The successful issue of the prosecution of Lucius emboldened 
his enemies to bring the gi*cat Africanus himself before the people. 
His accuser was the Tribune M. Na^vins. When the trial came 
oil, Scipio did not condescend to say a single word in refatation of 
the charges tiiat had been brought against liiui, but descanted long 
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and eloquently upon the signal sendees he had rendered to the 
commonwealth. Having spoken till nightfall, the trial was ad- 
journed till the following day. Early next morning, when the 
Tribunes had taken their seats on the rostra, and African as was 
summoned, he proudly reminded the peoi)le that this was the an- 
niversary of the day on which he had defeated Hannibal at Zama, 
and called upon them to neglect all disputes and lawsuits, and fol- 
low him to the Capitol, there to return thanks to the immortal 
gods, and pray that they would gmnt the lioman state other citi- 
zens like himself. Scipio struck a chord which vibmted in every 
lieart ; their veneration for the hero returned ; and he was followed 
by such crowds to the Capitol that the Tribunes were left alone in 
the rostra. Having thus set all the laws at defiance, Scipio imme< 
diately quitted Home, and retired to his country scat at Litcmum. 
The Tribunes wished to renew the prosecution, but Gracchus wise, 
ly persuaded them to let it drop. Scipio never returned to Rome. 
He would neither submit to the laws, nor aspire to the sovereignty 
of the state, and ho therefore resolved to expatriate himself for^ 
ever. He passed his remaining days in the cultivation of his es- 
tate at Liternum, and at his death is said to have requested that 
his body might be buried there, and not in his ungrateful country 
(B.0. 183). 

Hannibal perished in the same year as his great opponent. 
Scipio was the only member of the Senate who opposed the un» 
worthy persecution which the Romans employed against their once 
dreaded foe. Each of these great men, possessing true nobility of 
soul, could appreciate the other*s merits. A story is told that 
Scipio was one of the embassadors sent to Antiochns at Ephesus, 
at whose court Hannibal was then residing, and that he there had 
an interview with the great Carthaginian, who declared him tho 
greatest general that ever lived. The compliment was paid in a 
manner the most flattering to Scipio. Tho latter had asked, *^ Who 
was the greatest general?" ** Alexander the Great," was Hanni- 
bal's reply. **Who was the second?" **Pyrrhus." "Who was 
the third ?" ** Myself," replied the Carthoginian. " What would 
^you have said, then, if you had conquered mo ?" asked Scipio, in 
astonishment. " I should then have placed myself above Alexan« 
der, Pyrrhns, and all other generals." 

After tho defeat of Antiochus, Hannibal, as we have already 
seen, took up his abode with Prusias, king of Bithynia, and there 
found for some years a secure asylum. But the Romans could 
not be at ease so long as Hannibal lived, and T. Flamininus was 
at length dispatched to the court of Prusias to demand the surren- 
der of the fugitive. The Bithynian king was unable to resist ; but 
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Hannibal, who had long been in expectation of such an eyent, took 
poison to avoid falling into the hands of his implacable foes. 

We now return to Cato, whose Censorship (b.c. 184) was a great 
epoch in his life. He applied himself strenuously to the duties of 
his office, regardless of the enemies he was making. He repaired 
the water-courses, paved the reservoirs, cleansed tlio drains, raised 
ihc rents paid by the publicani for farming the taxes, and dimin- 
ished the contract-prices disbursed by the state to the undertakers 
)f public works. There can be no doubt that great abuses existed 
in the management of the public finances, with which nothing but 
the undaunted courage and administrative abilities of Cato could 
have successfully grappled. He was disturbing a nest of hornets, 
and all his future life was troubled by their buzz, and their at- 
tempts to sting. But, though he was accused no fewer than forty- 
four times during the course of his life, it was only once that his 
enemies prevailed against him. His enactments agaist loxnrj 
were severe and stringent. He levied a heavy tax upon ezpenslTe 
slaves and costly furniture and dress. He justly degraded from 
the Senate L. Flamininus for the act of abominable cruelty in Gaol 
which has been already narrated.*^ 

The strong national prejudices of Cato appear to have diminish- 
ed in force as he grew older and wiser. He applied himself in <dd 
age to the study of Greek literature, with which in youth he had 
no acquaintance, although he was not ignorant of the Greek lan- 
guage. Himself an historian and orator, the excellences of De- 
mosthenes and Thucydides made a deep impression upon his kin- 
dred mind. But throughout life his conduct was guided by preju- 
dices against classes and nations whose influence he deemed to bo 
hostile to the simplicity of the old Roman character. When En* 
mencs, king of Fergnmus, visited Rome after the war with Antio- 
chus, and was received with honor by the Senate, and splendidly 
entertained by the nobles, Cato was indignant at the respect psid 
to the monarch, refused to go near him, and declared that " kings 
were naturally carnivorous animals.** He had an antipathy to 
physicians, because they were mostly Greeks, and therefore unfit 
to be trusted with Roman lives. He loudly cautioned his eldest 
son against them, and dispensed with their attendance. When 
Athens sent three celebrated philosophers, Cameades, Diogenes^ 
and Critolans, to Rome, in order to negotiate a remission of the 500 
talents which the Athenians had been awarded to pay to the Oro- 
pians, Cameades excited great attention by his philosophical con- 
versation and lectures, in which he preached the pernicious doctrine 
of an expediency distinct from justice, which he illustrated by tho 

• SCO p. 127. 
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example of Rome herself: "If Rome were stripped of all that she 
did not justly gain, the Romans might go back to tlicir huts. '* Cato, 
offended with his principles, and jealous of the attention paid to the 
Greek, gave advice which the Senate followed : '* Let these depu- 
ties have an answer, and a polite dismissal as soon as possible." 

Cato was an unfeeling and cruel master. His conduct toward 
his slaves was detestable. The law held them to be mere chattcb, 
and he treated them as such, without any regard to the rights of 
humanity. After supper he often severely chastised them, thong 
in hand, for trifling acts of negligence, and sometimes condemned 
them to death. When they were worn out, or useless, lie sold 
them, or turned them out of doors, lie treated the lower animals 
no better. His war-horse, which bore him through hii campaign 
in Spain, he sold before he left the country, that the state might 
not be charged with the expenses of its transport. As years ad- 
Tanccd he sought gain with increasing eagerness, but never at- 
tempted to profit by the misuse of his public functions. He ac- 
cepted no bribes ; he reserved no booty to his own use ; but he 
became a speculator, not only in slaves, but in buildings, artificial 
waters, and pleasure-grounds. In this, as in other pointa, he was 
a representative of the old Romans, who were a money-getting and 
money-loving people. 




ibilelu sad CeaUan BcUgo. 
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In n.c. ITO Philip died, and vias snccccdcd hy his ion Peneoa, 
ttis last monarch of Macedonia. The latter jcars of the reign of 
Pliilip hnd been spent in prcpurationg for a renewal of the mr, 
nliich lie foresaw lo bo inovitnblo ; and wlien PcrBOus ascended Iho 
throne, lie found himself amply provided with men and money fi>r 
tho imjicnding contest. But, whetlicr from a sincere dennt of 
peace, or from iircsolntion of chnrnctcr, he aoaght to avert an open 
ruplnre ns lung ns possible, and one of (lie first acts of hii reign 
was to oblnin from tho Romans a renewal of tho treaty which thej 
Imd conclnded with hia father. It is probable that neither party 
was sincere in tho conclusion of this peace, at least neither could 
entertain nny hope of Its duration ; yet n period of seven yearm 
elajiscd before the mutuul enmity of the two powcn broke out Into 
ojH'n hoslililicn. Mean u hi le, Perseus was not idle; ho secured the 
attachment of hiK siilijccls liy ci)iiila1itc snd popular meaaanis,and 
formed alliances nut only with the Greeks and the Auntie pniMCii, 
lint also with the Thracinn, Illyrion, and Celtic tribes which »ui^ 
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Toanded his dominions. The Romans nntarally viewed these ]iro- 
ceedings with jealousy and suspicion ; and at lenj^th, in 172. Ter- 
ficus was formally aecosed before the Roman Senate by Kumcnes, 
king ofPergamas, in person, of entertaining hostile dcsi^^ns against 
the Roman power. The murder of Eamenes near Delphi, on his 
return homeward, of which Perseus was suspected, aggravated the 
feeling against him at Rome, and in the following year war was 
declared. 

Perseus was at the head of a numerous and well-appointed army, 
but of all his allies, only Cotys, king of the Odrysians, ventured to 
support him against so formidable a foe. Yet the war was pro* 
traeted three years without any decisive result ; nay, the balance 
of success seemed on the whole to incline in &Tor of Perseus, and 
many states, which before were wavering, now showed a disposition 
to join his cause. But his ill-timed parsimony restrained him from 
taking advantage of their offers, and in b.c. 168 the arrival of tho 
Consul L. ^milins Paullus completely changed the aspect of af- 
fairs. Perseus was driven from a strong position which he luul 
taken up on tho banks of the Enipeus, forced to retreat to Pydna, 
and, finally, to accept an engagement near that town. At first the 
eenried ranks of the phalanx seemed to promise superiority ; bat 
its order having been broken by the inequalities of the ground^ 
the Roman legionaries penetrated the disordered mass, and com- 
mitted fearful carnage, to the extent, it is said, of 20,000 men. 
Perseus fled first to P^a, then to Amphipolis, and finally to tho 
sanctuary of the sacred island of Samothraee, but was at length 
obliged to surrender himself to a Roman squadron. He was treat- 
ed with courtesy, but was reserved to adorn the triumph of his con- 
queror. Such was the end of the Macedonian empire. The Sen- 
ate decreed that Macedonia should be divided into four district^ 
each under the jurisdiction of an oligarchical council 

Before leaving Greece, Paullus was commanded \rj the Senate 
to infliet a terrible punishment upon the Epirotes, because they had 
favored Perseus. Having placed garrisons in the seventy towns of 
Epirus, he razed them all to the ground in one day, and carried 
away 150,000 inhabitants as slaves. Epirus never recovered from 
this blow. In the time of Augustus the country was still a scene 
of desolation, and the inhabitants had only ruins and villages to 
dwell in. 

Paullus arrived in Italy toward the close of b.c. 1G7. The booty 
which he brought with him from Macedonia, and which he paid 
into the Roman treasury, was of enormous value ; and bis triumph, 
which lasted three days, was the most splendid that Rome had yet 
seen. Before his triumphal car walkeid tho captive monarch of 
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Macedonia, and behind it, on horseback, were his two eldest sons, 
Q. Fabius Maximns, and P. Scipio Africanus the younger, both of 
whom had been ado))tcd into other families. But his glory was 
darkened by the death of his two younger sons, one dying a few 
days before, and the other a few days after his triumph. 

After the triumph Perseus was thrown into a dungeon, but, in 
consequence of the intercession of Paullns, he was released, and 
permitted to end his days in an honorable captivity at Pella. Hit 
son Alexander learned the Latin language, and became a public 
clerk at Rome. 

The fall of the Macedonian monarchy made Rome the real mis~ 
tress of the eastern shores of the Mediterranean. The most 
haughty monarchs trembled before the Re])ub}ic. Antiochns Epipb- 
anes had invaded Egypt, and was marching upon Alexandria, when 
he was met by three Roman commissioners, who presented him 
with a decree of the Senate, commanding him to abstain from hos- 
tilities against Egypt. The king, having read the decree, prom- 
ised to take it into consideration with his friends, whereni}on Po- 
pillius, one of the Roman commissioners, stepping forward, drew a 
circle round the king with his staff, and told him that he should 
not stir out of it till he had given a decisive answer. The king 
was so frightened by this boldness that he Immediately promised 
to withdraw his troops. Eumenes, king of Pergamus, whose con- 
duct during the war with Perseus had excited the suspicion of the 
Senate, hastened to make his submission in person, but was not al- 
lowed to enter Rome. Prusins, king of Bithynia, had the mean- 
ness to appear at Rome with his head shaven, and in the dress of 
a liberated slave. The Rhodians, who had ofiered their mediation 
during the war with Perseus, were deprived of Lycia and Caria. 
In Greece itself the Senate acted in the same arbitrary manner. 
It was evident that they meant to bring the whole country under 
their sway. In these views they were assisted by varioos despots 
and traitors in the Grecian cities, and especially by Callicrates, a 
man of great influence among the Achaeans, who fur many yean 
had lent himself as the base tool of the Romans. lie now de- 
nounced more than a thousand Achaeans as having favored the 
cause of Perseus. Among them were the historian Polybins, and 
the most distinguished men in every city of the League. They 
were all apprehended and sent to Italy, where they were distriln 
ntcd among the cities of Etruria, without being brought to trial. 
Polybius alone was allowed to reside at Rome in the house of ^mtl- 
iiis Paullus, where he became the intimate friend of his son Scipio 
Africanus the younj^er. The Achican League continued to exist, 
but it was really subject to Callicrates. The Acluean exiles Ian- 
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gnished in confinement for seventeen yeafs. Their rcqnest to be 
allowed to return to their native land had been more tinn once 
refused ; but the younger Scipio Africanns at length in ten- 'ded on 
their behalf, and prevailed upon Cato to advocate their return. 
The conduct of the aged Senator was kinder than his words. Ho 
did not interpose till the end of a long debate, and then simply 
asked, ^'Have we nothing better to do than to sit here all day long 
iebating whether a parcel of worn-out Greeks shall be carried to 
their graves here or in Achaia?" A decree of the Senate gave the 
exiles permission to return ; but, when Polybius was anxious to ob- 
tain from the Senate restoration to their former honors, Cato bade 
him, with a smile, beware of returning to the Cyclops* den to fetch 
away any trifles he had left behind him. 

The Achaean exiles, whose numbers were now reduced from 
1000 to 300, landed in Greece (b.c. 151) with feelings exasperated 
by their long confinement, and ready to indulge in any rash enter- 
prise against Rome. Polybius, who had returned with the other 
exiles, in vain exhorted them to peace and unanimity, and to avoid 
a hopeless struggle with the Roman power. Shortly afterward 
an adventurer laid claim to the throne of Macedonia (b.c. 149). 
He was a man of low origin called Andriscus, but he pretended 
to be the son of Perseus, and assumed the name of Philippus. At 
first he met with some success, and defeated the Roman Praetor 
Javentius, but, after reigning scarcely a year, he was conquered 
and taken prisoner by Q. Metellus. 

The temporary success of Andriscus had encouraged the war- 
party in the Achaean League. Polybius had quitted the country 
to join his friend Scipio in Africa ; and Disens and Critolaiis, the 
most violent enemies of Rome, had now undisputed sway in the 
League. Diaeus incited the Achaeans to attack Sparta, on tho 
ground that, instead of appealing to the League respecting a 
boundary question, as they ought to have done, they had violated 
its laws by sending a private embassy to Rome. The Spartans, 
feeling themselves incompetent to resist this attack, appealed to 
the Romans for assistance ; and in b.g. 147 two Roman commis- 
sioners were sent to Greece to settle these disputes. The com- 
missioners decided that not only Sparta, but Corinth, and all the 
other cities, except those of Achaia, should be restored to inde- 
pendence. Their decision occasioned serious riots at Corinth. 
All tho Spartans in the town were seized, and even the Roman 
commissioners narrowly escaped violence. On their return to 
Rome a fresh embassy was dispatched to demand satisfaction for 
these outrages. But the violent and impolitic conduct of Crito- 
lailSy then Strategns of the League, rendered all attempts at ace 
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modation fruitless, and, after the return of the embassadors, the 
Senate declared war against the League. The cowardice and in- 
competence of Critolaiis as a general were only equaled by his 
previous insolence. On the approach of the Bomans from Mace- 
donia under Metellus he did not even venture to make a stand at 
Thermopylae ; and, being overtaken by them near Scarphea, in Lor 
cris, he was totally defeated, and never again heard of. DiSBUs, 
«vho succeeded him as Strategus, displayed rather more energy and 
courage, and made preparations to defend Corinth. Metellus had 
hoped to have had the honor of bringing the war to a conclusion, 
and had almost reached Corinth, when the Consul L. Mummiaa 
landed on the Isthmus and assumed the command. The straggle 
was soon brouglit to a close. Diseus was defeated in battle ; and 
Corinth was immediately evacuated, not only by the troops of the 
League, but also by the greater part of the inhabitants. On enter- 
ing the city, Mummius put to the sword the few males who remain- 
ed, pold the women and children as slaves, and, having carried 
away all its treasures, consigned it to the flames (]i.c. 146). Coiw 
inth was filled with masterpieces of ancient art ; but Mummius was 
so insensible to their surpassing excellence as to stipulate with 
those who contracted to convey them to Italy that, if any were lost 
id the passage, they should be replaced by others of equal Talne! 
Mummius then employed himself in chastising and regulating the 
whole of Greece ; and ten commissioners were sent from Rome to 
settle its future condition. The whole country, to the borders of 
IMacedonia and Epirus, was formed into a Roman provinee, under 
the name of Achaia, derived from that confederacy which had made 
the last struggle for political existence. The Roman commission- 
ers then proceeded northward, and also formed ICacedonia into a 
province. Polybius, who had hastened to Greece immediately after 
tl)c capture of Corinth, exerted all his influence to alleviate the 
misfortunes of his countrymen, and to procure for them favorable 
terms. As a friend of Scipio he was received by the Roman com- 
\nissioners with great distinction, and obtained from them a relaac- 
Ition of some of the most severe enactments which had been made 
kgainst the Achseans. 

Metellus and Mummius both triumphed on their return to Rome, 
Ihe former taking the surname of Macedonicus, the latter that of 
Achaicus. 

Carthage, so long the rival of Rome, had fallen in the same yetf 
as Connth. The reforms introduced by Hannibal after the battle 
of Zama had restored some degree of prosperity to the state ; and, 
thoii'^h the Roman party obtained the supremacy after ho had been 
compelled to fly to Antiochus, the commercial activity of the Cms 
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thA;;inians restored to the city mach of its formo influence. Romo 
looked with a jealous eye upon its reviving jx>wer, :mii1 t-ncouniprd 
Masinissa to make repeated aggressions upon its torritory. At 
length the popular party, having obtained more weight in the gov- 
ernment, made a stand against these repeated encroachments of 
Masinissa. Thereupon Cato recommended an instant declaration 
of war against Carthage ; but this met with considerable opposition 
in the Senate, and it was at length arranged that an embassy should 
be sent to Africa to gain information as to the real state of aflfaira. 
The ten embassadors, of whom Cato was the chief, offered tlieir 
arbitration, which was accepted by Masinissa, but rejected by the 
Carthaginians, who had no confidence in Komnn justice. The 
deputies accurately observed the warlike ])repnrations and the de- 
fenses of the frontier. They then entered the city, and saw tlio 
strength and population it had acquired since the Second Tunic 
War. Upon their return Cato was the foremost in asserting that 
Rome would never be safe as long as Cartilage was so powerful, so 
hostile, and so near. One day he drew a bunch of early rii)e figs 
from beneath his robe, and, throwing it upon the floor of the Sen- 
ate-house, said to the assembled fathers, who were astonished at 
the freshness and fineness of the fruit, '* Those figs were gathered 
but tliree days ago at Carthage; so close is our enemy to our 
walls." From that time forth, whenever he was called upon for 
his vote in the Senate, though the subject of debate bore no rela- 
tion to Carthage, his words were, ** Delenda est Carthago," "Car- 
thage must be destroyed."* 

Cato*s opinion prevailed, and the Senate only waited for a favor- 
able opportunity to destroy the city. This soon occurred. The 
popular party hnving driven into exile the powerful partisans of 
Masinissa, the old Nuraidian king invaded the Carthaginian terri- 
tory, and defeated the army which had been raised to oppose him 
(B.C. 160). This led to a change in the government, and the aris- 
tocratical party, once more restored to power, hastened to make 
their submission to Rome. But the liomans had resolved upon 
wiir, and, when the Carthaginian embassadors arrived at Rome, 
the two Consuls were already levying troops. The embassadors, 
knowing that resistance was hopeless, sought to appease the anger 
of the Senate by unconditional obedience. They were ordered to 
send 300 youths of the noblest families to meet the Consuls at 
Lilybaeum, and were told that the Consuls would acquaint them 
with the farther orders of the Senate. At Lilybajum the Consuls 

• This Btory innst appear etrange to those who know not tliat it was a custom 
for Roman Senatcx^ wlun caUf d upon for their vote, to exprcM— no matter -^•"t 
the qnestJon— any opinion wliicli they deemed of gi-eat importance to the w 
«ftiw0tate. 
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found the hostages awaiting them, and then promised the Car- 
thaginian envoys that the decision of the Senate should be an- 
nounced to them in Africa. Upon reaching Utica, which surren- 
dered to them in despair, the Consuls informed the Carthaginians 
that, as their state would henceforth be under the protection of 
Rome, they had no longer any occasion for arms, and must sur- 
render all the munitions of war. Even this demand was complied 
with, and the Roman commissioners who were sent to Carthage 
brought to the Roman camp 200,000 stand of arms, and 2000 cata* 
pults. The Consuls, thinking that the state was now defenseless, 
threw off the mask, and announced the final resolution of the Sen- 
ate: *'That Carthage must be destroyed, and that its inhabitants 
must build anotlicr city ten miles distant from the coast." When 
this terrible news reached Carthage, despair and rage seized all 
the citizens. They resolved to perish rather than submit to so pcr- 
tidious a foe. AH the Italians within the walls were massacred ; 
the members of the former government took to flight, and the pop- 
ular party once more obtained the power. Almost superhuman ef- 
foits were made to obtain means of defense ; com was collected 
from every quarter ; arms were manufactured day and night ; the 
women cut off their long hair to be made into strings for the cata- 
pults, and the whole city became one vast work-shop. The Con- 
suls now saw that it would be necessary to have recoorse to force ; 
but they had no military ability, and their attacks were repnlsed 
with great loss. The younger Scipio Africanus, who was then 
serving in the army as military tribune, displayed great brayeiy 
and military skill, and, on one occasion, saved the anny from de- 
struction. Still no permanent success was gained, and Scipio re- 
turned to Rome, accompanied by the prayers of the soldiers that 
he would come back as their commander. In the following year 
(u.G. 148) the new Consul L. Calpurnius Piso was even less suc- 
cessful than his predecessors. The soldiers became discontented } 
the Roman Senate and people, who had anticipated an easy con- 
quest, were indignant at their disappointment, and all eyes were 
turned to Scipio. Accordingly, when he became a candidate for 
the ffidileship for the ensuing year (b.c. 147), ho was unanimously 
elected Consul, though he was only thirty-seven years old, and had 
not, therefore, attained the legal age for the office. 

This remarkable man was, as we have already said, the son of 
L. iKmilius Paullus, the conqueror of Macedonia. Ho was ndnpt- 
ed by 1*. Scipio, the son of the jrreat Africanus, and is therefore 
called Scipio Africanus Minor, to distin;;uish him from his grand- 
father by adoption. 'J'o these nam?s that of il'^milianus is pomc- 
dmes added to mark the family of his birth, so that his full design 
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nation was P. Cornelius Scipio African us ^^milianus. His intima- 
cy with the historian Polybius has been already mentioned. Ho 
appears from his earliest years to have devoted himself with ardor 
to the study of literature ; and he eagerly availed himself of the 
superior knowledge of Polybius to direct him in his literary pur- 
suits. He was accompanied by the Greek historian in almost all 
his campaigns, and, in the midst of his most active military duties, 
lost no opportunity of enlarging his knowledge of Greek literature 
and philosophy by constant intercourse with his friend. Nor did 
he neglect the literature of his own country, for Terence was ad- 
mitted to his intimacy, and ho is oven said to have assisted him 
in the composition of his comedies. His friendship with Laelius, 
whose tastes and pursuits were so congenial to his own, has been 
immortalized by Cicero's celebrated treatise **0n Friendship." 
Scipio landed in Africa in b.c. 147. His first step was to restoro 
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discipline to the army. He next took bv storm Megara, a suburb 
of Carthage, and then proceeded to construct a work across the 
entrance of the harbor to cut off the city from all supplies by sea. 
But the Carthaginians defended themselves with a courage and an 
energy rarely paralleled in history. While Scipio was engaged in 
this laborious task, they built a fleet of fifty ships in their inner 
port, and cut a new channel communicating with the sea. Hence, 
when Scipio at length succeeded in blocking up the entrance of the 
harbor, he found all his labor useless, as the Carthaginians sailed 
out to sea by the new outlet. But this fleet was destroyed after an 
obstinate engagement which lasted three days. At length, in the 
following year (b.c. 146), Scipio had made all his preparations for 
the final assault. The Carthaginians defended themselves with 
the courage of despair. They fought from street to street, and 
from house to house, and the work of destruction and butchery 
went on for six days. The fate of this once magnificent city moved 
Scipio to tears ; and, anticipating that a similar catastrophe might 
one day befall Rome, he is said to have repeated the lines of the 
Iliad over the flames of Carthage : '* The day shall come when 
sacred Troy shall perish, and Priam and his people shall be slain." 

Scipio returned to Rome in the same year, and celebrated a 
splendid triumph on account of his victory. The surname of Af- 
ricanus, which he had inherited by adoption, had now been ac- 
quired by his own exploits. 

A portion of the dominions of Carthage was assigned to Utica. 
The remainder was formed into a Roman province under the name 
of Africa. Carthage itself was leveled to the ground, and a curse 
pronounced upon any who should rebuild the city. C. Gracchus, 
however, only twenty-four years afterward, attempted to found a 
new city upon the ancient site under the name of Jnnonia ; bat 
evil prodigies at its foundation, and the subsequent death of Grac- 
chus, interrupted this design. The project was rcA-ived by Julius 
Caesar, and was carried into effect by Augustus ; and Roman Car- 
thage, built at a short distance from the former city, became the 
capital of Africa, and one of the most fiourishing cities in the an- 
cient world. In the fifth century it was taken by Genseric, and 
made the capital of the Vandal kingdom in Africa. It was re* 
taken by Bclisarius, but was finally captured and destroyed by tlie 
Arabs in a.d. G47. Its site is now desolate, marked only by a hm 
ruins. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

spahibh W1B8, B.C. 153-133. pibbt scbtilb was, b.c. 134-132. 
The geuerouB poHcj of Tib. Sempronias Gracchus in B.C. 170* 
bad secnred Tor Spain a long period of tranijuillity. Bnt in 11.0. 
153, tlie inhabitanU of Segeda having commenced rebnilding tlie 
wolle of their town, vrhich was forbidden by one of the articles in 
tbe treaty of Gracchna, a new war broke out, which lasted for many^ 
yenTB. Tbe Celtiberians in general esponsed the cause of Segcda, 
and tbe Consul Q. Fabina NoUlior made an unsiiccsaaful campaign 
against thoni. His ■ncc«ssor, tbe Consul M. Claudins Marcetlna, 
grandson of (he Marcellas who was celebrated in Che Second Panic 
War, carried on the war with vigor, and concluded a peace with the 
- enemy on very fair terms (b.c. 162). Tbe Consul of the following 
year, L. Lccinius Lucullos, finding the Celtiberians at peace, turned 
his arms against the Vacceei, Cantabri, and other nations as yet qd< 
known to the Romans. At the same time the Prietor Ser. Snljnc- 
ios Galba invaded Lnsitania, but, though he met with some advan- 
tage at first, he was subsequently defeated with great loss, and e§- 
c^wd with only a few horsemen. In the following year (b.c. 150) 
he again invaded tlie coanCry from the south, while Lucullos attack- 
ed it from tho norili. The Lusitanians therefore sent embossadora 

•SHP.11B. 
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to Galba to make their submission. He receiyed them with kind- 
ness, lamented the poverty of their country, and promised to assign 
them more fertile lands, if they would meet him in three bodies, 
with their wives and children, in three places which ho fixed upon. 
The simple people believed him. But he meditated one of the 
most atrocious acts of treachery and cruelty recorded in history. 
He fell upon each body separately, and butchered them, men, wom- 
en, and children, without distinction. Among the very few who 
escaped was Viriathus, the future avenger of his nation. Gralba 
was brought to trial on his return to Rome on account of this ont- 
ragc ; and Cato, then in the 85th year of his age, inveighed against 
his treachery and baseness. But Galba was eloquent and wealthy, 
and the liberal employment of his money, together with the com- 
passion excited by his weeping children and ward, obtained his ac- 
quittal. 

Viriathus appears to have been one of those able guerrilla chiefs 
whom Si)ain has produced at every period of her history. He is 
said to have been first a shepherd and aftem'ard a robber, but he 
soon acquired unbounded influence over the minds of his conntry- 
men. After the massacre of Galba, those Lusitanians who had not 
left their homes rose as a man against the rule of such treacherous 
tyrants. Viriathus at first avoided all battles in the plains, and 
waged an incessant predatory warfare in the monntains; and ho 
met with such continued good fortune, that numbers flocked to his 
standard. The aspect of affairs seemed at length so threatening 
that in b.c. 145 the Romans determined to send the Consul Q. Fa- 
bins Maximus into the country. In the following year Fabins de- 
feated Viriathus with great loss ; but this success was more than 
counterbalanced by the revolt of the Celtiberians, the bravest and 
most noble-minded of the Spaniards. The war is usually known 
by the name of the Numantine, from Nnmantia, a town on the Biver 
Douro, and the capital of the Arevaci, the most powerful of the Gd- 
tibcrian tribes. 

Henceforward two Roman armies were employed in Spain, one 
in the north against the Celtiberians, and the other in the sonth 
ap^ainst Viriathus and the Lusitanians. The war against the Lusi- 
tanians was at first brought to a conclusion. In b.c. 141 Viriathos 
surprised the Proconsul Fabius Servilianus in a narrow pass, where 
escape was impossible. He used his victory with moderation, and 
suflFercd the Romans to depart uninjured, on condition of their al- 
lowing the Lusitanians to retain undisturbed ))Ossession of their 
own tcrritof}', and recognizing him as a friend and ally of Rome. 
This treaty was ratified by the Roman jKiople ; but the Consnl Q. 
Scrvilin^ Ca pic, who sucoceded Fabius in the command in soiitli- 
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em Spain, found some pretext fur violating the peace, and renewed 
the war against Yiriathus. The latter sent envoys to Ca;j)io to pro- 
pose fresh terms of peace ; but the Roman Consul jicrsuadcd them, 
by promises of large rewards, to murder tlieir general. On their 
return they assassinated him in his own tent, and m»dc their es- 
cape to the Roman camp before the Lusitanians were aware of the 
death of their chief. But, when the murdci*ers claimed their re- 
ward, the Consul coolly told them that the Romans did fot approve 
of the murder of a general by his own soldiers. The Lusitanians 
continued in arms a little longer, but the war virtually terminated 
by the death of Viviathus. 1'heir country was finally reduced to 
subjection by the Consul D.Junius Brutus in n.c. 138, who also 
crossed the rivers Bouro and Minho, and received the surname of 
Callaicus in consequence of his receiving the submission of the Cal- 
laici, or Gallaeci, a people in the northwest of Spain. 

The war against the Celtiberians was at first conducted with 
success by the Consul Q. Metellus Maccdonicus, who during his 
Prsetorship had defeated the pretender to the Macedonian throne. 
But the successors of Metellus experienced repeated disasters, and 
at length, in b.c. 137, the Consul C. Hostilius Mancinus, being en- 
tirely surrounded by the Celtiberians, was obliged to sign a peace 
with tliem, in which he recognized their independence. He only 
obtained these terms on condition that his Qusestor, Tib. Sempro- 
nins Gracchus, who was greatly respected by the Spaniards for his 
father's sake, should become responsible for the execution of the 
treaty. The Senate refused to ratify it, and went through the hyp- 
ocritical ceremony of delivering over Mancinus, bound and naked, 
to the enemy. But the Numantines, like the Samnites ifi a simi- 
lar case, declined to accept the offering. 

The Numantine war continued in the same disastrous manner to 
the Roman arms, and the people now called upon Scipio Africanus 
to bring it to a conclusion. We have already traced the career of 
this eminent man till the fall of Carthage. In b.c. 142 he was 
Censor with L. Mummins. In the administration of the duties of 
his office he followed in the footsteps of Cato, and attempted to 
repress the growing luxury and immorality of his contemporaries ; 
but his efforts were thwarted by his colleague. He vainly wished 
to check in the people the appetite for foreign conquests ; and in 
the solemn prayer which he offered at the conclusion of the lus- 
trum he changed the usual supplication for the enlargement of the 
Republic into one for its preservation. He was now elected Con- 
sol a second time, and was sent into Spain in b.c. 134. His first 
efforts were directed, as in Africa, to the restoration of discipline 
m the army, which bad become disorganized apd demoralized by 

K 
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every kind of indalf^nce. Two remaikable men senred undei 
Scipio in this war. Marine, afterward seven times Consal, and the 
Numidian prince Jugurtha. Haying brought his troops into nn 
effective condition, Scipio, in the following year, proceeded to lay 
siege to Numantia. The town was defended by its inhabitants with 
the courage and perseverance which has pre-eminently distingnish- 
ed the Spaniards in all ages in the defense of their walled towns. 
It was not till thev had snfiered the most dreadfnl extremities of 

m 

famine, eating even the bodies of the dead, that they surrendered 
the place (n.c. 133). Fifty of the principal inhabitants were se- 
lected to adorn Scipio*s trinmpli ; the rest were sold as slaves, and 
the town was leveled to the ground. He now received the sur- 
name of Numantinus, in addition to that of Africanus. 

During the Numantine war Rome was menaced by a now dan* 
ger, whicli revealed one of the plague-spots in the licpubUc. We 
have already had occasion to describe the decay of the free popu- 
lation in Italy, and the great increase in the number of slaves 
from the foreign conquests of the state.* As slaves were cheap, 
in consequence of the abundant supply, the masters did not care for 
their lives, and treated them with great barbarity. A great port 
of the land in Italy was turned into sheep-walks. The slaves were 
made responsible for the sheep committed to their care, and were 
left to supply themselves with food as they best could. It was an 
aggravation of their wretched lot, that almost all these slaves had 
once been freemen, and were not distinguished from their masters 
by any outward sign, like the negroes in the United States. In 
Sicily the free population had diminished even more than in Italy ; 
and it was in this island that the first Servile War broke out. "Dbt 
mophilus, a wealthy landowner of Enna, had treated his slaves with 
excessive barbarity. They entered into a conspiracy against their 
cruel master, and consulted a Syrian slave of the name of Eunos, 
who belonged to another master. This Eunus pretended to the 
gift of prophecy, and appeared to breathe flames t)f firo fh)m his 
mouth. He not only promised them success, but joined in the en- 
terprise himself. Having assembled to the number of abont 400 
men, they suddenly attacked Enna, and, being joined by their fel- 
low-citizens within the town, quickly made themselves masters of 
it. Great excesses were committed, and almost all the fbeemen 
were put to death with horrid tortures. Eunus had, while yet a 
slave, prophesied that bo should become king. He now assumed 
the royal diadem, and the title of King Antiochus. Sicily was at 
this time swarming with slaves, a great proportion of them Syrians, 
who flocked to the standard of their countryman and fellow-bonds> 

•See p. 128. 
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man. The reyolt now became general, and the ieland was deliv- 
ered over to the murderons fury of men maddened bv ojijuession, 
cruelty, and insult. The Pnctors, who first led armies against 
them, were totally defeated ; and in B.C. 134 it was tliought neces- 
sary to send the Consul C. Fnlvius Flaccus to subdue the insurrec- 
tion. But neither he, nor the Consul of the following year, suc- 
ceeded in this object; and it was not till b.c. 132 that the Consul 
P. Rupilius brought the war to an end by the capture of Taurome- 
ninm and Enna, the two strong-holds of the insurgents. The life 
of Eunus was spared, probably with the intention of carrying him 
to Rome, but he died in prison at Morgantia. 

About the same time died Attalus Philometor, the last king 
of Fergamus, leaving no children (b.c. 133). He beqeuathcd his 
kingdom and treasures to the Roman people ; but Aristonicus, a 
natural son of Eumenes, the father of Attalus, laid claim to the 
crown. He even defeated the Consul P. Licinius Crassus, who 
fell in the engagement (b.c. 131), but he was himself defeated and 
taken prisoner in the following year. The kingdom of Pergnnius 
was formed into a Roman province under the name of Asia (b.c. 
^129). 

The foreign dominions of Rome now comprised the ten follow- 
ing provinces, to which is added the date of the formation of each: 
1. Sicilj, B.C. 241. 2. Sardinia and Corsica, B.C. 238. 8, 4. The 
two Spains, Citerior and Ulterior, b.c. 205. 5. Gallia Cisalpina, 
B.C. 191. G. Macedonia, b.c. 146. 7. Illyricum, probably form- 
ed at the same time as Macedonia. 8. Achaia, that is. Southern 
Greece, virtually a province after the capture of Corinth, b.c. 146, 
though the exact date of its formation is unknown. 9. Africa, con- 
sisting of the dominions of Carthage, b.c. 146. 10. Asia, includ- 
ing the kingdom of Pcrganms, b.c. 129. To these an eleventh was 
added in b.c. 118 by the conquest of the southern portion of Trans- 
alpine Gaul between the Alps and the Pyrenees. In contrast with 
the other portions of Gaul, it was frequently called simply the 
^'Provincia,** a name which has been retained in the modern 




CHAPTER XXI. 

.v' THE GBAcciii. n.c. 1S3-I21. 

TirR rnoro ihoniihtful Komnns had foresccD tho danf;en irilli 
which Rome wfts mennced by tho impoveriahmenl of her freo pop- 
ulation, and tho alarming increuso in the nnniber of slarct. It Ii 
Boid that Lsclius, tha friend of ibo elder Sclpio Africanai, had at 
the close of the Sctrond Funic War mcdilatod some refomu to ar- 
rest the inoning evil, but hod piven Ihem up as iiDpmcticable. The 
ScrviloWarinHicily had lately rcvenlcd the extent of tho peri] lo 
vbich the Rcjuihlic vas exposed. It muHt have been felt by many 
that the evil would never liavc reached its present height if the Ll- 
linian Law bad been observed, if men hod been appointed lo watdi 
over its execution, and if the n«wly-acq aired pablic lands had from 
time to titne been distributed atiionf; the people. But tho noblei, 
from loni; posscssiun, had come to rcRard the public land as Iheii 
own ; many had aciiuircd their portions by purchase, inheritance. 
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or marriage ; and eyeiy one shrank from interfering with interests 
supported by long prescription and nsnge. Still, unless something 
was done, matters would become worse ; the poor would become 
poorer, and the slaves more numerous, and tlie state would de- 
scend more rapidly into the yawning nbyss beneath it. Under 
these circumstances, two young men, belonging to one of the no- 
blest families in Home, came forward to save the Republic, but 
perished in the attempt. Their violent death may be regarded as 
tiie beginning of the Civil Wars, which ended in the destruction of 
freedom, and the establishment of the dcs])Otism of the Empire. 

lllberius and Caius Gracchus were the sons of Tib. Scmpronius 
Gnechns, whose pmdent measures gave tranquillity to Sfiain for 
so many years.* They lost their father at an early age, but they 
-ware educated with the utmost care by their mother, Cornelia, the 
daughter of Scipio Africanus the elder, who had inherited from her 
fttber a love of literature, and united in her person the severe vir- 
toa of the ancient Roman matron with the superior knowledge and 
rBfinement which then prevailed in the higher classes at Rome. 
She engaged for her sons the most eminent Greek teachers ; and it 
was mainly owing to the pains she took with their education that 
they sarpsuued all the Roman youths of their age. Tiberius was 
nine years older than his brother Caius. The latter had more abil- 
ity, bat Tiberius was the more amiable, and won all hearts by the 
simplicity of his demeanor and his graceful and persuasive elo- 
quence. So highly was Tiberius esteemed, that as soon as he reach- 
ed the age of manhood he was elected Augur, and at the banquet 
given at his installation Appius Claudius, then Chief of the Senate, 
offered him his daughter in marriage. When Appius returned 
home and informed his wife that he had just betrothed their daugh- 
ter, she exclaimed, ** Why in such a hurry, unless you have got Tib. 
Gracchus for her husband?" Sempronia, the only sister of Tibe- 
rius, was married to the younger Scipio Africanus. Tiberius was 
thus, by birth and marriage, connected with the noblest families in 
the Republic — the grandson of the conqueror of Hannibal — the son- 
in-law of the Chief of the Senate — and the brother-in-law of the de- 
stioyer of Carthage. 

\ Tiberias served under his brother-in-law in Africa, and was the 
'first who scaled the walls of Carthage. He was Quajstor in n.c 
137, and accompanied the Consul C. Hostilius to Spain, where ho 
saved the army by obtaining a treaty with the Numantincs, which 
the Senate refused to ratify, t In passing through Etruria. on his 
way to Spain, Tiberius had observed with grief nnd indignation the 
deserted state of that fertile country. Thousands of foreign slaves 
* See p. im t See p. 146. 
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were tending the flocks and cnltiTating the soil of the wealthy land- 
owners, while Komnn ci:izens. thus thrown ont of employment, conld 
ECarcL'Iv ].rix:vire their daily bread, and had not a clod of earth to 
call tlifir own. He new conceived the det^ign of applying a remedy 
to tills state of tilings, and with this view became a candidate for the 
Tribunate, and was elected for the year b.c. 133. 

Tiberius, however, did not act with precipitation. The measure 
which he brought forni-ard had previously received the approbation 
of some of the wisest and noblest men in the state ; of liui oivn &- 
ther-in-law Appius Claudius ; of P. Mucins Scievola, the great jurist, 
who was then Consul ; and of Crassus, the Pontifex Miaximus. It 
was proposed to re-enact the Licinian Law of b.c. 364 — ^which had, 
in fact, never been repealed — ^but ivith some modifications and ad- 
ditions. As in the Licinian Law, no one was to he allowed to pos- 
sess more than 500 jugcra of public land ; but, to relax the strin- 
gencv' of this rule, cvei^' possessor mi^t hold in addition 250 jngera 
for each of his sons. All the rest of the public land was to bo taken 
away from them and distributed among the poor citizens, who were 
not to be permitted to alienate these lots, in order that they nught 
not be again absorbed into the estate of the wealthy. An indem- 
nity was to be given from the public treasury for all buildings erect- 
ed upon lands thus taken away. Three commissioners (Triumviri) 
were to be elected by the tribes in order to cany this law into exe- 
cution. 

The Law affected only Public Lands, but it was no less a rcvolii- 
tionary measure. It is true that no prescription can, as a general 
rule, be pleaded against the rights of the state, but the possesson 
of the public lands had enjoyed them without question for so long 
a ]icriod that they had come to regard these lands as their private 
pro])erty. In many cases, as we have already said, they had been 
acquired by bond Jule purchase, and the claim of the state, now 
advocated by Gracchus, was regarded as do^Miright robbery. At- 
tacks uiK>n pro})crty have produced the greatest convulsions in all 
states, and the Iloman landowners were ready to have recourse to 
any measures to defeat the law. But the thousands who would be 
iKinefited by it were determined to snpiwrt Tiberius At any risk! 
lie told them that **the wild beasts of Italy had their dens, aid 
holes, and hiding-places, while the men who fou^^t and blod in de- 
fense of Italy wandered about with their wives and children with- 
out a si)ot of ground to rest upon." It was evident that the law 
would be carried, and the landowners therefore resorted to tho only 
means left to them. They j>er8uaded M. Octavins, one of the Trib- 
uues, to put his veto upon the measure of his colleague. This was 
u fatal iiud imcxpected obstacle. Iii^ain did Tiberius imploro 
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Octavias to withdraw his TCto. The contest Lctwccn the Tribunes 
continued for many days. Til)crius retaliated by furbiddini:^ tho 
magistrates to exercise any of tlieir functions, and by susiieiidiug, 
in fact, the entire administration of the government. But Octa- 
vius remained firm, and Tiberius therefore determined to depose 
him from his othce. lie summoned an Assembly of the People 
and put the question to the vote. Seventeen out of the thirty-five 
tribes had already voted for the deposition of Octavius, and the 
addition of one tribe would reduce him to a private condition, 
when Tiberius stopped the voting, anxious, at the last moment, to 
prevent the necessity of so desperate a measure. Octavius, hoW' 
ever, would not yield. *' Complete what yon have begun," wn. 
his only answer to the entreaties of his colleague. The eight- 
eenth tribe voted, and Tiberius ordered him to be dragged from 
the rostra. Octavius had only exercised his undoubted rights, and 
his deposition was clearly a violation of tlie Roman constitution. 
This gave tho enemies of Gracchus the handle which they needed. 
They could now justly charge him not only with revolutionary 
measures, but with employing revolutionary means to carry them 
into effect. 

The Agrarian Law was passed without farther opposition, and 
the three commissioners elected to put it in force were Tiberius 
himself, his father-in-law Appius Claudius, and his brother Cniui^ 
then a youth of twenty, serving under P. Scipio at Numantio 
About the same time news arrived of the death of Attidus Phila 
mctor, king of Pergamus, who had bequeathed his kingdom and 
treasures to the Republic. Tiberius therefore proposed that these 
treasures should be distributed among the people who had received 
assignments of lands, to enable them to stock their farms and to 
assist them in their cultivation. He even went so far as to threat- 
en to deprive the Senate of the regulation of the new province, 
and to bring the subject before tho Assembly of the People. The 
exasperation of the Nobility was intense. They tried every 
means to blacken the character of the Tribune, and even spread a 
report that ho had received a diadem and a purple robe from tho 
envoy from Pergamus, and that he meditated making himself King 
of Rome. It was evident that his life would be no longer safe 
when he ceased to be protected by the sanctity of the Tribune's 
office. Accordingly, he became a candidate for the Tribunate for 
the following year. The Tribunes did not enter upon their office 
till December, but the election took place in June, at which time 
the country people, on whom he chiefly relied, were engaged in 
getting in the harvest. Still, two tribes had already vot^ in his 
£avor«wlien the nobility interrupted tho election by maintaining 
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that it WJ8 illegal, since no man could be chosen Tribune for two 
consecutive years. After a violent debate tlie Assembly was ad- 
journed till the follo^ving day. Tiberius now became alarmed lest 
his enemies should get the upper hand, and he went round the 
forum with his child, appealing to tiie sympathy of the people and 
imploring their aid. They readily responded to his appeal, es- 
corted him home, and a large crowd kept watch around his house 
all night. 

Next day the adjourned Assembly met on the Capitol in the 
open si>aco in front of the Temple of Jupiter. The Senate also 
nssenibled in the Tem))lo of Faith close by. Scipio Nasica, the 
leador of the more violent party in the Senate, called npon the 
Consul Mucins Scoivola to stop the re-election, but the Consnl 
declined to interfere. Fulvius Flaccus, a Senator, and a friend of 
Tiberius, hastened to inform him of the speech of Nasica, and told 
him that his death was resolved upon. Thereupon the friends of 
Tiberius prepared to resist force by force ; and as those at a dis- 
tance could not hear him, on account of the tumult and confusion, 
the Tribune pointed with his hand to his head, to intimate that his 
life was in danger. His enemies exclaimed that he was asking 
for the crown. The news reached the Senate. Nasica appealed 
to the Consul to save the Hepublic, but as ScsBYola still refused to 
have recourse to violence, Nasica sprung up and exclaimed, ''The 
Consul is betraying the liepublic I let those who wish to save the 
state follow me." He then rushed out of the Senate-honse, fol- 
lowed by many of the Senators. The people made way for them ; 
and they, breaking up the benches, armed themselves with sticks^ 
and rushed upon Tiberius and his friends. The tribune fled to 
the Temple of Jupiter, but the door had been barred by the priestSi 
and in his flight lie fell over a prostrate body. As he was rising 
he received the first blow from one of his colleagues, and was 
quickly dispatched. Upward of 300 of his partisans were slain on 
tlie same day. Their bodies were thrown into the Tiber. This 
was the first blood shed at Rome in civil strife since the expulsion 
of the kings. 

Notwitlistanding their victory, the Nobles did not ventore to pro- 
])osc the repeal of the Agrarian Law, and a new Commissioner was 
chosefi in the place of Tiberius. The popular indignation was 
so strongly excited against Scipio Nasica that his friends advised 
him to withdraw from Italy, though he was Pontifex Maximns, 
an<l therefore ought not to have quitted the country. He died 
sliortly afterward at l*ergamus. 

All eyes were now turned to Scij)io Africanus, who returned to 

me in u.c. 133. When Scii)io received at Numantia the news 
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of the death of Tiberius, he is reported to have exclaimed in the 
verse of Homer* — 

^^ So perish all who do the like again.** 

The people may have thought that the brother-in-law of Tilierius 
woald show some sympathy with his refunns niid some sorrow for 
his fate. They were, however, soon undeceived. Being asked in 
,t!ie Assembly of the Tribes by C. Papirius Carbo, the Tribune, 
who was now the leader of the popular party, what he thought of 
the death of Tilierius, he boldly replied that ** he was justly slain.*' 
Ihe people, who had probably expected a different answer, loudly 
expressed their disapprobation ; whereupon IScipio, turning to the 
mob, bade them be silent, since Italy was only their step-mother. "t 
The people did not forget this insult j but such was his influence 
and authority that the Nobility were able to defeat the bill of 
Carbo by which the Tribunes might be re-elected as often as the 
people pleased. Scipio was now regarded as the acknowledged 
leader of the Nobility, and the latter resolved to avail themselves 
of his powerful aid to prevent the Agrarian Law of Tiberius from 
being carried into effect. The Italians were alarmed at the prosr 
pect of losing some of their lands, and Sci{)io skillfully availed him* 
self of the circumstance to propose in the Senate (b.c. 129) that 
all disputes respecting the lands of the Italians should be taken 
out of the hands of the Commissioners and transferred to the Con- 
suls. This would have been equivalent to an abrogation of the 
law, and accordingly the three Commissioners offered the most ve- 
hement opposition to his proposal. In the forum he was attacked 
by Carbo, with the bitterest invectives, as the enemy of the people ; 
and upon his again expressing his approval of tho death of Tiberius, 
the people shouted out, "Down with tho tyrant I" In the evening 
he went home accompanied by the Senate and a great number of 
the Italians. He retired to his sleeping-room with the intention 
of composing a speech for tho following day. Next morning Rome 
was thrown into consternation by the news that Scipio was found 
dead in his room. The most contradictory rumors were circu- 
lated respecting his death, but it was the general opinion that he 
was murdered. Suspicion fell upon various persons, but Carbo was 
most generally believed to have been the murderer. There was no 
inquiry into the cause of his death (bat. 129). 

Scipio was only 56 at the time of his death. To the RcpubliQ 

• Od., 1. 47. 

t It must be recollected that the mob at Rome consisted chiefly of the four city 
trflMB, and that alavei when manumitted could he enrolled in these four trihea 
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his loss was irreparable. By his last act he- had como forward as 
the patron of the Italians. Had he lived he might have incorpo- 
rated them in the Koman state, and by forming a united Italy have 
saved Rome from innny of the horrors and disasters which she aft- 
erward suftcred. 

The leaders of the popular party perceived tbe mistake they had 
made in alienating the Italians from their cause, and they now se- 
cured tlieir adhesion by offering them the Roman dtizenship if 
diey would support the Agrarian Law. As Roman citizens they 
would, of course, be entitled to the benefits of the law, while thej 
would, at the same time, obtain what they had so long desirod— 
an equal share in political power. But the existing citisens, who 
saw that their own importance would be diminished by an increaie 
in their numbers, viewed such a proposal with the utmost repng^ 
nance. So strong was their feeling that, when great nnmbers of 
the Italians had flocked to Rome in b.c. 126, the Tribune M. Ju- 
nius Ponnus carried a law that all aliens should quit the city. 
Caius Gracchus spoke against this law, and his friends still remain- 
ed faithful to the cause of the Italians. In the following year (b.c. 
125), M. Fulvius Flaccus, who was then Consul, brought forward a 
Reform Bill, granting the Roman citizenship to all the Italian al- 
lies. But it was evident that the Tribes would reject this law, and 
the Senate got rid of the proposer by sending him into Tkansal- 
pine Graul, where the Massilians had implored the assistance of 
liome against the Salluvians. In the previous year Cains Grac- 
chus had gone to Sardinia as Quffistor, so that the Senate had now 
removed from Rome two of their most troublesome opponents, and 
the Italians had lost their two most powerful patrons. Bitter was 
the disappointment of the Italians. Fregellse, a town of Latimn, 
and one of the eighteen Latin colonies which had remained fiulli- 
ful to Rome during the Second Funic War, took up arms, bnt ill 
example was not followed, and it had to bear alone the farnnt of 
the unequal contest. It was quickly reduced by the Fnetor L^ 
Opimius ; the city was utterly destroyed ; and the insnrvBCtloi^ 
which a slight success would have made universal, was thus nipped 
in its bud (n.c. 125). 

Caius Gracchus had taken very little part in public affairs riBPA 
his brother's death. He had spoken only twice in public . onos it 
favor of the law of Carbo for the re-election of Tribunes, and ft 
second time in o])position to the Alien Act of Junius rcnniii^ M 
already mentioned. But the eyes of the people were natural^ 
turned toward him. His abilities were known, and the SenalS 
dreaded his return to Rome. He had been already two yean ilt 
Sardinia, and they now attempted to retain him there another, 
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"hj sending fresh troops to the province, and by commanding the 
Proconsul to remain in the island. But Cains suddenly appeared 
at Rome, to the surprise of all parties (u.c. 124). His enemies 
brought him before the Censors to account for his conduct, but lio 
defended himself so ably that not only was no stigma put upon 
him, but he was considered to have been very badly used. Ho 
showed that he hnd served in the army twelve years, though re» 
quired to serve only ten ; that he had acted as Qusestor two years, 
though the law demanded only one year's service ; and ho added 
that he was the only soldier who took out with Lim a full pursa 
and brought it back empty. 

Exasperated by the persecution of the Senate, Caius determined 
to become a candidate for the Tribuneship, and to reform the Ro- 
man constitution. He was elected for the year B.C. 123, and lost 
no time in bringing forward a number of important measures which 
are known as the Sempronian Laws. His legislation was direct- 
ed to two objects: the amelioration of the condition of the poor, 
and the weakening of tlic power of the Senate. Caius was tho 
greatest orator of all his contcm|>oraries ; the contagion of his elo> 
quence was irresistible, and the enthusiasm of the people enabled 
him to carry every thing before him. 

1. His principal laws for improving the condition of tho people 
were: 

1. The extension of the Agrarian Law of his brother by planting 
new colonies in Italy and the provinces. 

2. A state provision for the poor, enacting that com should be 
sold to every citizen at a price much below its market value. This 
was the first of the Leges FrwiientaHcp, which were attended with 
the most injurious effects. They emptied the treasury, at the same 
time that they taught the poor to become state paupers, instead of 
depending upon their own exertions for a living. 

3. Another law enacted that the soldiers should be equipped at 
the expense of the Republic, without the cost being deducted from 
their pay, as had hitherto been the case. 

II. The most important laws designed to diminish the power of 
the Senate were : 

1. The law by which the Judices were to be taken only from the 
Equites, and not from the Senators, as had been the custom hith- 
erto. This was a very important enactment, and needs a little ex- 
planation. All offenses against the state were originally tried in 
the Popular Assembly ; but when special enactments were passed 
for the trial of particular oflfenses, the practice was introduced of 
forming a body of Judices for the trial of these offenses. This was 
first done niion the passing of tho Calpnmian Law (n.o. 149) for 
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the punishment of provincial magistrates for extortion in their gov^ 
ernnicnt (/>e Repeieiulis). Such offenses had to 1x5 tried before 
the PrflBtor and a jury of Senators; but as these very Senators ei- 
ther had been or hoped to be provincial magistrates, they were not 
disposed to visit with severity offenses of which they themselves el* 
ther had been or were likely to be guilty. By depriving the Sen- 
ators of this judicial power, and by transferring it to the Equites, 
Gracchus also made the latter a political order in the state apart 
from their military character. The name of Equites was now ap- 
plied to all persons who were qualitied by their fortune to act as 
Judices, whether they served in the army or not. From this iimo 
is dated the creation of an Or do Equestj-is, whose interests were fre- 
quently opposed to those of the Senate, and who therefora served 
as a check upon the latter. 

2. Another law was directed against the arbitrary proceedings 
of the Senate in the distribution of the provinces. Hitherto the 
Senate had assigned the provinces to the Consuls after their elec- 
tion, and thus had had it in their power to grant wealthy govern- 
ments to their partisans, or unprofitable opes to those opposed to 
them. It was now enacted that, before the election of the Consols, 
the Senate should determine the two provinces which the Consuls 
should have ; and that they should, immediately after election, set- 
tle between themselves, by lot or otherwise, which province each- 
should take. 

These laws raised the popularity of Caius still higher, and he be- 
came for a time the absolute ruler of Home. He was re-elected 
Tribune for the following year (b.c. 122), though he did not offer 
himself as a candidate. M. Fulvius Flaccus, who had been Consul 
in B.C. 125, was also chosen as one of his colleagues. Flaccus, it 
will be recollected, had proposed in his consulship to give the lio- 
man franchise to the Italian allies, and it was now determined to 
bring forward a similar measure. Caius therefore brought in a 
bill conferring the citizenship upon all the Latin colonies, and 
making the Italian allies occupy the position which the Latins had 
previously held. This wise measure was equally disliked in tho 
forum and the Senate. Neither the influence nor the eloquence 
of Gracchus could induce the pc^])le to view with satisfaction the 
admission of the Italian allies to equal rights and privileges with 
themselves. Tho Senate, perceiving that the popularity of Grac- 
chus had been somewhat shaken by this measure, employed his col* 
league, M. Livius Drusus — who was noble, well-educated, wealthy, 
nnd eloquent — to undermine his influence with the people. With 
ihe sanction of the Senate, Drusus now endeavored to outbid Grao-> 
chuR. lie played the part of a demagogue in order to snppUutt 
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the tme friend of the people. He gave to the Senate the credit of 
every popular law wjjicli he proposed, and gradually impressed the 
people with the belief that the Nobles were their best friends. 
Gracchus proposed to found two colonics nt Tarentum and Capua, 
and named among the founders some of the most respectable citi- 
zens. Drusns introduced a law for establishing no fewer than 
twelve colonies, and for settling 3000 poor citizens in each. Grac- 
dius, in the distribution of the public land, reserved a rent payable 
to the public treasury. Drusus abolished even this payment.' He 
also gained the confidence of the people by asking no favor for 
himself; he took no part in the foundation of colonies, and left to 
others the management of business in which any money had to bo 
expended. Gracchus, on the other hand, superintended every thing 
in person ; and the i)eople, always jealous in pecuniar}' matters, 
began to susi)ect his motives. During his absence in Africa, whith- 
er he had gone as one of the three Commissioners for founding a 
colony upon the ruins of Carthage, Drusus was able to weaken his 
popularity still farther. On his retuni he endeavored in vain to 
reorganize his party and recover his j>ower. Both he and Flaccus 
failed in being re-elected Tribunes ; while L. Opimius and Q. Fa- 
bius, two personal enemies of Gracchus, were raised to the Consul- 
ship. The two new Consuls had no sooner entered upon office 
(B.C. 121) than they resolved to drive matters to extremities. One 
of the first measui*es of Opimius was a })roposal to repeal the law 
for colonizing Carthage, because it had been established ujion the 
site which l^ipio had cursed. It was evident that a pretext was 
only sought for taking the life of Gracchus, and Flaccus urged him 
to repel violence by force. Caius shrunk from this step, but an ac- 
cident gave his enemies the pretext which they longed for. The 
tribes had assembled at the Capitol to decide upon the colony at 
Carthage, when a servant of the Consul Opimius, pushing against 
Gracchus, insolently cried out, "Make way for honest men, you 
rascals." Gracchus turned round to him with an angry look, and 
the man was immediately stabbed by an unknown hand. The as- 
icmbly immediately broke up, and Gracchus returned home, fore- 
seeing the advantage which this unfortunate occurrence would give 
to his enemies. The Senate declared Gracchus and Flaccus public 
enemies, and invested the Consuls with dictatorial powers. Dur- 
ing the night Opimius took possession of the Temple of Castor and 
Pollux, which overlooked the forum ; summoned a meeting of the 
Senate for the following morning, and ordered all the partisans of 
the Senate to be present, each with two armed slaves. Flaccus 
•eized the Temple of Diana on the Aventine, and distributed arms 
lo his followers: hero he was joined by Gracchus. Civil war was 
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tbus declared. After Bome rnitllesB atlempU at DCgotia^n, the 
Coiisnl proceeJed cu attack tlio Avcntjno. Little or no ri'siatanca 
was made, and Flaccus an<l Gmci-hDa took to flight, and crossed tho 
Tiber hy tlie Siiblician liridije. Gracchna escaped to the Grove of 
tho Furies, Bccomiiaiiied onlj by a ungle Blare. When tho pnr- 
(uera reached the spot ihoy found both of them dead. The Blava 
hod first killed his niosler and then himself. Tho head of Grac- 
ehuB 1TB8 cut off, and carried to Opimius, who gare to the penoa 
)rho brought it its weiglit in gold. Flaccas was al«o put to death, 
together uith numbers of hia partj. Their corpses were thrown 
into ihB Tibar, their houses demolished, and their property confit- 
cated. Even their widows were forbidden to irear mourning. Aft- 
er the bloody ivork hod been finistked, the Consul, by order of tbo 
Senate, dedicated a temple to Concord ! 

At a later time Btatucs of tha two Gracchi wore set up in public 
places, and the spots on which they fell were declared holy ground ; 
but for the present no one dared to show any sympathy fbr their 
fate. Their mother Cornelia retired to Hisenum, where aho waa 
TJslted by the moat distinguished men. She loved to reconnt tc 
her guests the story of her noble sons, and narrated their deMh 
without ahoninjr sorrow or sheddiog tears, aa if she had been apeak. 
ing of heroes of tho olden time. ^ 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

I!1B TIMKH. n.c. 118-104. 



Tas murder of C. Gracchus and hia ndbcrenta left the Nobilj^ 
undisputed mailers of Ibe state, till their scondalom conduct in 
the Jugurthan War provoked a reaction against them, and railed 
to power a more terrible opponent than ibe Gracchi bad ever heen. 
This man, who look snch signal rengeance upon the Nobilll]', was 
the lowborn Uabtcb. He was a native of Arpinum, and waa 
aaid Co have irorked for wages as a common peasant before he en* 
tered the ranks of the armj. He first served in Spain, and waa 
present at the siege of Namantia in n.c. 134. Here he dislin- 
goished himself so much Ihat he attracted the notice of S<:ipio 
AJiicaniu, and received from him many marks of honor. Scipio 
indeed admitted him to his table ; and on a certain occasion, when 
OH of tha gnests aaked Scipio where the Soman peopla woulafind 
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8U(-h another general after his death, he is said to have laid his 
hand on the shoulder of Marius, and said, ** Perhaps here." The 
name of Marius docs not occur again for many years, but lie doubt* 
less continued to ser\'o in the army, and became so distinguished 
that he was at length raised to the Tribunate of the Plebs in B.C. 
119, though not till he had attained the mature age of 88. Only 
two years had elapsed since the death of C. Gracchus ; and the 
Nobles, flushed with victory, resolved to put down witli a high hand 
the least invasion of their privileges and power. But Marius had 
the bolduess to propose a law for the purpose of giving greater free- 
dom at elections; and when the Senate attempted to overawe 
him, he ordered one of his officers to carry the Consul Metellus to 
prison. Marius now became a marked man. He lost his election 
to the .^Sdileship, and with difficulty obtained the Pnetorship (b.c. 
115); but he added to his influence by his marriage with Julia, the 
sister of C. Julius Coesar, the father of the future mler of Rome. 
His military abilities recommended him to the Consul Metellus 
(B.C. lOD), who was anxious to restore dbcipline in the army and 
to retrieve the glory of the Roman name, which had been tarnish- 
ed by the incapacity and corruption of the previous generals in the 
Jugurthan War, which now requires our attention. 

Masinissa, the ruler of Numidia, and so long the faithful ally of 
the Romans, had died in b.c. 149, at the advanced ago of 90, leav- 
ing three sons, Micipsa, Mastanabal, and Gulussa, among whom 
his kingdom was divided by Scipio Africanus, according to the dy- 
ing directions of the old king. Mastanabal and Gulussa dying in 
their brother^s lifetime, Micipsa became sole king. Jugurtha was 
a bastard son of Mastanabal ; but Micipsa brought him up with 
his own sons, Hiempsal and Adherbal. Jugurtha distinguished 
himself so much that he began to excite the jealousy of Micipsa. 
In order to remove him to a distance, and not without a hope that 
he might perish in the war, Micipsa sent him, in b.c. 134, with an 
auxiliary force, to assist Scipio against Numantia; but this only 
proved to the young man a fresh occasion of distinction. By his 
zeal, courage, and ability he gained the favor not only of his com* 
mander, but of all the leading nobles in the Roman camp, by many 
of whom he was secretly stimulated to nourish ambitions schemes 
for acquiring the sole sovereignty of Numidia ; and notwithstand- 
ing the contrary advice of Scipio, the counsels seem to have toBk 
deep into the mind of Jugurtha. On his return he was receired 
with every demonstration of honor by Micipsa ; nor did he aUow 
his ambitious projects to break forth during the lifetime of the old 
man. Micipsa, on his death-bed, though but too clearly fo r eseei ng 
what would happen, commended the two young princes to the 
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of Jngnrtha ; but at the yeiy first interview which took place be« 
tween them after his decease (b.c. 118) their diijscnsions broke out 
with the utmost fierceness. Shortly afterward Jugurtha found an 
opportunity to surprise and assassinate Hiempsal ; whereupon Ad- 
herbal and his partisans rushed to arms, but were defeated in bat- 
tle by Jugurtha. Ad herbal himself fled for refuge to the lioman 
province, from whence he hastened to Rome to lay his cause be* 
tore the Senate. Jugurtha had now the opportunity, for the first 
time, of putting to the test that which he had learnt in the camp 
before Nnmantia of the venality and corruption of the Roman no- 
bility. He sent embassadors to Rome to counteract, by a lavish 
distribution of bribes, the efiect of the just complaints of Adherbal, 
and by these means succeeded in averting the indignation of the 
Senate. A decree was, however, passed for the division of the 
kingdom of Numidia between the two competitors, and a commit- 
tee of Senators sent to enforce its execution ; but as soon as these 
arrived in Africa, Jugurtha succeeded in gaining them over by the 
same unscrupulous methods, and obtained, in the partition of the 
kingdom, the western division adjacent to Mauritania, by far the 
larger and richer portion of the two (b.c. 117). But this advan- 
tage was far from contenting him, and shortly afterward he in- 
vaded the territories of his rival with a large army. Adherbal 
was defeated in the first engagement, his camp taken, and he him- 
self with difficulty made his escape to the strong fortress of Cirta. 
Here he was closely blockaded by Jugurtha. The garrison sur- 
rendered on a promise of their lives being spared ; but these con- 
ditions were shamefully violated by Jugurtha, who immediately 
put to death Adherbal and all his followers (b.c. 112). 

Indignation was now loud at Rome against the Numidian king ; 
yet so powerful was the influence of those whose favor ho had 
gained by his gold, that he would probably have prevailed upon 
the Senate to overlook all his misdeeds, had not one of the Trib- 
nnes, C. Memmius, by bringing the matter before the people, com* 
pelled the Senators to give way. War was accordingly declare^ 
against him, and one of the Consuls, L. Calpumius Bestia, landed 
in Africa with a large army, and immediately proceeded to invade 
Kamidia (b.c. 111). But Jugurtha easily bribed Bestia and M. 
Scanms, who acted as his principal lieutenant, to grant him a fa^ 
Torable peace, on condition only of a pretended submission, tow 
gether with the surrender of thirty elephants and a small sum of 
money. As soon as the tidings of this disgraceful transaction 
reached Borne, the indignation excited was so great that, on the 
proposition of C. Memmius, it was agreed to send the Proitor L. 
Cassiua, a man of the highest integrity, to l^umidia^ in order to 
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prerail on the king to repair in person to Rome, the pc^nlar party 
hoping to be able to convict the leaders of the Nobility by means 
of his evidence. The safe-conduct granted him by the state was 
religiously observed ; but the scheme failed of its effect, for, as soon 
as Jiigurtha was brought forward in the assembly of the people to 
make his statement, one of the Tribunes, who had been preTiously 
gained over by the friends of Scaurus and Bestia, forba^de him to 
speak. He nevertheless remained at Rome for some time longer, 
and engaged in secret intrigues, which would probably have been 
ultimately crowned with success had he not in the mean time Ten- 
turcd to assassinate Massiva, son of Gulussa, who was putting in • 
claim to the Numidian throne. It was impossible to overlook so 
daring a crime, perpetrated under the very eyes of the Senate. 
Jugurtha was ordered to quit Italy without delay. It was on this 
occasion that he is said, when leaving Rome, to have uttered the 
memorable words, '* A city for sale, and destined to perish qoiddy, 
if it can find a purchaser." 

War was now inevitable ; but the incapacity of Sp. Fostumins 
Albinns, who arrived to conduct it (b.c. 110), and still more that 
of his brother Aulus, whom he left to command in his absence, 
when called away to hold the elections at Rome, ])roved as favora- 
ble to Jugurtha as the corruption of their predecessors. Aulofi, 
having penetrated into the heart of Numidia, suffered himself to 
be surprised in his camp ; great part of his army was cut to pieces, 
and the rest only escaped a similar fate by the ignominy of passing 
under the yoke. But Jugurtha had little reason to rqjoice in this 
success, great as it might at first appear; for the disgrace at onco 
roused all the spirit of the Roman people ; the treaty condnded 
by Aulns was instantly annulled, immense exertions made to raise 
troops, and one of the Consuls for the new year (n.c. 109), Q. C»- 
cilius Metellus, hastened to Numidia to retrieve the honor of the 
Roman arms. But this did not satisfy the people. The scandal- 
ous conduct of so many of the Nobles had given fresh life to the 
populur party ; and the Tribune C. Mamilius carried a bill for the 
appointment of three Commissioners to inquire into the condnct of 
all of those who had received bribes firom Jugurtha. Scannn^ 
though one of the most guilty, managed to be put upon the Com- 
mission. But he dared not shield his confederates. Many men 
of the highest rank were condemned, among whom were Bestia, 
Albinus, and Opimius. The last named was the Opimius who set- 
ed with such ferocity toward Cuius Gracchus and his party. He 
died in exile at Dyrrhachium some years afterward, in great per- 
ertv. 

The Consul Metellus, who was an able general and a man of 
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the strictest integrity, landed in Africa, with Marias as his lieuten- 
ant, in B.C. 109. As soon as Jugurtha discovered the character 
of the new commander he hegan to despair of success, and made 
overtures for submission in earnest. These were apparently en- 
tertained by Metellus, while he sought in fact to gain over the ad- 
herents of the king, and induce them to betray him to the Romans, 
at the same time that he continued to advance into the enemy's 
territories. Jugurtha, in his turn, detected his designs, attacked 
him suddenly on his march with a numerous force, but was, after a 
severe struggle, repulsed, and his army totally routed. Metellus 
ravaged the greater part of the country, but failed in taking the 
important town of Zama before he withdrew into winter quarters. 
But he had produced such an effect upon the Numidian king, that 
Jugurtha was induced, in the course of the winter, to make offers 
of unqualified submission, and even surrendered all his elephants, 
with a number of arms and horses, and a large sum of money, to 
the Roman general ; but when called upon to place himself per- 
sonally in the power of Metellus, his courage failed him, he broke 
off the negotiation, and once more had recourse to arms. Marius 
bad greatly distinguished himself in the preceding campaign. The 
readiness with which he shared the toils of the common soldiers, 
eating of the same food, and working at the same trenches with 
them, had endeared him to them, and through their letters to their 
friends at Rome his praises were in every body's mouth. His in- 
creasing reputation and popularity induced him to aspire to the 
Consulship. His hopes were increased by a circumstance which 
happened to him at Utica. While sacrificing at this place the of- 
ficiating priest told him that the victims predicted some great and 
wonderful events, and bade him execute whatever purpose he had 
in his mind. Marius thereupon applied to Metellus for leave of 
absence, that he might proceed to Rome and offer himself as a 
candidate. The Consul, who belonged to a family of the highest 
nobility, at first tried to dissuade Marius from his presumptuous 
attempt, by pointing out the certainty of failure ; and when he 
conld not prevail upon him to abandon his design, he civilly 
evaded his request by pleading the exigencies of the public service, 
which required his presence and assistance. But, as Marius still 
continued to press him for leave of absence, Metellus said to him 
on one occasion, ''Ton need not be in such a hurry to go to Rome; 
it will be quite time enough for you to apply for the Consulship 
along with my son." The latter, who was then ser>'ing with the 
anny, was a youth of only twenty years of age, and could not, 
therefore, become a candidate for the Consulship for the next 
twenty years. This insult was never forgotten by Marius. He 
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now began to intrigue against his general, and to represent that 
the war was purposely prolonged by Metellas to gratify his own 
vanity and love of military power. He openly declared that with 
one half of the army he would soon have Jugurtha in chains ; and 
as all his remarks were carefully reported at Borne, the people be* 
gan to regard him as the only person competent to finish the war. 
Metellns at last allowed him to leave Africa, but only twelve days 
before the election. Meeting with a favorable wind, he arrived at 
Rome in time, and was elected Consul with an enthusiasm which 
bore down all opposition. He received from the people the prov- 
ince of Numidia, although the Senate had previously decreed that 
Metellus should continue in his command. The exaltation of 
Marius knew no bounds. In his speeches to the pubUc, he gloried 
in his humble origin. He upbraided the Nobles with their effsm*> 
inacy and licentiousness ; he told them that he looked upon the 
Consulship as a trophy of his conquest over them ; and be proudly 
compared his own wounds and military experience with their indo- 
lence and ignorance of war. It was a great triumph for the peo- 
ple and a groat humiliation for the aristocracy, and Marios made 
them drink to the dregs the bitter cup. While engaged in theio 
attacks upon the Nobility, he at the same time carried on a levy of 
troops with great activity, and enrolled any persons who ehoM to 
offer for the service, however poor and mean, instead of taking 
them from the five classes according to ancient custom.* 

Meantime Metellus had been carrying on the war in Africa M 
Proconsul (b.c. 108). But the campaign was not productive of 
such decisive results as might have been expected. Jugnrtha 
avoided any general action, and eluded the pursuit of Metdiui hj 
the rapidity of his movements. Even when driven from Thala, a 
strong-hold which he had deemed inaccessible ftom its poeition in 
the midst of arid deserts, he only retired among the GsBtalianB, and 
quickly succeeded in raising among those wild tribes a fresh army, 
with which he once more penetrated into the heart of Nnmidia. 
A still more important accession was that of Bocchns, king of 
Mauritania, who had been prevailed upon to raise an army, and 
advance to the support of Jugurtha. Metellus, however, having 
now relaxed his own efforts, from disgust at hearing that C. Marios 
had been appointed to succeed him in the command, remained on 
the defensive, while ho sought to amuse the Moorish king by 
gotiation. 

The arrival of Marias (b.c. 107) infused fresh vigor into the 
man arms. lie quickly reduced in succession almost all the strongs 
holds that still remained to Jugurtha, in some of which the king 
* On this important change in the Roman army, see p. 194 
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liad deposited his principal treasares ; and the latter, seeing him. 
self thus deprived step by step of all his dominions, at length do- 
termined on a desperate attempt to retricro his fortunes by one 
grand effort. He with difficulty prevailed on the wavering Bocchus, 
by the most extensive promises in case of success, to co-operate 
with him in this enterprise ; and the two kings, with their united 
forces, attacked Marius on his march, when he was about to retire 
into winter quarters. Though the lioman general was taken by 
surprise for a moment, his consummate skill and the discipline of 
his troops proved again triumphant ; the Numidians were repulsed, 
and their army, as usual with them in case of a defeat, dispersed in 
all directions. Jugurtha himself, after displaying the greatest cour- 
age in the action, cut his way almost alone through a body of Ro- 
man cavalry, and escaped from the field of battle. He quickly again 
gathered round him a body of Kumidian horse ; but his only hope 
of continuing the war now rested on Bocchus. The latter was for 
some time uncertain what course to adopt, but was at length gain> 
ed over by Sulla, the Quiestor of Marius, to tlio Homan cause, and 
joined in a plan for seizing the person of the Numidian king. Ju- 
gurtha fell into the snare ; he was induced, under pretense of a 
conference, to repair with only a few followers to meet Bocchas, 
when he was instantly surrounded, his attendants cut to pieces, and 
be himself made prisoner, and delivered in chains to Sulla, by 
whom he was conveyed directly to the camp of Marias. This oc- 
curred early in the year b.c. 106. 

L. Cornelius Sulla, the Qusestor of Marius, who afterward plays 
such a distinguished part in Roman history, was descended from a 
Patrician family which had been reduced to great obscurity. But 
his means were sufficient to secure him a good education. He 
studied the Greek and Roman writers with diligence and success, 
and early imbibed that love of literature and art by which he was 
distinguished throughout his life. But he was also fond of pleas- 
ure, and was conspicuous even among the Romans for licentious- 
ness and debauchery. He was in eveiy respect a contrast to Ma- 
rias. He possessed all the accomplishments and all the vices which 
the old Cato had been most accustomed to denounce, and he was 
one of those advocates of Greek literature and of Greek profligacy 
who had since Cato*s time become more and more common among 
the Roman Nobles. But Sulla's love of pleasure did not absorb 
all his time, nor enfeeble his mind ; for no Roman during the lat- 
ter days of the Republic, with the exception of Julius Caesar, had a 
clearer jadgment, a keener discrimination of character, or a firmer 
will. Upon his arrival in Africa, Marius was not well pleased that 
& Qoaestor h.ad been assigned to him who was only knowxi for hia 
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profligacy, and who bad bad no experience in war ; but the leal and 

energy with which Sulla attended to bis new daties goon rendered 
him A Dseful nnd skillful officer, and gained for bim tbo nngnali- 
fied approbation of bia commander, notwitbataading bU previoni 
prejudices a);alnst him. He was equallj auccessfiil in winning the 
affectiona of the aoldiera. He always oddreaeed them ivith the 
greatest kindness, seized erei^ opportunity of confbrriog faTors apon 
Ihem, was ever ready to take part in all the jeata of the camp, and 
at the same time never sbrank Trom sharing in all their labora and 
dangers. It is a cariona circumstance that Marina gave to hia fa- 
lure enemy and the deatroyor of bis family and party tbe fint op- 
poriuniiy of distinguishing bimsclf. Tbe enemies of Marina clum- 
cd for Sulla the plory of tbe betrayal of Jugunha, and Snlla him- 
self took the credit of it by always wearing a ugnet ring repre- 
senting the scene of the anirender. 

Mariu9 continued more than a year in Africa after tha captnreof 
JugnrtbiL. He entered Rome on the first of Jannaiy, u.c. 104, lead- 
ing Jugurtha in triumph. Tbe Numidian king was then thrown 
into a dungeon, and tliere starved to death. Marios, daring hi* 
absence, had been elected Consul a second time, and be entered 
upon his office on the day of hia triamph. The reason of thii nn- 
precedenled honor will be related in tbe following chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 



TBX CMBRI AKD 



A GREATER danger than Kome had experienced since the time 
of Hannibal now threatened the state. Vast numbera of barbari- 
ans, luch OS spread over the Boulh of Europe in the later times of 
the Roman Empire, had collected together on the northern aide of 
the Alps, and were ready to pour dovn upon Ital}'. The two lead- 
ing nations of whjcli they consieted are called Cimbri and Toutones, 
of whom the former were probably Celts and the latter Gemuuu, 
but tbo exact parts of Europe from which they came can not be w- 
oertained. The wholo host is said to have contained 300,000 fight- 
iDg men, besides a much larger number of women and cbildren. 
The alarm at liome was still farther increased by the ill gncceis 
which had hitherto attended tlie armsoftheSepnblic against these 
barbarians. Army after army had fallen before them. The Cimbn 
were fiiBt beard of in B.C. 1 13, in Noiicnm, whence they descended 
iato Illyricam, and defeated a Roman army under iho command of 
Cn. Papirius Carbo. They then marched westwnrd into Switzer- 
land, where they were joined by the Tigurini and the Ambrones. 
They next poured over Gaul, which tlicy plundered and ravaged in 
every direction. The Romans sent army after army to defend ihe 
sontbwestern part of the country, which was now a Roman prov- 
ince; but r11 in vain. In k.c. ioO the Consul M. Junius Silanus 
was defeated by the Cimbri ; in b.c. 107 the Tigurini cat in pieces, 
near the Lake of Qsneva, the army of the Consul L. Cassiua T^x. 
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ginus, the colleague of Marias, who lost his life in the battle ; and 
shortly afterward M. Aurelius Scaurus was also defeated and taken 
prisoner. But the most dreadful loss was still to come. In B.C. 
105 two consular armies, commanded by Use Consul Cn, Mallius 
Maximus and the Proconsul Cn. Senilius Ca?pio, consisting of 
80,000 men, were completely annihilated by the barbarians: only 
two men are said to have escaped the slaughter. 
• These repeated disasters hushed all party quarrels. Every one 
4kt Rome felt that Marins was the only man capable of saving the 
state, and he was accordingly elected Consul by the unanimous 
votes of all parties while he was still absent in Africa. He enter, 
ed Rome in triumph, as we have already said, on the 1st of Janu- 
ary, B.C. lOi, which was the first day of his second Consulship. 
Meantime the threatened danger was for a while averted. Instead 
of crossing the Alps and pouring down upon Italy, as had been ex- 
pected, the Cimbri marched into Spain, which they ravaged for the 
next two or three years. This interval was advantageously em« 
ployed by Marius in training the new troops, and accustoming them 
to hardships and toil. It was probably during this time that he 
introduced the various changes into the organization of the Ro* 
man army which are usually attributed to him. Notwithstanding 
the sternness and severity with which he punished the least breach 
of discipline, he was a favorite with his new soldiers, who learned 
to place implicit confidence in their general, and were delighted 
with the strict impartiality with which he visited the ofiensee of the 
officers as well as of the privates. As the enemy still continiied in 
Spain, Marius was elected Consul a third time for the year B.O. 
103, and also a fourth time for the following year, with Q. Lntatiiis 
Catulus as his colleague. It was in this year (b.c. 102) that the 
long-expected barbarians arrived. The Cimbri, who had returned 
from Spain, united their forces with the Teutones. Marina first 
took up his position in a fortified camp upon the Rhone, probaUj 
in the vicinity of the modern Aries ; and as the entrance of the 
liver was nearly blocked up by mud and sand, he employed his lol- 
diers in digging a canal from the Rhone to the Mediterranean, that 
he might the more easily obtain his supplies from the sea.* Mean- 
time the barbarians had divided their forces. The Cimbri mareh- 
ed round the northern foot of the Alps, in order to enter Italy by 
the northeast, crossing the Tyrolcse Alps by the defiles of Triden- 
tum ( Trent). The Teutones and Ambrones, on the other hand, 
marched against Marius, intending, as it seems, to penetrate into 
Italy by Nice and the Riviera of Grcnoa. Marius, anxious to ao- 

* ThiB canal continued to exist long afterward, and bore the name 
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eustom his soldiers to the sayage and strange appearance of the 
barbarians, would not give them battle at first. The latter resolved 
to attack the Homan camp ; but as they were repulsed in this at* 
tempt, they pressed on at once for Italy. So great were their num- 
bers, that they are said to have been six days in marching by the 
Roman camp. As soon as they had advanced a little way, Marins 
followed them ; and thus the armies continued to march for a few 
days, the barbarians in the front and Marius behind, till they came 
to the neighborhood of Aqus SextisB (^tx). Here the decisive bat- 
tle was fought. An ambush of 3000 soldiers, which Marius had 
stationed in the rear of the barbarians, and which fell upon them 
when they were already retreating, decided the fortune of the day. 
Attacked both in front and rear, and also dreadfully exhausted by 
the excessive heat of the weather, they at length broke their ranks 
and fled. The carnage was dreadful ; the whole nation was anni* 
hilated, for those who escaped put an end to their lives, and their 
wives followed their example. Immediately after the battle, as 
Marius was in the act of setting fire to the vast heap of broken 
arms which was intended as an offering to the gods, horsemen rode 
up to him, and greeted him with the news of his being elected Con- 
snl for the fifth time. 

The Cimbri, in the mean time, had forced their way into Italy. 
The colleague of Marius, Q. Lutatius Catulus, despairing of de- 
fending the passes of the Tyrol, had taken up a strong position on 
the Athesis (Adige) ; but, in consequence of the terror of his sol- 
diers at the approach of the barbarians, he was obliged to retreat 
even beyond the Po, thus leaving the whole of the rich plain of 
Lombardy exposed to their ravages. Marius was therefore recalled 
to Rome. The Senate offered him a triumph for his victory over 
the Teutones, which he declined while the Cimbri were in Italy, 
and proceeded to join Catulus, who now commanded as Proconsul 
(b.c. 101). The united armies of the Consul and Proconsul cross- 
ed the Po, and hastened in search of the Cimbri, whom they found 
to the westward of Milan, nearVercellse, searching for the Teutones, 
of whose destruction they had not yet heard. The Cimbri met 
with the same fate as the'Teutones; the whole nation was annihi- 
lated ; and the women, like those of the Teutones, put an end to 
their lives. Marius was hailed as the savior of the state ; his name 
was coupled with the gods in the libations and at banquets ; and 
he received the title of thu'd founder of Rome. He celebrated his 
victories by a brilliant triumph, in which, however, he allowed Ca- 
tulus to share. 

Daring the brilliant campaigns of Marius, Sicily had been ex- 
posed to the horrors of a second Servile War. The insurrection 
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broke ont to the eaat of the island, where the slarea elected oi 
their king one Salvina, n soolhsoj-er. He displayed conaiderablo 
abilities, and in a ehort time collected a force of 20,000 fuot and 
2000 horse. After defeating a lioinan arm}' he assumed all the 
liomp of royalty, and took the sumaais of TiTphon, which hod been 
bome bj a usurper to the Syrian throne. The snccess of Salvius 
led to an insmrectioQ io the western part of the island, where the 
Blares chose as their leader a Cilician named Atbetiio, who joined 
Trjphoo, end acknowledged his soTeieigntj. Upon the death of 
Trjphon, Athcnio became king. The inaorrection had now aa- 
snmed such a formidable aspect that, in B.C. 101, the Senate lent 
the Consul M. Aquilliiis into Sicily. Ho snccoeded in anbdning the 
insurgents, and hilled Athcnio with his own hand. The ■nrrivon 
were sent to Bonio, and condemned to fight with wild bea»t> ; bvt 
they disdained to minister to the pleasures of their oppreason^ Slid 
slew oa<h other with their own hands in the amphitheatre. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



THE SOCIAL WAS. B.C. 100-91. 

Tbb career of Marina had hitherto been a glorious one, and it 
would have been fortunate for him if he had died oa the daj of hi* 
triumph. The remainder of his life is full of horrors, and brings 
out into prominent relief the n-orat featares of hia chnracler. As 
th« limo for the consular elections approached, Marios became, 
igun a candidate for the Consulship. He wished lo be first in/ 
peace as well aa in war, and to rnle ihe state aa well as the arm;. 
Bat he did not poBaesi the qualities reqnisitc for a popular leader 
at Rome ; he had no power of oratory, and lost his presence of 
mind in the noise and shouts of the popular assemblies. In order 
to secure hia election, he entered into close connection with two of 
the worst demagogues that ever appeared at Rome, Satuminua and 
Glancia. The former was a candidate for the Tribunate, and the 
latter for the PratoTsbip ; and bj their means, aa well as by brib- 
ing the Tribes, Marias secnred his election to the Consul^ip for 
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the sixth time. Glaucia also obtained the Pnetorship, but Satnr- 
ninus was not equally successful. He lost his election chiefly 
through the exertions of A. Nonius, who was chosen in his stead. 
But Nonius paid dearly for the honor, for on the evening of his 
election he was murdered by the emissaries of Satuminns and 
Glaucia, and next morning, at an early hour, before tlie fonum 
was full, Satuminus was chosen to fill up the vacancy. 

As soon as Satuminus had entered upon his office (b.c. 100) he 
brought forward an Agrarian Law for dividing among the soldiers 
of Marius the lands in Gaul which had been lately occupied by the 
Oimbri. He added to the law a clause that^ if it was enacted by 
the people, every Senator should swear obedience to it within five 
days, and that whoever refused to do so should be expelled from 
the Senate, and pay a fine of twenty talents. This clause was 
specially aimed at Metellus, who, it was well known, would fefose 
to obey the requisition. In order to insure a refusal on the part 
of Metellus, Marius rose in the Senate, and declared that he would 
never take the oath, and Metellus made the same declaraticm ; 
but when the law had been passed, and Satuminus summoned the 
Senators to the rostra to comply with the demands of the law, 
Marius, to the astonishment of all, immediately took the oath, and 
advised the Senate to follow his example. Metellus alone reftised 
compliance ; and on the following day Satuminus sent his beadle 
to drag him out of the Senate-house. Not content with this vic- 
tory, Satuminus brought fonvard a bill to punish him with exile. 
The friends of Metellus were ready to take up arms in his defense ; 
but he declined their assistance, and withdrew privately firom the 
city. Satuminus brought forward other popular measures, of 
which our information is very scanty. He proposed 2l Lex Frunwnm 
tarla, by which the state was to sell com to the people at a veiy 
low price; and also a law for founding new colonies in Sicily, 
Achaia, and Macedonia. In the election of the magistrates for 
the following year Satuminus was again chosen' Tribune. Glaada 
was at tlie same time a condidate for the Consulship, the two other 
candidates being M. Antonius and 0. Memmius. The election of 
Antonius was certain, and the straggle lay between Glaucia and 
Memmius. As the latter seemed likely to carry his election, Set- 
uminus and Glaucia hired some ruffians, who murdered him open- 
ly in the comitia. All sensible people had previously become 
alarmed at the mad conduct of Satuminus and his partisans, and 
this last act produco<l a complete reaction against them. The 
Senate felt themselves now sufficiently strong to declare them 
public enemies, and invested the Consuls with dictatorial power. 
Marius was unwilling to act against his associates, but ho hatl no 
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alternative, and his backwardness was compensated by the zeal of 
others. Driven out of the forum, Satuminus, Glaucia, and the 
Qaaestor Saufeius took refuge in the Capitol, but the partisans of 
the Senate cut off the pipes which 8up{)lied the citadel with water 
before Marius began to move against them. Unable to hold out 
any longer, they surrendered to Marius. The latter did all he 
oould to save their lives : as soon as they descended from the Cap- 
kol, he placed them, for security, in the Curia Hostilia ; but the 
mob palled off the tiles of the Senate-house, and pelted them till 
they died. The Senate gave their sanction to tlie proceeding by 
rewarding with tlie citizenship a slave of the name of Scosva, who 
claimed the honor of having killed Saturninus. 
• Marius had lost all influence in the state by allying himself with 
saoh unprincipled adventurers. In the following year (b.c. 99) ho 
left Rome, in order that he might not witness the return of MeteU 
lus from exile, a measure which he had been unable to prevent. 
He set sail for Cappadoeia and Galatia under the pretense of of-> 
fering sacrifices which he had vowed to the Great Mother. He 
had, however, a deeper purpose in visiting these countries. Find- 
ing that he was losing his popularity while the Republic was at 
peace, he was anxious to recover his lost ground by gaining fresh 
victories in war, and accordingly repaired to the court of Mithri* 
dates, in hopes of rousing him to attack the Romans. 

The mad scheme of Saturninus, and the discredit into which 
Marias had fallen, had given new strength to the Senate. They 
judged the opportunity favorable for depriving the Equites of the 
judicial f)ower which they had enjoyed, with only a temporary ces* 
Ration, siitco the time of C. Gracchus. Tiie Equites had abused 
^eir power, as the Senate had done before them. They were the 
capitalists who farmed the public revenues in the provinces, where 
they committed peculation and extortion with habitual impunity. 
MThen accused, they were tried by accomplices and partisans. 
Their unjust condemnation of Rntilius Rufus had shown how unfit 
they were to be intrusted with judicial duties. Rutilius was a man 
of spotless integrity, and while acting as lieutenant to Q. Mucins 
Scxvola, Proconsul of Asia in b.c. 95, he displayed so mach hon- 
esty and firmness in repressing the extortions of the farmers of the 
taxes, that he became an object of fear and hatred to the whole 
body. Accordingly, on his return to Rome, a charge of malversa* 
tion was tramped ap against him, he was found guilty, and com- 
pelled to withdraw into banishment (b.c. 92). 

The following year (b.c. 91) witnessed the memorable Tribunate 
of M. Livius Drusns. He was the son of the celebrated opponent 
of C. Gracchus. He was a man of boundless activity and oxtraor- 
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and neighbors, nhea will the Commonnealth have a eidisn like 
me again F" 

Even in Uio lifetime of Drusus the Senau had repealed all his 
lang. After his death the Tribune Q. Varius broaght furward a 
law declaring all persons gniltf of high treason who had assisted 
the cause of the Allies. Many eminent men were coudemned un- 
der this law. This measure, following the assaraination of Drnsaa, 
roused the indignation of the Allies to the highest pitch. They 
clearly saw that the Boman ])Cople would yield nothing except 
npon compulsion. 
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dloarj ability. Like his father, he was an adTOcate of the party 
of the Nobles. He took up arms against Satominns, and support- 
ed the Senate in the dispute for the possession of the judicial pow- 
er. His election to the Tribunate was hailed by the Nobles with 
delight, and for a time he possessed their unlimited confidence. 
He gained over the people to the party of the Senate by Tarious 
popular measures, such as the distribution of com at a low price, 
and the establishment of colonies in Italy and Sicily. He was 
thus enabled to carry his measures for the reform of the judicia, 
which were, that the Senate should be increased from 800 to 600 
by the addition of an equal number of Equites, and that the Judi- 
ces should be taken from the Senate thus doubled in numbers. 
Drusus seems to have been actuated by a single-minded desire to 
do jostice to all, but the measure was acceptable to neither party. 
The Senators viewed with dislike the elevation to their own rank 
of 300 Equites, while the Equites had no desire to transfer to a 
select few of their own order the profitable share in the adminis- 
tration of justice which they all enjoyed. 

Another measure of Drusus rendered him equally unpq^ular with 
the people. He had held out to the Latins and the Italian allies 
the promise of the Roman franchise. Some of the most eminent 
men of Home had long been convinced of the necessity of this re- 
form. It had been meditated by the younger Scipio Afincanns, 
and proposed by C. Gracchus. The Rioman people, however, al- 
ways offered it the most violent opposition. But Drusus Btill had 
many partisans. The Italian allies looked up to him as their lead- 
er, and loudly demanded the rights which had been promised them. 
It was too late to retreat ; and, in order to oppose the fonnidaUe 
coalition against him, Drusus had recourse to sedition and oooqMi^ 
acy. A secret society was formed, in which the members boand 
tliemsclvcs by a solemn oath to have the same friends and foes 
with Drusus, and to obey all his commands. The ferment sooii 
became so great that the public peace was more than once threat- 
ened. The Allies were ready to take up arms at the first more* 
ment. The Consuls, looking upon Drusus ns a conspirator, re- 
solved to meet his plots by counterplots. But he knew his dan- 
ger, and whenever he went into the city kept a strong body-guard 
of attendants close to his person. The end could not much longer 
be postponed ; and the civil war was on the point of breaking out, 
when one evening Drusus was assassinated in his own house, while 
dismissing the crowds who were attending him. A leather-cut- 
ter^s knife was found sticking in his loins. Turning round to those 
who surrounded him, he asked them, as ho was dying, " Friends 
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and neighbors, nhen wiU Iba Commoiiwcalth bBTS a citiien like 
me again ?" 

Even in Ibo lir«iiiae of Drasus the Senaco had repealed all hji 
lawB. After hia death the Tribune Q. Vatius broagbt forward a 
H\! declering all persons gailCf of high treason who had assisted 
the canse of the Allies. Many eminent men were condemned un- 
der ihiB law. This measure, Tollowing the assaMinalion of Dmsus, 
routed the indignation of the Allies (o the highest pitch. The; 
clearlj saw that the Bomaii l>CDple would }iie1d nothing except 
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BosB had neTor been exposed to greuci dBnger than at tfaii 
time. ThoBO who had been her braveac defenden now roM againit 
her ; and she would probubly hare perished had the whole Italuui 
people UkCQ part in ihe war. Bat tbo inBarrection wM confined 
almost oxcloBively to the Sabelliaos aod tbeir kindred rncM. Tbe 
Etruacans and Umbriana stood aloof, while the SaUnei, Voladam^ 
and other tribes who already possessed the Boman franchisi^ mp- 
porCed the Republic, and fnroished the materiali of her armiai. 
The nations which composed the formidable conapiraey t'"** 
Rome were eight in number — the Marsians, FeligniuiB, If 
ians, VeEtinians, Picentines, Samnites, Apnliani, a 
Of these the Manians were particularly distingoished for thoir 
courage and skill in war; and from the prominent pert which thi^ 
took in the etrnggle, it was frequently tenned tho Manic aa well m 
tbo Social War. 

The war broke out at Asculum in Ficenum. Hie PrDCOonil 
Q. Servilius, who had tbe charge of this part of Italy, hearing tbit 
tbo inhabilauCs of Asculum were organizing a reTOl^ entered tliB 
town, and cndDarored to persuade them to lay aside thui hoa- 
tile intentions. But he was murdered, together with hia legate, 
by the exasperated citixens, and all the Romans in tbe place were 
likewise put to death. The insurrection now became general. 
The Allies entered upon the war with feelings of bitter batnid 
against their former rulers. They resolved to destroy Rome, and 
fixed upon Coriinium, a strong city of the Peligni, to which they 
gave Che name of Italica, ns llio new cnpital of the Italian Confbd' 
eratiuu. The government of the new IJepublic was borrowed from 
that of Home. It was to liave two Consuls, twelve Fnetora, and 
a Senate of GOO members. Q. Tompoidius Silo, a Mardan. osB «t 
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the chief instigators of the war, and C. Papius Matilas, a Samnite, 
who cherished the hereditary hatred of his countrymen against the 
RomanB, werei chosen Consuls. Under them were many able lieu- 
tenants, who had learned the art of war nnder the best Roman 
generals. The soldiers had also served in the Roman armies, and 
were armed and disciplined in the same way, so that the contest 
partook of all the characters of a civil war. Bnt the Romans had 
the great advantage which a single state always possesses over a 
confederation. 

Of the details of the war our information is meagre and imper* 
feet. Bat in the military operations we clearly see that the Allies 
formed two principal groups : the one composed of the Marsians, 
with their neighbors the Marrncinians, Pelignians, Vestinians, and 
Ficentines ; the other of the Samnites, with the Lucanians and 
Apnlians. The two Consuls, L. Julias Caesar and P. Rntilins Lu- 
pus, took the field with powerful armies, and under them served 
Marias, Sulla, and the most experienced generals of the time. The 
Romans were fully aware of the formidable nature of the struggle, 
which was one for existence, and not for victory. In the first cam- 
paign the advantage was on the side of the Allies. The Samnitea, 
under their Consul Papius, overran Campania, took most of the 
towns, and laid siege to Acerrac, into which Cffisar threw himself. 
PoropffidiuB Silo was still more successful. He defeated the Ro- 
man Consul P. Rutilius Lupus with great slaughter, Rutilius him- 
self being slain in the battle. This disaster was to some extent 
repaired by Marias, who commanded a separate army in the neigh- 
borhood, and compelled the victorious Allies to retire. The old 
general then intrenched himself in a fortified camp, and neither 
the stratagems nor the taunts of the Samnites could entice him 
from his advantageous position. " If you are a great general," said 
Pompcedius, ''come down and fight;*' to which the veteran re- 
plied, '' Kay, do you, if you are a great general, compel me to fight 
i^ainst my will.** The Romans considered that Marius was over- 
eantions and too slow ; and Plutarch says that his age and corpu- 
lence rendered him incapable of enduring the fatigue of very active 
iservice. But it is more probable that he was not very willing to 
destroy the Allies, who had been among his most active partisans, 
and to whom he still looked for support in his future struggles 
with the Nobility. 

The Romans now saw the necessity of making some concessions. 
The Lex Julia, proposed by the Consul Julius Caesar, granted the 
franchise to all the Latin colonies, and to those of the Allies who 
bad remained faithful to Rome, or had laid down their arms. The 
efiects of this concession were immediately seen. Several of the 
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Allies hastened to avail themselves of it, and disunion and distrust 
were produced among the rest. 

The next campaign (b.c. 89) was decidedly favorable to the Ro- 
mans. The Consuls were Cn. Pompeins Strabo, the father of the 
celebrated Triumvir, and L« Porcius Cato. The latter, it is true, 
was slain at the commencement of the campaign ; but his loss 
was more than compensated by his lieutenant Sulla obtaining, in 
consequence, the supremo command. He carried on the war with 
the utmost vigor, and completely eclipsed his old commander Ma- 
rius. He drove the enemy out of Campania, subdued the Hirpini, 
and then penetrated into the very heart of Samnium. Here he de- 
feated Papius Mutilus, the Samuite Consul, and followed up his 
victory by the capture of the strong town of Bovianum. 

Meanwhile Pompeius Strabo had been equally snccessfiil in the 
north. Asculum was reduced after a long and obstinate siege. 
The Marrucinians,yestinians, Pelignians, and finally the Marsians, 
laid down their arms before the end of the year. Their submis- 
sion was facilitated by the Lex Plautia Papiria, proposed by the 
Tribunes M. Plautius Silvanus and C. Papirius Carbo (b.g. 89\ 
which completed the arrangements of the Lex Julia, and granted, 
in fact, evciy thing which the Allies had demanded before the war. 
All citizens of a town in alliance with Rome could obtiun, by this 
law, the Roman franchise, provided they were at the time resident 
in Italy, and registered their names with the Prsetor within sixty 
days.* 

The war was thus virtually brought to a conclusion within two 
years, but 300,000 men, the flower of Rome and Italy, perished in 
this short time. The only nations remaining in arms were the 
Samnites and Lucanians, who still maintained a guerrilla warfare 
in their mountains, and continued to keep possession of the strong 
fortress of Nola, in Campania, from which all the efforts of Sulla 
failed to dislodge them. 

It now remained to be settled in what way the new citiiens were 
to be incorporated in the Roman state. If they were enrolled In 
the thirty-five tribes, they would outnumber the old citixens. It 
was therefore resolved to form ten new tribes, which should consist 
of the new citizens exclusively ; but, before these arrangemeBts 
could be completed, the Civil War broke out. 

* A law of the Consul Pompeius bestowed the Latin franchise upon all ths cit- 
izens of the Gallic towns between the Po and the Alpfs so that they now eotevsd 
into the samo relations with Home as the Latins had formerly hddl 




Omb renson which induced the Senate to bring the Social Wat 
to B conclusion was the neceesitj of attacking Mithridates, king of 
Fontna, one of the ablest monarchs with whom Rome ever came 
inlo contact. The origin and histery of this war will be naTrsted 
in the ftdlowing chapter. The dispute between Marine and Sulla 
for (he command against Mithridalea was Che oecaaioa of the Erft 
Civil Wnr. The ability which Sulla had displajed in the Social 
War, anil hia well-known atWchment to dio Senatorial party, natn- 
rall; marked him out aa the man to whom this important dignity 
was to be granted. He was accordingly elected Consul for the 
year 88 b.c, with Q. PompeiuB Kufus as his coUeagno; and he 
forthwith njcoired the command of the Milhridatic War. But 
UarioB had long coveted this distinclion ; he qaitted the laagnifi- 
cent Tilla which he had built at Miienura, and look up hia real' 
dence at Rome ; and in order to show that neither hia age nor hia 
corpulency had deatroyed his vigor, he repaired daily to the Cam- 
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pus Martius, and went through tho usual exercises with the young 
men. lie was determined not to yield without a straggle to his 
hated rival. As ho had formerly employed the Tribune Saturn!- 
nu9 to carry out his designs, so now he found an able instrument 
fur his purpose in tho Tribune F. Snlpicius Rufus. Sulpicius was 
one of the greatest orators of the age, and had acquired great influ* 
ence by his splendid talents. He was an intimate friend of the 
Tribune M. Livius Drusus, and had been himself elected Tribune 
for B.C. 88, through the influence of the Senatorial party, who 
placed great hopes in him ; but, being overwhelmed with debt, ho 
now sold himself to Marius, wlio promised him a liberal share of 
the spoils of the Mithridatic War. Accordingly, Snlpicius brought 
forward a law by which the Italians were to be distributed among 
the thirty-five tribes. As they far outnumbered the old Roman 
citizens, they would have an overwhelming majority in each tribe, 
and would certainly confer upon Marius tho command of the Mitb- 
ridatic War. ' To prevent the Tribune from putting these roga- 
tions to the vote, the Consuls declared a justitium, daring which 
no business could be legally transacted. But Sulpicius was re- 
solved to carry his point ; with an armed band of followers he en- 
tered tlic forum and called upon the Consuls to withdraw the jnad- 
tium i and upon their refusal to comply with his demand he order- 
ed his satellites to draw their swords and fall upon them. Fom- 
peins escaped, but his son Quintus, who was also the son-in-law of 
Sulla, was killed. Sulla himself took refuge in the house of Ma- 
rius, which was close to the forum, and in order to save his life he 
was obliged to remove the justitium. 

Sulla quitted Rome and hastened to his army, then besieging 
Nola, which was still held by the Sanmites (see p. 180). The city 
was now in the hands of Sulpicius and Marius, and the rogations 
passed into law without opposition, as well as a third, conferring 
upon Marius the command of the Mithridatic War. MarinB lost 
no time in sending some Tribunes to assume on his behalf the 
command of tho army at Nola ; but the soldiers, who loved Snllay 
and who feared that Marius might lead another army to Asia, and 
thus deprive tliem of their anticipated plunder, stoned his depatiea 
to death. Sulla found his soldiers ready to respond to his wishes; 
they called upon him to lead them to Rome, and deliver the city 
from the tyrants. He therefore hesitated no longer, bnt at the 
head of six legions broke up from his encampment at Nola, and 
marched toward the city. His officers, however, refused to serve 
against their country, and all quitted him, with the excqfrtion of 
one Quaestor. This was the first time that a Roman had ever 
marched at tho head of Roman troops against the city. Marina 
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was taken hj surprise. Such was the reverence that the Komans 
entertained for law, that it seems never to have occurred to him 
or to his party that Sulla would venture to draw his sword against 
the state. Marius attempted to gain time for preparations by for- 
bidding Sulla, in the name of the Republic, to advance any far- 
ther ; but the Praetors who carried the command narrowly escaped 
being murdered by the soldiers; and Marius, as a last resource, 
offered liberty to the slaves who would join him. But it was all 
in vain. Sulla forced his way into the city, and Marius took to 
flight with his son and a few followers. Sulla used his victory 
with moderation. lie protected the city from plunder ; and only 
Marius, Sulpicius, and ten others of his bitterest enemies, were de- 
clared public enemies by the Senate. Sulpicius was betrayed by 
one of his slaves and put to death, but Marius and his son sncceed- 
ed in making their escape. Marius himself embarked on board a 
ship at Ostia, with a few companions, and then sailed southward 
along the coast of Italy. At Circcii he and his companions were 
obliged to land on account of the violence of the wind and the 
want of provisions. AfYcr wandering about for a long time, they 
learned from some peasants that a number of horsemen had been 
in search of them; and they accordingly turned aside from the 
road, and passed the night in a deep wood in great want But 
the indomitable spirit of the old man did not fail him ; and he 
consoled himself and encouraged his companions by the assurance 
that he should still live to see his seventh Consulship, in accord- 
ance with a prediction that had been made to him in his yonth. 
Shortly afterward, when they were near to MintumsB, they de- 
scried a party of horsemen galloping toward them. In great haste 
they hurried down to the sea, and swam off to two merchant ves- 
sel^ which received them on board. The horsemen bade the crew 
bring the ship to land or throw Marius overboard ; but, moved by 
his tears and entreaties, they refused to surrender him. The 
sailors soon changed their minds ; and, fearing to keep Marius, 
they cast anchor at the mouth of the Liris, where they persuaded 
him to disembark, and rest himself from his fatigues till a wind 
should rise ; but they had no sooner landed him than they imme- 
diately sailed away. Marius was now quite alone amid the swamps 
and marshes through which the Liris flows. With difficulty he 
reached the hat of an old man, who concealed him in a hole near 
the river, and covered him with reeds ; but hearing shortly after- 
ward the noise of his pursuers, he crept out of his hiding-place and 
threw himself into the marsh. He was discovered, and dragged 
oat of the water ; and, covered with mud, and with a rope round 
bit neck, was delivered up to the authorities of Minturnae. The 
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magistrates then deliberated whether they should comply with the 
instmction that had been sent from Rome to all the municipal 
towns to put Marius to death as soon as they found him. After 
gome consultation they resolved to obey it, and sent a Cimbrian 
slave to carry out their orders. The room in which the old gen- 
eral was confined was dark ; and, to the frightened barbarian, tho 
eyes of Marius seemed to dart forth fire, and from the darkness a 
terrible voice shouted out, ** Man ! durst thou slay C. Marius ?" 
The barbarian immediately threw down his sword, and rushed out 
of the house, exclaiming, ''I can not kill C. Marius !" Straight- 
way there was a revulsion of feeling among the inhabitants of 
Mintumse. They repented of their ungrateful conduct toward a 
man who had saved Rome and Italy. They got ready a ship for 
his departure, provided him with every thing necessary for the 
voyage, and, with prayers and wishes for his safety, placed him on 
board. The wind carried him to the island of ^naria (now Is- 
chia), where he found the rest of his friends ; and from thence he 
set sail for Africa, which he reached in safety. He landed near 
the site of Carthage, but he had scarcely put his foot on shore be- 
fore the Pnctor Sextilius sent an officer to bid him leave the conn- 
try, or else he would carry into execution the decree of the Senate. 
This last blow almost unmanned Marius : grief and indignation 
for a time deprived him of speech, and his only reply was, ''Tell 
the PrsBtor that you have seen C. Marius a fugitive sitting on the 
ruins of Carthage.*' Shortly afterward Marius was joined by his 
son, and they crossed over to the island of Cerdna, where ihej 
remained unmolested. 

Meantime a revolution had taken place at Rome, which prepared 
the way for the return of Marius to Italy. Sulla's soldiers were 
impatient for the plunder of Asia, and he therefore contented him- 
self with repealing the Sulpician laws. He then sent forward his 
legions to Capua, that they might be ready to embark for Greece, 
but he himself remained in Rome till the Consuls were elected fbr 
the following year. Tho candidates whom he recommended were 
rejected, and the choice fell on Cn. Octavius, who belonged to the 
aristocratical party, but was a weak and irresolute man, and on L. 
Cinna, a professed champion of the popular side. Sulla did not 
attempt to oppose their election : to have recalled his legions to 
Rome would have been a dangerous experiment when the soldiers 
were so eager for the spoils of the East ; and he only took the vain 
precaution of making Cinna promise that he would make no at* 
tempt to disturb the existing order of things. But as soon as Snlla 
had quitted Italy, Cinna brought forward ngain the law of Snlpic- 
ius for incorporating the new Italian citizens among the thirty-fire 
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tiibes. The two Consuls had recourse to arms, Octavius to oppose 
and Clnna to carry the law. A dreadful conflict took place in the 
forum. The party of Octavius obtained the victory, and Cinna was 
driven out of the city with great slaughter. But Cinna, by means 
of the new citizens, whose cause he espoused, was soon at the head 
of a formidable army. As soon as Marius heard of these chan<;cs 
he set sail from Africa, and offered to serve under Cinna, who glad- 
ly accepted his proposal, and named him Proconsul ; but Marius re« 
fused all marks of honor. The sufferings and privations he had 
endured had exasperated his proud and haughty spirit almost to 
madness, and nothing but the blood of his enemies could appease 
his resentment. He continued to wear a mean and humble dress, 
and his hair and beard had remained unshorn from the day he had 
been driven out of Rome. After joining Cinna, Marius prosecuted 
the war with great vigor. He first captured the corn-ships, and 
thus cut off Rome from its usual supply of food. He next took 
Ostia and the other towns on the sea-coast, and, moving down the 
Tiber, encamped on the Janiculum. Famine began to rage in the 
city, and the Senate was obliged to yield. They sent a deputation 
to Cinna and Marius, inviting them into the city, but entreating 
them to spare the citizens. Cinna received the deputies sitting in 
his chair of office, and gave them a kind answer. Marius stood in 
silence by the side of the Consul, but his actions spoke louder than 
words. After the audience was over they entered the city. The 
most frightful scenes followed. The Consul Octavius was slain 
while seated in his curule chair. The streets ran with the noblest 
blood of Bome. Every one whom Marius hated or feared was hunt- 
ed out and put to death ; and no consideration, either of rank, tal- 
ent, or former friendship, induced him to spare the victims of his 
vengeance. The great orator M. Antonius fell by the hands of his 
assassins ; and his former colleague, Q. Catnlus, who had triumphed 
with him over the Cimbri, was obliged to put an end to his own life. 
Cinna was soon tired of the butchery ; but the appetite of Marius 
seemed only whetted by the slaughter, and daily required fresh vic- 
tims for its gratification. Without going through the form of an 
election, Marius and Cinna named themselves Consuls for the fol- 
lowing year (b.c. 86), and thus was fulfilled the prediction that Ma- 
rios should be seven times Consul. But he did not long enjoy the 
honor : he was now in his seventy-first year ; his body was worn 
out by the fatigues and sufferings he had recently undergone ; and 
on the eighteenth day of his Consulship he died of an attack of 
pleurisy, after a few days* illness. 
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t. n.c. BB-84. 

TtiB kingdom of Pontus, which deriTed its uama ftom being on 
tho coBBt of the Pontus EuxinuB, Or Black Sen, was originallj ■ m- 
trapj' of tho I'creiiin cmpiro, extending from the Birer Halj'i on 
the M'cst to the frontiers of Colcliis on the east Ercn nnder Iha 
later I'orsian kinKs tho mlera of Pontus were reallj independent, 
and in [he wars of the successor of Alexander the Great it Iw. 
come B, separate kingdom. Most of its kings bore the name of 
MtthridstCB ; and the lifth monarch of this name formed an alli- 
ance with tho Domans, and was rewarded with lh» prorinee of 
Phrjgia for the aervicea ho had rendered them in the war aKainU 
Aristonicna. Ho was aasnsainated about B.C. 120, and WM anc- 
cecded by bia son Milhridates VI., commonly called the Greal^ 
who noK then onlv about twelve years of age. Ilis youth wm re- 
piarkablc, but much that lias been transmitted lo os respecting this 
period of his life wears a very auspieioua aspect ; it is curtain, how- 
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ever, that when ho attained to manhood he was not only endowed 
with consummate skill in all martial exercises, and possessed of a 
bodily frame inured to all hardships, but his naturally vigorous in- 
tellect had been improved by careful culture. As a boy he hud 
been brought up at 8inope, where he had probably received the el- 
ements of a Oreek education, and so powerful was his memory that 
he is said to have learned not less than twenty- five languages, and 
to have been able in the days of his greatest power to transact busi- 
ness with the deputies of every tribe subject to his rule in their own 
peculiar dialect. As soon as he was firmly established on the 
throne he began to turn his arms against the neighboring nations. 
On the west his progress was hemmed in by the power of Rome, 
and the minor sovereigns of Bithynia and Cappadocia enjoyed the 
all-powerful protection of the Republic. But on the east his am- 
bition (bond free scope. He subdued the barbarian tribes between 
the Bnzine and the confines of Armenia, including the whole of 
Colchit and the province called Lesser Armenia; and he even 
added to his dominions the Tauric Chersonesus, now called the 
Orimea. The Greek kingdom of Bosphorus, which formed a por- 
tion of the Chersonesus, likewise submitted to his sway. More* 
oiw, he formed alliances with Tigranes, king of Armenia, to whom 
he gave his daughter Cleopatra in marriage, as well as with the 
waiiike nations of the Parthians and Iberians. He thus found 
himself in possession of such great power and extensive resources, 
that he began to deem himself equal to a contest with Rome it- 
self. Many causes of dissension had already arisen between them. 
Shortly after his accession, the Romans had taken advantage of his 
minority to wrest from him the province of Phrygia. In B.C. 93 
they resisted his attempt to place upon the throne of Cappadocia 
one of his own nephews, and appointed a Cappadocian named Ari- 
obarzanes to be king of that country. For a time Mithridates sub- 
mitted ; but the death of Nicomedes II., king of Bithynia, shortly 
afterward, at length brought matters to a crisis. That monarch 
was sneceeded by his oldest son, Nicomedes HI. ; but Mithridates 
took the opportunity to set up a rival claimant, whose pretensions 
he sapported with an army, and quickly drove Nicomedes out of 
Bithynia (b.c. 90). About the same time he openly invaded Cap- 
padocia, and expelled Ariobarzanes from his kingdom, establishing 
his own son Ariarathes in his place. Both the fugitive princes had 
reoonrse to Rome, where they found ready support ; a decree was 
passed that Nicomedes and i^iobarzanes should bo restored to their 
respective kingdoms, and the execution of it was confided to M'. 
Aquillins and L. Cassins. 

Mithridates again yielded, and the two fugitive kings wore re- 
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: bat no sooner was Kicomedes replaced 
:z ::«r :: 7. r..* -:'K::r.Tr.:A :han he was nrged by the Soman legates 
:>■ '.T.^ il: :r : tirr-.torles of Mithridates, into which he made a pred- 
i:,-.-^ - : !>:. r.. M::hhiates offered no resistance, but sent to tho 
:•.-=!&-> :.- .U*n:.'ir.i sAti<Lioii<>n. and it was not until his embassador 
▼ *> »• .>~:s-0'.I i»i:h r.n evasive answer that he prepared for imme- 
i 1;;.' >.><::'.: cs ,:i.v\ ^^^. His first step was to invade Cappado- 
r.x :r, rr. ^*: i^\: he easily expelled Ariobarzanes once more. His 
c*»r.er,'.l* Jn^v^* Xicomedes out of Bith.^Tiia, and defeated Aqnillius. 
>.t::r.r:ia:os. following up his advantage, not only made himself 
:v.is:cr of Phrygia and Galatia, but invaded the lioman province 
of Asia. Here the universal discontent of the inhabitants, caused 
by tho oppression of the Roman governors, enabled him to overrun 
the whole province almost without opposition. The Roman of&. 
ccnk who had imprudently brought this danger upon themselves, 
were unable to collect any forces to oppose his progress ; and Aqnil- 
lius himself, the chief author of the war, fell into the hands of the 
King of Pontns. lilithridates took up his winter quarters at Per- 
ganius, where he issued the sanguinary order to all the cities of 
Asia to pat to death on the same day all the Roman and Italian 
citizens who were to be found within their walls. So hateful had 
the Romans rendered themselves during the short period of their 
dominion, that these commands were obeyed with alacrity by al- 
most all the cities of Asia. Eighty thousand persons are said to 
have perished in this fearful massacre. 

The success of Mithridates encouraged tho Athenians to dedara 
against Rome, and the king accordingly sent his general Arche- 
laus with a large army and fleet into Greece. Most of the Gre- 
cian states now declared in favor of Mithridates. Such was the 
position of affairs when Sulla landed in Epirus in B.C. 87. He im- 
mediately marched southward, and laid siege to Athens and the 
Pincus. But for many months these towns resisted all his a tt ac k a. 
Athens was first taken in the spring of the foUowingyear; and Ar- 
chclaus, despairing of defending the Piraeus any longer, withdrew 
into Boeotia, where he received some powerful re>enf6rcement8 
from Mithridates. Pirseus now fell into the hands of Solla, and 
both this place and Athens were treated with the utmost barbarity. 
The soldiers were indulged in indiscriminate slaughter and plun- 
der. Having thus wreaked his vengeance upon the unfortunate 
Athenians, Sulla directed his arms against Archelaus in Bcsotia, 
and defeated him with enormous loss at Chssronea. Out of the 
1 10,000 men of which the Pontic army consisted, Archelaus assem- 
bled only 10.000 at Ciialcis, in Kuboea, where he had taken refoge. 
M**»iridates, on receiving news of this great disaster, immediately 
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set aboat rniaing fresh troops, and was boOu able to send another 
army of 80,000 men to Eubcea. But he now found himself threat- 
ened with danger from a new and unexpected qnaitor. Wl.ile Sul- 
la ivas still occupied in Greece, tlio pari]' of Marius at Kciliic had 
sent a fresh army to Asia nnder the Consul L.Vnlerius Fliiccus to 
carry on the war at once against their foreign and domestic ene- 
mica. FlaFcug was murdered by his troops at the instigation of 
Fimbria, wlio now assumed the command, and gained several vic- 
tories over Milhriclates and bis generals in Asia (d.c. 85). Abcut 
the same time the new army, which Ihe king had sent lo Ardhe- 
laus jn Greece, was defeated by Sulla in the neighboiliood of Or- 
chomenua. These repeated disasters made Mithridates anxious 
for peace, hot it was not granted by Sulla till the following year 
(u.c. 84), when he bad crossed the Hellespont in order (o carry oa 
tile war in Asia. The terms of peace were definitely settled at an 
iateniew which the Koman general and the Pontic king had at 
Bardanas, in the Troad. Mitliridatcs consented to abandon all his 
conqnesta in Asia, to restrict himself to the dominions wliich ho 
held before the commencement of the war, or paj a sam of 2000 
talents, and surrender to the Somans a fleet of seventy ahipa fully 
equipped. Thus terminated the First Mltbridalic War. 

SulU was now at liberty to turn his arms against Fimbria, who 
was with his army at Thyatira, The name of Sulla carried vic- 
tory with it. The troops of Fimbria deserted their general, who 
put an end to his own life. Sulla now prepared to relam la Italy. 
After exacting enormoas sums from the wealthy cities of Asid, he 
left his legate, L. Licinios Murena, in command of that province, 
with two legions, and set sail with his own army to Athens. While 
preparing for his deadly struggle in Italy, he did not lose his inter- 
est in literature. He carried with him from Athens to Kome the 
vBlnable library of Apellicon of Teos, which contaiued most of the 
woriu of Aristotle and Tbeopbiostus. 
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',•' B^ORD CTVIL WiE. — SCLl^'S 



J. 83-78. 



LxouLucnn^ axd 



Sdu-a landed at BrnndDunin in the spTing of b-o. 81; In d 
Consalship of L. Scipio and C. Noilianiia. Dnriag tlM pnMdb. 
jcnr ho bad vrltlon to the Senate, reconnting the lenieM h* hid 
midercd to tho commonweallh, complaining of Ilia Ing-'*^^ 
wiili vhich be had hecn treated, annonncing big speedy n 
Itnij, and threatening to take rengeajica upon Ua enemlw no 
those of tho Itepublic. The Senate, in alann, sent an embtPir 10 
Snlla to endeavor to hving abont a reconciliation between bfan nA 
bis enemies, and meantime onlcred the Conanls Cinmi and Caito 
to desist from lerfing troopa and making farther prepai>tiona to 
war. Cinna and CarUagare no heed to this command ; thejkuoir 
that a reconciliation n-aa impoasiblc, and resolved to can; am U 
armj lo Dalmatio, in order to oppose Solla in Greece; bnt, afMr 
one detachment of their troops had embarked, the rest of the Mil- 
diers rose in mulin;, and murdered Cinna. The Uarian paf^ bad 
thus lost their chief leader, but continocd DerertheleM to nilka 
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every preparation to resist Snlla, for they were well aware that he 
would never forgive them, and that their only choice lay between 
victory and destruction. Besides this the Italians were ready to 
support them, as these new citizens feared that Sulla would de- 
prive them of the rights which they had lately obtained after so 
much bloodshed. The Marian party had every prospect of victory, 
for their troops far exceeded those of their opponent. They had 
200,000 men in arms, while Sulla landed at Brundusium with only 
30,000, or at the most 40,000 men. But, on the other hand, the 
pc^ular party had no one of sufficient influence and military repu- 
tation to take the supreme command in the war; their vast forces 
were scattered about Italy, in different armies, under different gen- 
erals ; the soldiers had no confidence in their commanders, and 
no enthusiasm in their cause ; and the consequence was, that whole 
hosts of them deserted to Sulla on the first opportunity. Sulla's 
soldiers, on the contrary, were veterans, who had frequently fought 
by each other's sides, and had acquired that confidence in them- 
selves and in their general which frequent victories always give. 
Still, if the Italians had remained faithful to the cause of the Ma- 
rian party, Sulla would hardly have conquered, and therefore one 
of bis first cares after landing at Brundusium was to detach them 
from his enemies. For this purpose he would not allow his troops 
to do any injury to the towns or fields of the Italians in his march 
from Brundnsinm through Calabria and Apulia, and he formed 
separate treaties with many of the Italian towns, by which he se- 
cored to them all the rights and privileges of Roman citizens which 
ihey then enjoyed. Among the Italians the Samnites continued 
to be the most formidable enemies of Sulla. They had joined the 
Marian party, not simply with the design of securing the suprem- 
acy for the latter, but with the hope of conquering Rome by their 
means, and then destroying forever their hated oppressor. Thus 
this Civil war became merely another phase of the Social war, and 
the stmggle between Rome and Samnium for the supremacy of 
the peninsula was renewed after the subjection of the latter for 
more than two hundred years. 

Sulla marched from Apulia into Campania without meeting with 
any resistance. In Campania he gained his first victory over the 
Consul Norbanns, who was defeated with great loss, and obliged 
to take refuge in Capua. His colleague Scipio, who was at no 
great distance, willingly accepted a truce which Sulla offered him, 
although Sertorius, the ablest of the Marian generals, warned him 
against entering into any negotiations. His caution was justified 
by the event. By means of his emissaries Sulla seduced the troops 
^ Scipio, who at length found himself deserted by all his soldiers, 
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and was taken prisoner in his tent. Sulla, however, dismissed him 
uninjured. On hearing of this, Carbo is said to have observed " that 
he had to contend in Sulla both with a lion and a fox, but that the 
fox gave him more trouble. ** Many distinguished Romans mean- 
time had taken up arras on behalf of Sulla. Cn. Fompey, the son 
of Cn.Pompeius Strabo, then only twenty-three years of age, levied 
three legions in Picennm and the surrounding districts ; and Q. 
Metellus Pius, M. Crassus, M. Lucullus, and several others, ofiered 
itheir services as legates. It was not, however, till the following 
year (b.c. 82) that the struggle was brought to a decisive issue. 
The Consuls of this year were Cn. Papirius Carbo and the younger 
Marius, the former of whom was intrusted with the protection of 
Etruria and Umbria, while the latter had to guard Rome and La- 
tium. Sulla appears to have passed the winter at Campania. At 
the commencement of spring he advanced against the younger 
Marius, who had concentrated nil his forces at Sacriportus, and 
defeated him with great loss. Marius took refuge in PnencBte; 
and Sulla, after leaving Q. Lucretius Ofella with a large force to 
blockade the town, marched with the main body of his army to 
Rome. Marius was resolved not to perish unavenged, and accord- 
ingly, before Sulla could reach Rome, he sent orders to L. Dama- 
sippus, the Praetor, to put to death all his leading opponents. His 
orders were faithfully obeyed. Q. Mucins Scasvola, the Pontifez 
Maximus and jurist, P. Antistius, L. Domitius, and many other di»> 
tinguished men, were butchered, and their corpses thrown into the 
Tiber. Sulla entered the city without opposition, and marched 
against Carbo, who had been previously opposed by Pompey and 
Metellus. The history of this part of the war is involTed in great 
obscurity. Carbo made two cflbrts to relieve Prseneste, bnt failed 
in each ; and, after fighting with various fortune against Pompey, 
Metellus, and Sulla, ho at length embarked for Africa, despairing 
of farther success in Italy. Meantime Rome had nearly fallen into 
the hands of the enemy. The Samnites and Lncanians, nnder 
Pontius Tclcsinus and L. Laniponius, after attempting to relieve 
Prasnestc, resolved to march straight upon Rome, which had been 
left without an army for its protection. Snlla arrived barely in 
time to save the city. The battle was fought before the CoUine 
Gate ; it was long and obstinately contested ; the combat was not 
simply for the supremacy of a party ; the very existence of Rome 
wae at stake, for Pontius had declared that he would raze the city 
to the ground. The left wing, where Sulla commanded in person, 
was driven off the field by the vehemence of the enemy*s chaige ; 
but the success of the right wing, which was commanded by Cras- 
sus, enabled Sulla to restore the battle, and at length gain a com- 
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plete victory. Fifty thousand men arc said to have fallen on each 
side. All the most distinguished leaders of the Marian ] arty ei- 
ther perished in the engagement, or were taken prisoners and put 
to death. Among these was the brave Samnite Pontius, whose 
head was cut off and carried under the walls of Prseneste, thereby 
announcing to the young Marius that his last hope of succour was 
gone. To the Samnite prisoners Sulla showed no mercy. He 
was resolved to rout out of the peninsula those heroic enemies of 
Home. On the third day after the battle he collected all the Sam- 
nite and Lucanian prisoners in the Campus Martins, and ordered 
his soldiers to cut them down. The dying shrieks of so many vic- 
tims frightened the Senators, who had been assembled at the same 
time by Salla in the temple of Bellona ; but he bade them attend 
to what he was saying, and not mind what was taking place outside, 
as he was only chastising some rebels. Prseneste surrendered soon 
afterward. The Komans in the town were pardoned ; but all the 
Samnites and Prsencstines were massacred without mercy. The 
younger Marius put an end to his own life. The war in Italy was 
now virtually at an end, for the few towns which still held out had 
no prospect of offering any effectual opposition, and were reduced 
soon afterward. In other parts of the Roman world the war con- 
tinned still longer, and Sulla did not live to see its completion. 
The armies of the Marian party in Sicily and Africa were subdued 
by Pompey in the course oi the same year ; but Scrtorius in Spain 
continued to defy all the attempts of the Senate till B.C. 72. 

Sulla was now master of Rome. He had not commenced the 
Civil war, but had been driven to it by the mad ambition of Ma- 
rina. His enemies had attempted to deprive him of the command 
in the Mithridatic war, which had been legally conferred upon him 
by the Senate ; and while he was fighting the battles of the Repub- 
lic they had declared him a public enemy, confiscated his property, 
and murdered the most distinguished of his friends and adherents. 
For all these wrongs Sulla had threatened to take the most ample 
vengeance ; and he more than redeemed his word. He resolved to 
extirpate the popular party root and branch. One of his first acts 
was to draw up a list of his enemies who were to be put to death, 
which list was exhibited in the forum to public inspection, and 
called a Proscriptio. It was the first instance of the kind in Ro- 
man history. AH persons in this list were outlaws who might be 
killed by any one with impunity ; their property was confiscated 
to the state ; their children and grandchildren lost their votes in 
the comitia, and were excluded from all public offices. Farther, 
all who killed a proscribed person, or indicated the place of his con- 
sealment, received two talents as n reward, and whoever sheltered 
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sach a person was panished with death. Terror now reignod not 
only at Rome, but throughout Italy. Fresh lists of the proscribed 
constantly appeared. No one was safe ; for Sulla gratified his 
friends by placing in the fatal lists their personal enemies, or per- 
sons whose property was coveted by his adherents. An estate, a 
house, or even a piece of plate, was to many a man, who belonged 
to no political party, his death-warrant ; for, although the confis- 
cated property belonged to the state, and had to be sold by public 
auction, the friends and dependents of Sulla purchased it at a nom- 
inal price, as no one dared to bid against them. Oftentimes Sul- 
la did not require the purchase-money to be paid at all, and in 
many cases he gave such property to his favorites without even the 
formality of a sale. The number of persons who perished by the 
proscriptions amounted to many thousands. At the commence- 
ment of these horrors Sulla had been appointed Dictator. At both 
the Consuls had perished, he caused the Senate to elect Valerius 
Flaccus interrex, and the latter brought before the people a rogatio, 
conferring the Dictatorship upon Sulla, for the purpose of restoring 
order to the Republic, and for as long a time as he judged to bo 
necessary. Thus the Dictatorship was revived after being in abey- 
ance for more than 120 years, and Sulla obtained absolute power 
over the lives and fortunes of all the citizens. This was toward 
the close of b.c. 81. SuUa^s great object in being invested with 
the Dictatorship was to carry into execution in a legal manner the 
great reforms which he meditated in the constitution and tho ad- 
ministration of justice, by which he hoped to place the gofvemment 
of the Republic on a firm and secure basis. He had no intention 
of abolishing the Republic, and consequently he caused Ck>nsuls to 
be elected for the following year, B.C. 81, and was elected to the 
office himself in b.c. 80, while he continued to hold the Dictator- 
ship. 

At the beginning of b.c. 81 Sulla celebrated a splendid triumph 
on account of his victory over Mithridates. In a speech which he 
delivered to the people at the close of the gorgeous ceremony, he 
claimed for himself the surname of /* e/ix, as he attributed his soo- 
cess in life to the favor of tho gods. All ranks in Rome bowed in 
awe before their master; and among other marks of distinction 
which were voted to him by the obsequious Senate, a gilt eques- 
trian statue was erected to his honor before the Rostra, bearing tba 
inscription *'Comelio SuUse Imperatori Felici." 

During the years B.C. 80 and 79 Sulla carried into execution his 
various reforms in the constitution, of which an account is given 
at tho end of this chapter. At the same time he established many 
military colonies throughout Italy. The inhabitants of the ItaliAD 
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towns which had fought against Sulla were deprived of the full Ro- 
man franchise which had been lately conferred upon them ; their 
lands were confiscated and given to the soldiers who had fought 
under him. A great number of these colonies were seitled in 
Etruria. They had the strongest interest in upholding the institu- 
tions of Sulla, since any attempt to invalidate the latter would have 
endangered their newly-acquired possessions. But, though they 
^ere a support to the power of Sulla, they hastened the fall of the 
commonwealth ; an idle and licentious soldiery supplanted an in. 
dustrious agricultural population ; and Catiline found nowhere more 
adherents than among the military colonies of Sulla. While Sulla 
thus established throughout Italy a population devoted to his inter- 
ests, he created at Rome a kind of body-guard for his protection by 
giving the citizenship to a great number of slaves belonging to those 
who had been proscribed by him. The slaves thus rewarded are 
said to have been as many as 10,000, and were called Comelii after 
him as their patron. 

Sulla had completed his reforms by the beginning of b.c. 79 ; 
and as he longed for the undisturbed enjoyment of his pleasures, 
he resigned his Dictatorship, and declared himself ready to render 
an account of his conduct while in office. This volnntaiy abdica- 
tion by Sulla of the sovereignty of the Roman world has excited the 
astonishment and admiration of both ancient and modem writers. 
But it is evident that Sulla never contemplated, like Julius Caesar, 
the establishment of a monarchical form of government; and it 
must be recollected that he could retire into a private station with- 
out any fear that attempts would be made against his life or his in- 
stitutions. The ten thousand Comelii at Rome and his veterans 
stationed throughout Italy, as well as the whole strength of the 
aristocratical party, secured him against all danger. Even in his 
retirement his will was law, and shortly before his death ho order- 
ed his slaves to strangle a magistrate of one of the towns in Italy 
because he was a public defaulter. 

After resigning his Dictatorship, Sulla retired to his estate at 
Pnteoli, and there, surrounded by the beauties of nature and art, 
he passed the remainder of his life in those literary and sensual 
enjoyments in which he had always taken so much pleasure. lie 
died in b.c. 78, in the sixtieth year of his age. The immediate cause 
of his death was the rupture of a blood-vessel, but some time before 
he had been suffering from the disgusting disease which is known 
in modem times by the name of Morbus Fediculosus. The Sen- 
ate, faithful to the last, resolved to give him the honor of a public 
funeral. This was, however, opposed by the Consul Lepidus, who 
had resolved to attempt the repeal of Siilla*« laws ; but the IDictar- 
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toi^s power continued unshaken even after his death. The Teter- 
ans were Bommoned from their colonies, and Q. Catnlos, Ij.Ijacii]- 
Ins, and On. Pompey placed themselves at their head. Lepidns was 
obliged to give way, and allowed the fnneral to take plaoe without 
interruption. It was a gorgeous pageant The Magistrates, the 
Senate, the Eqnites, the Priests, and the Vestal Tiigina, as wdl as 
the veterans, accompanied the funeral procession to the Campos 
Martius, where the corpse was burnt according to the wish of Snlla 
himself, who feared that his enemies might insult his remains, as 
ho had done those of Marius, which had been taken out of the gnve 
and thrown into the Anio at his command. It had been previously 
the custom of the Cornelia gens to bury and not bum their dead. 
A monument was erected to Sulla in the Campus Martins, the in- 
scription on which he is said to have composed himself. It stated 
that none of his friends ever did him a kindness, and none of his 
enemies a wrong, without being fully repaid. 

All the reforms of Snlla were effected by means oiLegesj which 
were proposed by him in the Comitia Centuriata, and bore the gen- 
eral name of Leges Comelice. They may be divided into four 
es : laws relating to the constitution, to the ecdesiastieal 
tions, to the administration of justice, and to the improvement of 
public morals. Their general object and design was to restore, as 
far as possible, the ancient Romsn CiWsrttiitiQp, and to g^ again 
to the Senate and the Nobility that power of which they had been 
gradually deprived by the leaders of the popular party. His Con- 
stitution did not last, because the aristocracy were thoroughly self- 
ish and corrupt, and exercised the power which Snlla had intmsted 
to them only for their own aggrandizement. Their shameless con- 
duct soon disgusted the provinces as well as the capital ; the peo- 
ple again regained their power, but the consequence was an anarchy 
and not a government ; and as neither class was fit to mle, tlMy 
were obliged to submit to the dominion of a single man. That 
the empire became a necessity to the exhausted Boman woiid. 

I. Laws relating to the Constitution, — Sulla deprived the Comi- 
tia Tributa of their legislative and judicial powers ; bat he allowed 
them to elect the Tribunes, ^dilcs, Qusestors, and other infexior 
magistrates. Thb seems to have been the only purpose for whidi 
they were called together. The Comitia Centuriata, on the other 
hand, were allowed to retain their right of legislation nnimpaiied. 
lie restored, however, the ancient regulation, which had fallen into 
desuetude, that no matter should be brought before them withMl 
tlio previous sanction of a senatus consultum. 
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The Senate had heen so much reduced in numbers by the pro- 
scriptions of Sulla, that he was obliged to fill up the vacancies by 
the election of three hundred new members. But ho made no al- 
teration in their duties and functions, as the whole administration 
of the state was in their hands ; and he gave them the initiative 
in legislation by requiring a previous senatus consultnm respecting 
all measures that were to be submitted to the Comitia, as already 
stated. 

With respect to the magistrates, Sulla increased the number of 
QnsBstors from eight to twenty, and of Prffitors from six to eight. 
He renewed the old law that no one should hold the Praetorship be- 
fore he had been Quaestor, nor the Consulship before he had been 
Praetor. He also renewed the law that no one should be elected 
to the same magistracy till after the expiration of ten years. 

One of the most important of Sulla's reforms related to the Trib- 
nnate, which he deprived of all real power. He took away from 
the Tribunes the right of proposing a rogation of any kind to the 
Tribes, or of impeaching any person before them ; and he appears 
to have limited the right of intercession to their giving protection 
to private persons against the unjust decisions of magistrates, as, 
for instance, in the enlisting of soldiers. To degrade the Tribunate 
still lower, Sulla enacted that whoever had held this ofiSce forfeit- 
ed thereby all right to become a candidate for any of the higher 
cnmle offices, in order that all persons of rank, talent, and wealth 
might be deterred from holding an office which would be a fatal 
impediment to rising any higher in the state. He also required 
persons to be Senators before they could become Tribunes. 

II. Laws relating to the Ecclesiastical Corporations, — Sulla re- 
pealed the Lex Domitia, which gave to the Comitia Tributa the 
right of electing the members of the great ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions, and restored to the latter the right of co-bptatio, or self-elec- 
tion. At the same time, he increased the number of Pontiffs and 
Augurs to fifteen respectively. 

III. Laws relating to the Administration of Justice. — Sulla estab- 
lished permanent courts for the trial of particular offenses, in each 
of which a Praetor presided. A precedent for this had been given 
by the Lex Calpnmia of the Tribune L. Calpurnius Piso, in b.c. 
149, by which it was enacted that a Praetor should preside at all 
trials for Hepetundas during his year of office. This was called a 
Qjuastio Perpetua, and nine such Qua^stioncs Perpetum were estab- 
lished by Sulla, namely, De Bepetundis, Majestatis, Do Sicariis et 
Veneficis, Be Parricidio, Peculatus, Ambitus, De Nummis AduU'*- 
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inis, De Falsis or Testamentaria, and De Vi Publica. Jurisdic- 
tion in civil cases was left to the Praetor Percgrinus and the Prae- 
tor Urban us as before, and the other six Praetors presided in the 
Quaestiones ; but as the latter were more in number than the Prae- 
tors, some of the Praetors took more than one Quaestio, or a Judex 
Quaestionis was appointed. The Praetors, after their election, had 
to draw lots for their several jurisdictions. Sulla enacted that the 
Judices should be taken exclusively from the Senators, and not 
from the Equites, the latter of whon^ had possessed this privilege, 
with a few interruptions, from the law of C. Gracchus, in b.c. 123. 
This was a great gain for the aristocracy, since the offenses for 
which they were usually brought to trial, such as bribery, malver> 
sation, and the like, were so commonly practiced by the whole or- 
der, that they were, in most cases, nearly certain of acquittal from 
men who required similar indulgence themselves. 

Sulla's reform in the criminal law, the greatest and most endur- 
ing part of his legislation, belongs to a history of Roman law, and 
can not be given here. 

IV. Laws relating to the Improvement of PuhUc MoraU,'^' Of 
these we have very little information. One of them was a Lex 
Sumtuaria, which enacted that not more than a certain stun of 
money should be spent upon entertainments, and also restrained 
extravagance in funerals. There was likewise a law of Sulla re- 
specting marriage, the provisions of which are qnite nhkaown, as 
it was probably abrogated by the Julian law of Angustos. 




Coin of Sulla. 

On (ho obvene ia the head of Salla ; on the rererM that of Q. Pompdna Sota, kia 

bis first Connilship. 
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Wtttat THE DEATH Q 



CBAaSDS. B.C. 78-70. 



STTI.LA nag Bcarcel^ dead before an attempt was made lo over- 
tliTow the aristocratic constitntioD which he had eatablished. The 
Consal M. Lepidns had already, as we havo seen, endeavored ta 
prevent the barial of Sulla in tbe Campna Martina. He now pro- 
posed to repeal the Dictator's laws ; bnt the olher Consul, Q, Cat- 
nlns, remained firm to tha aristocmcj, and offered the most atren- 
noiu opposition to the measures of his colleague. Shortly after- 
w&rd the Senate ordered Lepidns to repair to Farther Ganl, which 
had been assigned to him as his Province ; but be availed himself 
of the opportunitj to collect an armj in Ktruria, and at the begin- 
ning of ^e following jear marclicd straight upon Rome. The 
Senate assembled an army, which they placed under the command 
«f Q. Catalni, with Pompey aa hia lieutenant. A battle was foaght 
near the Mnlvian bridge, in which Lopidos was defeated, and, find- 
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out. UiH Hucccsa was rapid and decisive. In a few months he 
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redaced the whole of Namidia, and, unlike other Roman governors, 
abstained from plundering the province. His military nchieve- 
ments and his incorruptibility procured him the greatest renown, 
and he returned to Kome covered with glory (b.c. 80). !N umbers 
flocked out of the city to meet him ; and the Dictator himself, who 
formed one of the crowd, greeted him with the surname of Mao« 
Nus or the Great, which ho bore ever afterward. Sulla at first 
refused to let him triumph. Hitherto no one but a Dictator, Con. 
sul, or Praetor had enjoyed this distinction ; but as Pompey insist- 
ed upon the honor, Sulla gave way, and the young general entered 
Kome in triumph as a simple Eques, and before he had completed 
his 25th year. 

Pompey again exhibited his power in promoting, in b.c. 79, the 
election of M. ^milius Lepidus to the Consulship, in opposition to 
the wishes of Sulla. The latter had now retired from public af- 
fairs, and contented himself with warning Pompey, as he met him 
returning from the comitia in triumph,** Young man, it is time for 
you not to slumber, for you have strengthened your rival against 
yourself." Lepidus seems to have reckoned upon the support of 
Pompey ; but in this ho was disappointed, for Pompey remained 
faithful to the aristocracy, and thus saved his party. He fought 
at the Mulvian bridge against Lepidus, as we have already related, 
and afterward marched into Cisalpine Gaul against the remains of 
his party. The Senate, who now began to dread Pompey, ordered 
him to disband his army ; but he found various excuses for evad- 
ing this command, as he was anxious to obtain the command of the 
war against Sertorius in Spain. They hesitated, however, to give 
him this opportunity for gaining fresh distinction and additional 
power ; and it was only in consequence of the increasing power of 
Sertorius that they at length unwillingly determined to send Pom- 
pey to Spain, with the title of Proconsul, and with powers equal to 
MeteQus. 

Pompey arrived in Spain in b.c. 76. He soon found that he had 
a more formidable enemy to deal with than any he had yet encoun- 
tered. He suffered several defeats, and, though he gained some 
advantages, yet such were his losses that at the end of two years 
he was obliged 1.0 send to Rome for re-enforcements. The war 
continued three years longer ; but Sertorius, who had lost some of 
his influence over the Spanish tribes, and who had become an ob- 
ject of jealousy to M. Perperna and his principal Roman officers^ 
was unable to earry on operations with the same vigor as during 
the two preceding years. Pompey accordingly gained some ad- 
vantages over him, but the war was still far from a close ; and the 
genius of Serforins would probably have soon given a very differ- 
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ent aspect to affiun had he not heen aasasriiiated br Perpema in 
B.C. 72. Perperna had flattered himself that he should succeed to 
the power of Sertorius ; bat he soon found that he had murdered 
the only man who was able to save him from ruin. In his first 
battle ttnth Pompej he was completely defeated, his principal offi- 
cers slain, and himself taken prisoner. Anxious to save his life, 
he offered to deliver up to Pompej the papers of Sertorius, contain- 
ing letters from many of the le&ding men at Rome. But Pompey 
refused to see him, and conunanded the letters to be burnt. The 
war was now virtually at an end, and the remainder of the year 
was employed in subduing the towns which still held out against 
Pompey. Metellus had taken no part in the final struggle with 
Perpema, and Pompey thus obtained the credit of bringing the 
war to a conclusion. The people longed for his return, that he 
might deliver Italy from Spartacus and his horde of gladiatoTB, who 
had defeated the Consuls, and were in possession of a great part 
of the peninsula. 

A righteous retribution had overtaken the Romans for their love 
of the cruel sports of the amphitheatre. The gladiators were gen- 
erally prisoners taken in war, and sold to persons who trained them 
in schools for the Roman games. There was such a school at 
Capua, and among the gladiators was a Thracian of the name of 
Spartacus, originally a chief of banditti, who had been taken pris- 
oner by the Romans, and was now destined to be hutchered for 
tlieir amusement. Having prevailed upon about 70 of his oom- 
rndes, he burst out of the school with them, succeeded in obtaining 
ai-ms, and took refuge in the crater of Vesuvius, at that time an ex- 
tinct volcano (b.c. 73). Here he was soon joined by large nnmbers 
of slaves, who flocked to him from all quarters. He was soon at 
the head of a formidable army. The desolation of the Social and 
Civil Wars had depopulated Italy, while the employment of sUiTe- 
Inhor furnished Spartacus with an endless supply of soldiers. In 
addition to this, the war with Sertorius was not yet finished, and 
that with Mithridates, of which we shall speak presently, had al- 
ready commenced. For upward of two years Spartacus was mat- 
ter of Italy, which he laid waste from the foot of the Alps to the 
soutliernmost comer of the peninsula. In b.c. 72 he found him- 
self at the head of 100,000 men, and defeated both Consuls. As 
the Consuls of the following year had no military reputation, the 
conduct of the war was intrusted to the PraBtor, M. Licinius Cras- 
8U8, who had greatly distinguished himself in the wars of Sulla. He 
had been rewarded by the Dictator with donations of confiscated 
property, and had accumulated an immense fortune. Six legions 
were now given him in addition to the remains of the ConsnUur 
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armies already in the field. The Roman troops were disheartened 
and disorganized by defeat, but Crassus restored discipline by deci- 
mating the soldiers. Spartacus was driven to the extreme point 
of Bruttium. Crassus drew strong lines of circumvallation around 
Rhegium, and by his superior numbers prevented the escape of the 
slaves. Spartacus now attempted to pass over to Sicily, where he 
would have been welcomed by thousands of followers. He failed 
in the attempt to cross the straits, but at length succeeded in forc- 
ing his way through the lines of Crassus. The Roman general 
hastened in pursuit, and in Lucania fell in with the main body of 
the fugitives. A desperate battle ensued, in which Spartacus per- 
ished, with the greater part of his followers. About GOOO were 
taken prisoners, whom Crassus impaled on each side of the Appian 
road between Rome and Capua. A body of 5000 made their way 
northward, whom Pompey met as he was returning from Spain, 
and cut to pieces. Crassus had, in reality, brought the war to an 
end, but Pompey took the credit to himself, and wrote to the Sen- 
ate, saying, ** Crassus, indeed, has defeated the enemy, but I have 
extirpated them by the roots." 

Pompey and Crassus now approached the city at the head of 
their armies, and each laid claim to the Consulship. Neither of 
them was qualified by the laws of Sulla. Pompey was only in his 
35th year, and had not even held the office of Qusestor. Crassus 
was still Pnetor, and two years ought to elapse before he could be- 
come Consul. Pompey, however, agreed to support the claims of 
Crassus, and the Senate dared not offer open opposition to two 
generals at the head of powerful armies. Pompey, moreover, de- 
clared himself the advocate of the popular rights, and promised to 
restore the Tribunitian power. Accordingly, they were elected 
Consuls for the following year. Pompey entered the city in tri- 
umph on the 31st of December, b.c. 71, and Crassus enjoyed the 
honor of an ovation. 

The Consulship of Pompey and Crassus (b.c. 70) was memora- 
ble for the repeal of the most important portions of Snlla's consti- 
tutional reforms. One of Pompey*s first acts was to redeem the 
pledge he had given to the people, by bringing forward a law for 
the restoration of the Tribunitian power. The law was passed 
with little opposition ; for the Senate felt that it was worse than 
useless to contend against Pompey, supported as he was by the pop- 
ular enthusiasm and by his troops, which were still in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of the city. He also struck another blow at the 
aristocracy. By one of Sulla's laws, the Judiccs, during the last 
ten years, had been chosen from the Senate. The corruption and 
Venality of the latter in the administration of justice had excited 
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Bach general indignadoti that some change wai olunoroiulj da. 
mandcd by tha petals. Accordinglj, the Pnetor L. Aureliiu Cot- 
to, with the approbalion at Pompey, proposed a law by which the 
Judices u'crc to be taken in future from the Senate, Kqaites, and 
Triliani^rarii,the latter probably Tepresenting the wealthier mem- 
bers of th« third order in the state. This law was likowise coT' 
ricd; but it did aot improTS tlie purity of Che administration of 
justice, since corruption was not confined Co the Senators, but per- 
vaded all clabscs of the community alike. Pompey had ihus faro- 
ken witli the aristocracy, and !iad become the great popular here. 
!□ caTTyioK both these measures he was strongly supported by Car 
Bar, who, Cliough he was rapidly rising in popular faror, could bf 
yet only hope to wen ken Che power of the aristocracy thronefa Pon> 
pey's means. 
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Cdaof HiUuldates. 
CHAPTER XXX. 



I. D.C. 74^1. 

When Sulla rctnmed to Italy after the First Miihridatic War, 
he left L. Murcna, with two legions, to hold tho command in Asia. 
Murena, who was cogcr for some opportunity of earning the honor 
of a triumph, pretending tliat Mithridalea had not yet evacuated 
the whole of Cappadocia, not only ina.rchcd into that eoanli;, but 
eren crossed the Halya, and laid waale the plains of Pontus itself 
(B.C. S3). To (his flagrant breach of the treaty so lately concluded 
the Roman general was in great measure instigated by Archelsns, 
who, finding himself regarded with suspicion by Milhridales, had 
consulted his safety by flight, and was received with the utmost 
honors by the Homans. Micbridnics, who was wholly unprepared 
to renew the contest with Borne, ofTerod no opposition to ihe prog, 
ress of Murena ; but Ending that general disregard his remon- 
strances, he sent to Bome to complain of his aggression. When, 
in the following spring (b.c. 82), he lutw Murena preparing to re- 
new his hostile incnrsions, he at once determined to oppose him by 
force, and assembled a large enny, with which he met the Bomaa 
general on the banks of the Ualyg. The action that ensued term. 
inaied in the complete victory of the king, and Murena, with dif. 
ficolty, effected his retreat into Phrj-gia, leaving Cappadocia at the 
mercy of MitiuidaCcs, who quickly overran the whole protince. 
Shortly afterward A. Gabinins arrived in Asia, bringing perempto- 
ry orders from SuUa to Murena to desist from hostilities, where- 
npon Mithridaies once more consented to evacuate Cappadocia, 
Thns ended what is commonly called the Second Milhridalic War. 
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pension of hostilities, and that the haughty Republic would never 
suffer the massacre of her citizens in Asia t6 remain ultimately un- 
punished. Ilence all his efforts were directed toward the forma- 
tion of an army capable of contending, not only in numbers, but in 
discipline, with those of Rome ; and with this view he armed his 
barbarian troops after the Roman fashion, and endeavored to train 
them up in that discipline of which he had so strongly felt the ef- 
fect in the preceding contest In these attempts ho was doubtless 
assisted by the refugees of the Marian party, who had accompanied 
Fimbria into Asia, and on the defeat of that general by SuUa had 
taken refuge with the King of Pontus. At their instigation, also, 
Mithridatcs sent an embassy to Sertorius, who was still maintaining 
his ground in Spain, and concluded an alliance with him against 
their common enemies. But it was the death of Nicomedes IIL, 
king of Bithynia, at the beginning of b.c. 74, that brought matters 
to a crisis, and became the immediate occasion of the war which 
both parties had long felt to be inevitable. That monarch left his 
dominions by will to the Roman people, and Bithynia was accord- 
ingly declared a Roman province ; but Mithridates asserted that 
the late king had left a legitimate son by his wife Nysa, whose pre- 
tensions he immediately prepared to support by his arms. 

The forces with which Mithridates was now prepared to take 
the field were such as might inspire him with no unreasonable con- 
fidence of victory. He had assembled an army of 120,000 fbot- 
soldiers, armed and disciplined in the Roman manner, and 16,000 
horse, besides a hundred scythed chariots. His fleet, also, was to 
far superior to any that the Romans could oppose to him as to 
give him the almost undisputed command of the sea. These prep- 
arations, however, appear to have delayed him so long that the 
season was far advanced before he was able to take the field, and 
both the Roman Consuls, L. Licinius Lucnllus and M. Anrelins 
Cotta, had arrived in Asia. Neither of them, however, was able to 
oppose his first irruption. He traversed almost the whole of Bi- 
thynia without encountering any resistance ; and when at length 
Cotta ventured to give him battle under the walls of Chalcedon, his 
army and fleet were totally defeated. Mithridates now proceeded 
to lay siege to Cyzicus both by sea and land. But Lncnllns, who 
had advanced from Fhrygia to the relief of Cotta, and ibllowod 
Mithridatcs to Cyzicus, took possession of an advantageous posi- 
tion near the camp of the king, where he almost entirely cat him 
off from receiving supplies by land, while the storms of Uie winter 
prevented him from depending on those by sea. Hence it was not 
long before famine began to make itself felt in the camp of Mith- 
ridates, and all his assaults upon the city having been foiled bf the 
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eanrage and resolution oftbe besieged, he waa at length compellet? 
(early in tbe year B.C. 73) to abandon the cnlerprise and raise ibe 
sie{;e. In hit retreat he was repeatedlj attacked b? the Boman 
general, and sofiercd very bcaf? loss at the paasage of the Macpin 
and GraQicaa. By the close of the year the great army with which 
be had commenced the war was annihilated, and he was not only 
eompolled to retire within his own dominions, but was without (he 
means of opposing the adrance of Lucnllua into the heart of I'on- 
tus itself. But be now again set lo work with indefaligalilo activ- 
ity to raise B fresh army; and while ho left the whole ol the sea- 
coast of Pontns open to the invaders, he establiBbod himself in the 
interior at Cabira. Here he was again defeated by Lacnltas; and 
despairing of opposing the farther progress of the Romans, ha Scd 
into Armenia to claim the protection and assistance of his son-in- 
law Tigrttnes. 




Colaof TIgrai 



Tignmea waa at this moment the most powerful monarch of 
Aria,bDt he appears to hare been unwilling to engage openly in 
war with Borne; and on this account, while bo received the fngi- 
tiTB monarch in a friendly manner, he refused to admit him to his 
preaence, and showed no disposition to attempt his restoration. 
Bat the arrogance of the Bomana brought about a change in his 
policy; and Tigranes, offended at the haughty condnct of Appius 
Claudius, whom LucuIIus had sent to demand the snirender of 
Mithridales, not only refused this request, hut determined at once 
to prepare for war. 

While LncalluB waa waiting for the return of Claudius, ho de- 
voted his atlsndon to tbe set^ement of the affairs of Asia, which 
wa* suffering severely from the oppressions of the fanners of the 
public taxes. By various judicious regulations he put a slop to 
their exactions, and earned the gratitude of ibe cities of Asia; 
but at the same time be brought upon himself the enmity of tbe 
Equitea, who were the farmers of the revenue. They were load 
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against liim in their complaints at Rome, and by their continued 
clamors undoubtedly prepared the way for his ultimate recall. 

Meanwhile community of interests between Mithridates and Ti- 
granes had led to a complete reconciliation between them, and the 
Pontic king, who had spent a year and eight months in the domin- 
ions of his son-in-law without being admitted to a personal inter- 
view, was now made to participate in all the councils of Tigranes, 
nnd appointed to levy an army to unite in the war. But it was in 
vain that in the ensuing campaign (b.c. 69) be urged upon his 8on< 
in-law the lessons of his own ex])erience, and advised him to shun 
a regular action with Lucullus : Tigranes, confident in the multi- 
tude of his forces, gave battle at Tigranocerta, and was defeated, 
before Mithridates had been able to join him. But this disaster, so 
precisely in accordance with the warnings of Mithridates, senred to 
raise the latter so high in the estimation of Tigranes, that from 
this time forward the whole conduct of the war was intrusted to 
the direction of the King of Pontus. 

In the following summer (b.c. G8) Lucullus crossed the Taurus, 
penetrated into the heart of Aimenia, and again defeated the allied 
monarchs near the city of Artaxata. But the early severity of the 
season, and the discontent of his own troops, checked the farther 
advance of the Roman general, who turned aside into Mesopota- 
mia. Here Mithridates left him to lay siege to the fortress of Ni- 
sibis, which was supposed to be impregnable, while he himself took 
advantage of his absence to invade Pontus at the head of a large 
army, and endeavor to regain possession of his former dominions. 
The defense of Pontus was confided to Fabius, one of the lieuten- 
ants of Lucullus ; but the oppression of the Romans had excited a 
general spirit of disaffection, and the people crowded around the 
standard of Mithridates. Fabius was totally defeated, and com- 
pelled to shut Iiimsclf up in the fortress of Cabira. In the follow- 
ing spring (n.c. G7), Triarins, another of the Roman generals, was 
also defeated with immense loss. The blow was one of the aerer- 
cst which the Roman arms had sustained for a long period: 7000 
of their troops fell, among whom were an unprecedented nomber 
of officers, and their camp itself was taken. 

The advance of Lucullus himself from Mesopotamia prevented 
Mithridates from following up his advantage, and he withdrew into 
Lesser Armenia, where he took up a strong position to await the 
approach of Tigranes. But the farther proceedings of Lncnlliis 
were paralyzed by the mutinous and disaffected spirit of his own 
soldiers. Their discontents >vere fostered by P. Clodius, whose tur- 
bulent and restless spirit already showed itself in its full force, and 
were en('ourn;.'cil hy ro|)ort>< from Rome, where the demagogacf 
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who were favorable to Pompey, or had been gained over by the 
Equestrian party, were loud in their clamors against Lucullus. 
They accused him of protracting the war for his own personal ob- 
jects, either of ambition or avarice ; and the soldieiy, whose appe- 
tite for plunder had been often checked by Lucullus, readily joined 
in the outcry. Accordingly, on the arrival of Tigrnnes, the two 
monarchs found themselves able to overrun almost the whole of 
Pontus and Cappadocia without opposition. 

Such was the state of affairs when ten legates arrived in Asia 
to reduce Pontus to the form of a Roman province, and they l.ad, 
in consequence, to report to the Senate that the country supposed 
to be conquered was again in the hands of the enemy. The ad- 
versaries of Lucullus naturally availed themselves of so favorable 
an occasion, and a decree was passed transferring to M. Acilius 
Glabrio, one of the Consuls for the year, the province of Bithynia, 
and the command against Mithridates. But Glabrio was wholly 
incompetent for the task assigned to him. On arriving in Bithynia 
he made no attempt to assume the command, but remained within 
the confines of his province, while he still farther embarrassed the 
'position of Lucullus by issuing proclamations to his soldiers, an- 
nouncing to them that their general was superseded, and releasing 
them from their obedience. Before the close of the year (b.c. 67) 
Lucullus had the mollification of seeing Mithridates established 
once more in the possession of his hereditary dominions. But it 
was still more galling to his feelings when, in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year (b.c. 66), he was called upon to resign the command 
to Pompey, who had just brought to a successful termination the 
war against the pirates. 

The Mediterranean Sea had long been swarming with pirates. 
From the earliest times piracy has more or less prevailed in this 
sea, which, lying between three continents, and abounding with 
numerous creeks and islands, presents at the same time both the 
greatest temptations and the greatest facilities for piratical pur- 
suits. Moreover, in consequence of the Social and Civil wars, and 
the absence of any fleet to preserve order upon the sea, piracy had 
reached an alarming height. The pirates possessed fleets in all 
parts of the Mediterranean, were in the habit of plundering the 
most wealthy cities on the coasts, and had at length carried their 
audacity so far as to make descents upon the Appian Road, and 
carry off Roman magistrates, with their lictors. All communica- 
tion between Rome and the provinces was cut off, or at least ren- 
dered extremely dangerous ; the fleets of corn-vessels, upon which 
Home to a great extent depended for its subsistence, could not 
reach the city, and the price of provisions in consequence rose enor- 

O 
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mously. Such a state of things had become intolerable, and all 
eyos were now directed to Pompey. At the beginning of B.C. G7 
the Tribune A. Gabinius brought forward a bill which was intend- 
ed to give rompcy almost absolute authority over the greater part 
of the Komau world. It proposed that the people should elect a 
man with consular rank, who should possess unlimited power for 
tlirec vears over the whole of the Mediterranean, a fleet of 200 
shi[)s, with as many soldiers and sailors as he thought necessary, 
and GOOO Attic talents. The bill did not name Pompey, but it was 
clear who was meant. The aristocracy were in the utmost alarm, 
and iu the Senate Caisar was almost the only person who came for- 
ward in its support. Party spirit ran to such a height that the 
most serious riots ensued. Even Pompey himself was threatened 
by the Consul, "If you emulate Romulus, you will not escape the 
end of Romulus." Q. Catulus and Q. Ilortensius spoke against 
the bill with great eloquence, but with no effect. On the day that 
the bill was ])assed the price of provisions at Rome immediately 
fell, a fact which showed the immense confidence which all parties 
placed in the military abilities of Pompey. 

Pompey's plans were formed with great skill, and were crowned 
with comi)lctc success. lie stationed his lieutenants with different 
squadrons in various parts of the Mediten'anean to prevent the pi- 
rates from uniting, and to hunt them out of the various bays and 
creeks in which they concealed themselves; while, at the same 
time, he swept the middle of the sea with the main body of his fleet, 
and chased them eastward. In forty days he drove the pirates out 
of the western seas, and restored communication between Spain, 
Africa, and Italy. After then remaining a short time in Italy, he 
sailed from Brundusium, cleared the seas as he went along, and 
forced the pirates to the Cilician coast. Hero the decisive action 
was fought ; the pirates were defeated, and more than 20,000 pris- 
oners fell into his hands. Those on whom most reliance could be 
placed were distributed among the small and depopulated cities of 
Cilicia, and a large number were settled at Soli, which was hence* 
forward called Pompciopolis. The second part of this campa^ 
occupied only forty-nine days, and the whole war was bronght to 
a conclusiou in the course of three months. Pompey remained ia 
Cilicia during tlie remainder of this year and the beginning of the 
one following. Meantime the Tribune C. Manilius brought for- 
ward a bill (n.c. (jG) giving to Pompey the command of the waf 
against Mithridatcs, with unlimited power over the army and the 
fleet in the East, and with the rights of a Proconsul in the whole of 
Asia as fiir as Armenia. As his Proconsular power already ex- 
tended over all the coasts and islands of the Mediterranean in tuw 
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tne of the Gabinian law, this new measure Tirtually placed almost 
the whole of the Roman dominions in his hands. But there was 
no power, however excessive, which the people were not ready to 
intrust to their favorite hero ; and the bill was accordingly passed, 
notwithstanding the opposition of Hortensius, Catulus, and the ar- 
istocratical party. Cicero advocated the measure in an oration 
which has come down to us {Pro Lege Manilid), and Caesar like- 
wise supported it with his growing popularity and influence. 

On receiving intelligence of this new appointment, Pompey im- 
mediately crossed the Taurus, and took the command of the army 
from Lucullus. 

The power of Mithridates had been broken by the previous vic- 
tories of Lucullus, and the successes which the king had gained 
lately were only of a temporary nature, mainly owing to the disor- 
ganization of the Roman army. In the plan of the campaign Pom- 
pey displayed great military skill. One of his iirst measures was 
to secure the alliance of the Parthian king, which not only deprived 
Mithridates of all hopes of succor from that quarter, but likewise 
cut him off from all assistance from the Armenian king Tigranes, 
who was now obliged to look to the safety of his own dominions. 
Pompey next stationed his fleet in different squadrons along the 
coasts of Asia Minor, in order to deprive Mithridates of all commu- 
nication from the sea, and he then proceeded in person at the head 
of his land-forces against the king. Thus thrown back upon his 
own resources, Mithridates sued for peace, but, as Pompey would 
hear of nothing but unqualified submission, the negotiation was 
broken off. The king was still at the head of 30,000 foot and 2000 
horse ; but he knew too well the strength of a Roman army to ven- 
ture an engagement with these forces, and accordingly withdrew 
gradually to the frontiers of Armenia. For a long time he suc- 
ceeded in avoiding a battle, but he was at length surprised by Pom- 
pey in Lesser Armenia, as ho was marching through a narrow pass. 
The battle was soon decided ; the king lost the greater number of 
his troops, and escaped with only a few horsemen to the fortress of 
Synorium, on the borders of the Greater Armenia. Here he again 
collected a considerable force ; but as Tigranes refused to admit 
him into his dominions, because he suspected him of fomenting the 
intrigues of his son against him, Mithridates had no alternative but 
to take refuge in his own distant dominions in the Cimmerian Bos- 
porus. To reach them he had to march through Colchis, and to 
fight his way through the wild and barbarous tribes that occupied 
the country between the Caucasus and the Euxine. He succeed- 
ed, however, in this arduous enterprise, and reached the Bosporus 
in safety in the course of next year. Pompey abandoned at pres- 
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ent all thoughts of following the fugitive king, and resolved at once 
to attack Tigrancs, who was now the more formidahle of the two 
monarchs. 

On entering Armenia I'ompey met with no opposition. He was 
joined by the young Tigranes, who had revolted against his fa- 
ther, and all the cities submitted to them on their approach. Whet 
the Romans drew near to Artaxata, the king, deserted by his army 
and his court, went out to meet Pompey, and threw himself before 
him as a suppliant. Pompey received him with kindness, acknowl- 
edged him as King of Armenia, and demanded only the payment 
of GOOO talents. His foreign possessions, however, in Syria, Phoe- 
nicia, Cilicia, Galatia, and Cappadocia, which had been conquered 
by Lucullus, were to belong to the Romans. To his son Tigranes, 
Sophene and Gordyene were given as an independent kingdom; 
but as the young prince was discontented with this arrangement, 
and even ventured to utter threats, Pompey had him arrested, and 
kept him in chains to grace his triumph. 

After thus settling the affairs of Armenia, Pompey procce<led 
northward in pursuit of Mithridates. But the season was so far 
advanced that he took up his winter quarters on the banks of the 
River Cyrus. Early in the spring (b.c. 65) he resumed his march 
northward, and advanced as far as the River Phasis, but, obtaining 
here more certain information of the movements of Mithridates, 
and of the wild and inaccessible nature of the country throagh 
which he would have to march in order to reach the king, he re- 
traced his steps, and led his troops into winter quarters at Amisns, 
on the Euxine. He now reduced Pontus to the form of a Roman 
province. 

In B.C. 64 Pompey marched into Syria, where he deposed An- 
tiochus Asiaticus, and made the country a Roman province. He 
likewise compelled the neighboring princes, who had established 
iudcpendent kingdoms on the ruins of the Syrian empire, to sub. 
mit to the Roman dominion. The whole of this year was occupied 
with the settlement of Syria and the adjacent countries. 

Next year (b.c. 63) Pompey advanced farther south, in order to 
establish the Roman supremacy in Phoenicia, Coele-Syria, and Pal* 
istine. The latter country was at this time distracted by a civl 
war between Hyrcanus and Aristobulus. Pompey espoused the^ 
side of Hyrcanus, and Aristobulus surrendered himself to Pompey 
when the latter had advanced near to Jerusalem. But the Jews 
refused to follow the example of their king, and it was not till aft- 
er a sic<^e of three months that the cjty was taken. Pompey en» 
tered the Holy of Holies, tlie first time that any human being, ex^ 
cept the 1iigli-i)ricst, had penetrated into this sacred spot. He r»> 
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instated Hyrcanus in the high-priesthood, hut compelled him to 
pay an annual tribute to Home ; Aristobulus accompanied him as 
a prisoner. It was during this war in Palestine that Pompey re- 
ceived intelligence of the death of Mithridatcs. 

During the last two years Mithridates had been making the 
most extensive preparations for a renewal of the contest. He had 
conceived the daring project of marching round the north and west 
coasts of the Euxine, and penetrating even into Italy. With these 
views, he was busily engaged in assembling such a fleet and army 
as would be sufficient for an enterprise of this magnitude ; but his 
proceedings were delayed by a long and painful illness, which in- 
capacitated him for any personal exertion. At length, however, 
his preparations were completed, and he found himself at the head 
of an army of 36,000 men and a considerable fleet. But during 
his illness disaffection had made rapid progress among his follow- 
ers. The full extent of his schemes was probably communicated 
to few ; but enough had transpired to alarm the multitude, and a 
formidable conspiracy was organized by Pharnaces, the favorhe son 
of Mithridates. He was quickly joined both by the whole army 
and the citizens of Panticapseum, who unanimously proclaimed 
him king, and Mithridates saw that no choice remained to him but 
death or captivity. Hereupon he took poison, which ho constant- 
ly carried with him ; but his constitution had been so long inured 
to antidotes that it did not produce the desired effect, and he was 
compelled to call in the assistance of one of his Gaulish mercena- 
ries to dispatch him with his sword. 

Pompey now devoted his attention to the settlement of affairs in 
Asia. He confirmed Pharnaces, the son of Mithridates, in the pos- 
session of the kingdom of Bosporus ; Deiotarus, tetrarch of Gala- 
tia, was rewarded with an extension of territory ; and Ariobarza- 
nes, king of Cappadocia, was restored to his kingdom. After an 
absence of seven years, Pompey arrived in Italy toward the end of 
B.C. 62. His arrival had beien long looked for by all parties with 
varions feelings of hope and fear. It was felt that at the head of 
bis victorious troops he could easily play the part of Snlla, and be- 
come the riiler of the state. Important events had taken place at 
Rome daring the absence of Pompey, of which it is necessary to 
give an account before following hhn to the city. 




CHAPTER XXXI. 



a of the Tribanate and the «1- 
teroiion in the judicial power in I'ompej'B ConBiilBhip, the popoUr 
party hnil reccii'ed sufh a scvcro blow during Snlla'a supremacjr, 
Iliat t)io orisiocrac/ still retained the chief poiiiicai influence dur- 
ing Pompcy's sbscnco in tho East. But meantime a new leader 
of the popular party had been rapidlj rising into notice, who wM 
destined not only to crush the aristocrncy, but to OTerthmw tho Be> 
public and bceomo tho undisputed master of the Roman world. 

C. Julius C-esar, who was descended from an old FatncUn 
fiimily, was six years younger than I'ampey, having been born in 
n.r. lOO. Ho was closely connected with tho popular party by the 
ninrrin^Tc of his aunt Julia with the great Marius. and lie himiclf 
mairieil, at an early age, Comclin, the diiiightcr of Cinnn, tbe inwl 
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distinguished of the Marian leaders. Sulla commanded him to 
divorce his wife, and on his refusal he was included in the list of 
the proscription. The Vestal virgins and his friends with difficul- 
ty obtained his pardon from the Dictator, who observed, when they 
pleaded his youth and insignificance, *Uhat that boy would some 
day or another be the ruin of the aristocracy, for that there were 
many Mariuses in him." 

This was the first proof which Caesar gave of the resolution and 
decision of character which distinguished him throughout life. He 
went to Asia in b.c. 81, where he served his first campaign under 
M. Minucius Thermus, and was rewarded, at the siege of Mitylene, 
witli a civic crown for saving the life of a fellow-soldier. On his 
return to Rome he accused (b.c. 77) Cn. Dolabella of extortion in 
his province of Macedonia. Dolabella was acquitted by the sena- 
torial judges ; but Caesar gained great reputation by this prosecu- 
tion, and showed that he possessed powers of oratory which bade 
fair to place him among the foremost speakers at Rome. To ren- 
der himself still more perfect in oratory, he went to Rhodes, which 
was then celebrated for its school of rhetoric, but in his voyage 
thither he was captured by pirates, with whom the seas of the Med- 
iterranean then swarmed. In this island he was detained by them 
till he could obtain fifty talents from the neighboring- cities for his 
ransom. Immediately on obtaining his liberty, he manned some 
Milesian vessels, overpowered the pirates, and conducted them as 
prisoners to Pergamus, where ho shortly afterward crucified them 
— a punishment he had frequently threatened them with in sport 
when he was their prisoner. He then repaired to Rhodes, where 
he studied under Apollonius for a short time, but soon afterward 
crossed over into Asia, on the outbreak of the Mithridatic war in 
B.C. 74. Here, althouo^h he held no public office, he collected 
troops on his own authority, and repulsed the commander of the 
king, and then returned to Ilome in the same year, in consequence 
of having been elected Pontiff durinj^ his absence. His affable 
manners, and, still more, his unbounded liberality, won the hearts 
of the people. 

Caesar obtained the Qnaestorship in b.c. 68. In this year he lost 
his aunt Jnlia, the widow of Marins, and his own wife Cornelia. 
He pronounced orations over both of them in the forum, in which 
he took the opportunity of passing a panegyric upon the former 
leaders of the popular party. At the funeral of his aunt he caused 
the images of Marins to be carried in the procession : they were 
welcomed with loud acclamations by the people, who were delighted 
to see their former favorite brought, as it were, into public again. 

C:iP8ar warmly supported the Gabinian and Manilian !/»'"*' 
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which bestowed upon Fompey the command against the pirates 
and Mithridates. These measures, as we have already seen, were 
opposed by the aristocracy, and widened still farther the breach 
between them and Pompey. In b.c. 65 Ctesar was Carule ^dile 
along with M. Bibulus, and still farther increased his popularity 
by tlic splendid games wliich he exhibited. He now took a step 
which openly proclaimed him the leader of the Marian party. He 
caused the statues of Marius and the Cimbrian trophies, which had 
been all destroyed by Sulla, to be privately restored and placed at 
niglit in the Capitol. In the morning the city was in the highest 
state of excitement ; the veterans of Marius cried with joy at be- 
holding his countenance once more, and greeted Csssar with shouts 
of applause. Q. Catulus brought the conduct of Csesar before the 
notice of the Senate, but the popular excitement was so great that 
they thought it better to let the matter drop. 

In Caesar's jEdileship the first Catilinarian conspiracy occarred, 
and from tliis time his history forms a portion of that of the times. 
But before passing on, the early life of another distinguished man, 
the greatest of Roman orators, also claims our notice. 

M. TuLLius Cicero was born at Arpinum in B.C. 106, and con- 
sequently in the same year as I'ompey. His father was of the 
Equestrian order, and lived upon his hereditary estate near Arpi- 
num, but none of his ancestors had ever held any of the offices of 
state. Cicero was therefore, according to the Roman phraseology, 
a New Man (see p. 128). He ser^'ed his first and only campaign in 
the Social War (b.c. 89), and in the troubled times which followed 
he gave liimself up with indefatigable perseverance to those studies 
whicli were essential to his success as a lawyer and orator. When 
tranquillity was restored by the final discomfiture of the Marian 
party, ho came forward as a pleader at the age of twenty-five. The 
first of his extant speeches in a civil suit is that for P. Quintias 
(h.c. 81) ; the first delivered upon a cnminal trial was tha$ in de- 
fense of Sex. Roscius of Ameria, who was charged with parricide 
by Chrjsogonus, a freedman of Sulla, supported, as it was under- 
stood, by the influence of his patron. In consequence of thcfiulnre 
of his health, Cicero quitted Rome in b.c. 79, and spent two yean 
in study in the philosophical and rhetorical schools of Athens and 
Asia Minor. On his return to the city he forthwith took his sta- 
tion in the foremost rank of judicial orators, and ere long stood 
alone in acknowledged pre-eminence ; his most formidable riyalfl 
— Hortensius, eight years his senior, and C.Aurelius Cotta, who 
had long been kings of the bar — having been forced, after a short 
but sharp contest for supremacy, to yield. 

Cicero's reputation and popularity already stood so high that he 
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was elected Qaeestor (b.c. 76), although, comparatively speaking, a 
stranger, and certainly unsupported by any powerful family inter- 
est. He served in Sicily under Sex. Peducaeus, Praetor of Lily- 
baeum. In b.c. 70 he gained great renown by his impeachment of 
Verres for his oppression of the Sicilians, whom he had ruled as 
Praetor of Syracuse for the space of three years (b.c. 73-71). The 
most strenuous exertions were made by Verres, backed by some of 
the most powerful families, to wrest the case out of the hands of 
Cicero, who, however, defeated tlie attempt, and having demanded 
and been allowed 110 days for the purpose of collecting evidence, 
he instantly set out for Sicily, which he traversed in less than two 
months, and returned attended by all the necessary witnesses. An- 
other desperate effort was made by Hortensius, now Consul elect, 
who was counsel for the defendant, to raise up obstacles which 
might have the effect of delaying the trial until the commenceo* 
ment of the following year ; but here again he was defeated by the 
promptitude and decision of his opponent, who opened the case 
very briefly, proceeded at once to the examination of the witnesses 
and the production of the depositions and other papers, which, 
taken together, constituted a mass of testimony so decisive that 
Verres gave up the coatest as hopeless, and retired at once into 
exile without attempting any defense. The full pleadings, how- 
ever, which were to have been delivered had the trial been per- 
mitted to run its ordinary course, were subsequently published by 
Cicero. 

In B.C. 69 Cicero was ^dile, and in 66 Praetor. In the latter 
year he delivered his celebrated address to the ])eopIe in favor of 
the Manilian Law. Having now the Consulship in view, and 
knowing that, as a new man, he must expect the most determined 
opposition from the Nobles, he resolved to throw himself into the 
aims of the popular party, and to secure the friendship of Pompey, 
now certainly the most important person in the Kcpublic. 
^ In the following year (b.c. 65) the first conspiracy of Catiline 
occurred. The circumstances of the times were favorable to a 
bold and unprincipled adventurer. A widespread feeling of dis- 
afiection extended over the whole of Italy. The veterans of Sulla 
had already squandered their ill-gotten wealth, and longed for a 
renewal of those scenes of blood which they had found so profit- 
able. The multitudes whose estates had been confiscated and 
whose relations had been proscribed were eagerly watching for 
any movement which might give them a chance of becoming rob- 
bers and murderers in their turn. The younger nobility, as a class, 
were thoroughly demoralized, for the most part bankrupts in for- 
tune as well as in fame, and eager for any change which n ^ 
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relieve them from their embarrassments. The rabble were restless 
and discontented, filled with envy and hatred against the rich and 
powerful. Never was the executive weaker. The Senate and 
Mn<;istratcs were wasting their energies in petty disputes, indiffer- 
ent to the interests of the Republic. Fompey, at the head of all 
the best troops of the Republic, was prosecuting a long-protracted 
war in the East ; there was no army in Italy, where all was hushed 
In a treacherous calm. 

Of the profligate nobles at this time none was more profligat* 
than L. Sergius Catilina. Ho was the descendant of an ancient 
patrician family which had sunk into poverty, and he first appears 
in history as a zealous partisan of Sulla. During the horrors of 
the proscription he killed his brother-in-law, Q. Csecilius, and is 
said to have murdered even his own brother. His youth was spent 
in the open indulgence of every vice, and it was believed that he 
had made away with his first wife, and afterward with his son, in 
order that he might marry the profligate Aurelia Orestilla, who 
objected to the presence of a grown-up step-child. Notwithstand- 
ing tliese crimes, he acquired great popularity among the younger 
nobles by his agreeable address and his zeal in ministering to their 
pleasures. He possessed extraordinary powers of mind and body, 
and all who came in contact with him submitted more or less to 
the ascendency of his genius. He was Prsetor in B.C. 68 ; was 
Governor of Africa during the following year ; and returned to 
liomc in B.C. OG, in order to press his suit for the Consulship. The 
election for b.c. 65 was carried by P. Autronius Psetus and P. Cor- 
nelius Sulla, both of whom were soon after convicted of bribery, 
and their places supplied by their competitors and accusers, L. Au- 
rclius Cotta and L. Manlius Torquatus. Catiline, who was desir- 
ous of becoming a candidate, had been disqualified in consequence 
of an impeachment for oppression in his province preferred by P. 
Clodias Pulcher. ExiisjKjratcd by their disappointment, Autroni- 
us and Catiline formed a project, along with Cn. Calpumins Piso, 
anotlier i)rofl[igate young nobleman, to murder the new Consols 
upon the first of January, when offering up their vows in the Cap- 
itol, after which Autronius and Catiline were to seize the fasces, 
and Piso was to be dispatched with an army to occupy the Spains. 
This extraordinary design is said to have been frustrated solely bj 
the impatience of Catiline, who gave the signal prematurely before 
the whole of the amiod agents had assembled. 

Encouraged rather than disheartened by a failure which had so 
nearly proved a triiii!ii»h, Catiline was soon after lieft completely 
unfettered by his acquitral upon trial for extortion, a result secured 
by the liberal bribes administered to the accuser as well ns to the 
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juiy. From this time he proceeded more systematically, and en- 
listed a more numerous body of supporters. In the course of B.C. 
G-4 he had enrolled several Senators in his ranks, among others P. 
Cornelius Lentulus Sura, who had been Consul in B.C. 71, and C. 
Cornelius Cethegns, distinguished throughout by his impetuosity 
and sanguinary violence. He proposed that all debts should lie 
canceled, that the most wealthy citizens should be proscribed, and 
that all offices of honor and emolument should be divided among 
his associates. He confidently anticipated that he should be elect- 
ed Consul for the next year along with C. Antonius, having formed 
a coalition with him for the purpose of excluding Cicero. The 
orator, however, was supported, not only by the Equites and Pom- 
pey*s friends, but even by the Senate, who, though disliking a New 
Man, were compelled to give him their support in order to exclude 
Catiline. The consequence was that Cicero and Antonius were 
returned, the former nearly unanimously, the latter by a small ma- 
jority over Catiline. As soon as Cicero entered upon his Consul- 
ship he renounced his connection with the popular party, and be- 
came a stanch supporter of the aristocracy. He successfully op- 
posed an agrarian law proposed by the Tribune KuUus, and de* 
fended C. Rabirius, who was now accused by the Tribune Labienns 
of having been concerned in the death of Satuminus nearly forty 
years before. Caesar took an active part in both these proceedings. 
But the attention of Cicero was mainly directed to Catiline's con- 
spiracy. He gained over his colleague Antonius by resigning to 
him the province of Macedonia. Meantime he became acquaint- 
ed with every detail of the plot through Fulvia, the mistress of Q. 
Curius, one of Catiline's intimate associates. Thus informed, Cic- 
ero called a meeting of the Senate on the 21st of October, when 
he openly denounced Catiline, charged him broadly with treason, 
and asserted that the 28th was the period fixed for the murder of 
the leading men in the Republic. The Senate thereupon invested 
the Consuls with dictatorial power. The Comitia for the election 
of the Consuls was now held. Catiline, again a candidate, was 
again rejected. Driven to despair by this fresh disappointment, 
he resolved at once to bring matters to a crisis. On the night of 
the 6th of November he summoned a meeting of the ringleaders at 
the house of M. Porcius Lseca, and made arrangements for an im- 
mediate outbreak. Cicero, being immediately informed of what 
took place, summoned, on the 8th of November, a meeting of the 
Senate in the Temple of Jupiter Stator, and there delivered the 
first of his celebrated orations against Catiline. Catiline, who upon 
his entrance had been avoided by all, and was sitting alone upon 
a bench from which every one had shrunk, rose to reply, but *»•'' 
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scarcely commenced when his words were drowned by the shouts 
of ** enemy" and "parricide*' which burst from the whole assembly, 
and he rushed forth with threats and curses on his lips. He now 
resolved to strike some decisive blow before troops could be levied 
to oppose him, and accordingly, leaving the chief control of affairs 
at Rome in the hands of Lentulus and Cethegus, he set forth in^ 
the dead of night, and proceeded to join Manlius at Faesnlae, -^ 

On the 9th, when tlie flight of Catiline was known, Cicero de- 
livered his second speech, which was addressed to the people in 
the forum. The Senate proceeded to declare Catiline and Manlios 
public enemies, and decreed that Antonius should go forth to the 
war, while Cicero should remain to guard the city. Cicero was 
now anxious to obtain other evidence, besides that of Fnlyia, which 
would warrant him in apprehending the conspirators within the 
walls. This was fortunately supplied by the embassadors of the 
Allobroges, who were now at Rome, having been sent to seek relief 
from certain real or alleged grievances. Their suit, howeyer, had 
not prospered, and Lentulus, conceiving that their discontent might 
be made available for his own purposes, opened a negotiation with 
them and disclosed to them the nature of the plot. But they 
thought it more ])rudcnt to reveal all to Q. Fabius Sanga, the pa- 
tron of their state, who in his turn acquainted Cicero. By the iii- 
strnctions of the latter the embassadors affected great zeal in the 
undertaking, and obtained a written agreement signed by Lentu- 
lus, Cethegus, and others. They quitted Rome soon after mid- 
night on the 3d of December, accompanied by one T. Volturcius, 
who was charged with dispatches for Catiline. The embassadors 
were seized, as they were crossing the Mulvian bridge, by two of 
the Praetors, who had been stationed in ambush to intercept them. 

Cicero instantly summoned Lentulus, Cethegus, and the other 
conspirators to his presence. Lentulus being Frsetor, the Consul 
led him by the hand to the Temple of Concord, where the Senate 
was already met ; the rest of the accused followed closely guarded. 
Volturcius, finding escape impossible, agreed, upon his own per- 
sonal safety being insured, to make a full confession. His state* 
ments were confirmed by the Allobroges, and the testimony was 
rendered conclusive by the signatures of the ringleaders, which 
they were unable to deny. The guilt of Lentulus, Cethegus, and 
seven others being thus established, Lentulus was forced to abdi- 
cate his ofiice, and then, with the rest, was consigned tO the chaiga 
of certain Senators, who became responsible for their appearance* 

These circumstances, as they had occurred, were then narrated 
by Cicero in his Third Oration, delivered in the forum. On the 
nones (r>th) of December the Senate was again summoned to de- 
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termine apon the fate of the conspirators. Caesar, in an elaborate 
speech, proposed that they should be kept in confinement in the 
different towns of Italy, but Cato and Cicero strongly advocated 
that they should be instantly put to death. Their views were 
adopted by a majority of the Senate, and a decree passed to tliat 
effect. .On the same nijjjht Lentulus and his associates were stran- 
gled by the common executioner in the Tullianum, a loathsomo 
dungeon on the slope of the Capitol. 

While these things were going on at Rome, Catiline had collec^ 
ed a force amounting to two legions, although not above one fourth 
part were fully equipped. When the news of the failure of the 
plot at Rome reached his camp many deserted. He thereupon at- 
tempted to cross bhe Apennines and take refuge in Cisalpine Gaul, 
but the passes were strictly guarded by Metellus Celer with three 
legions. Finding, therefore, that escape was cut off in front, while 
Antonius was pressing on his rear, Catiline determined, as a last 
resource, to hazard an engagement. Antonius, in consequence of 
real or pretended illness, resigned the command to M. Petreius, a 
skillful soldier. The battle was obstinate and bloody. The rebels 
fought with the fury of despair ; and when Catiline saw that all 
was lo.st, he charged headlong into the thickest of the fight and fell 
sword in hand (b.c. 62). 

Cicero had rendered important services to the state, and enjoyed 
for a time unbounded popularity. Catulus in the Senate and Cato 
in the forum hailed him as the " Father of his Country ;** thanks- 
givings in his name were voted to the gods ; and all Italy joined 
in testifying enthusiastic admiration and gratitude. Cicero's ela- 
tion knew no bounds ; he fancied that his political influence was 
now supreme, and looked upon himself as a match even for Pom- 
pey. But his splendid achievement contained the germ of his hu- 
miliation and downfall. There could be no doubt that the punish- 
ment inflicted by the Senate upon Lentnlos and his associates was 
a violation of the fundamental principles of the Roman Constitu- 
tion, which declared that no citizen could be put to death until sen- 
tenced by the whole body of the people assembled in their Comi- 
tia, and for this act Cicero, as the presiding magistrate, was held 
responsible. It was in vain to urge that the Consuls had been 
armed with dictatorial power ; the Senate, in the present instance, 
assuming to themselves judicial functions which they had no right 
to exercise, gave orders for the execution of a sentence which they 
had no right to pronounce. Nor were his enemies long in discov- 
ering this vulnerable point. On the last day of the year, when, 
according to established custom, he ascended the Rostra to give an 
account to the ptople of the events of his Consulship, Metellus Ce^ 
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ler, one of the new Tribunes, forbade him to speak, exclaiming that 
the man who had put Roman citizens to death without granting 
them a hearing was himself unworthy to be heard. But this at- 
tack was premature. The audience had not yet forgotten their 
recent escape ; so that, when Cicero swore with a loud voice that 
** he had saved the Republic and the city from ruin," the crowd 
.with one voice responded that he had sworn truly. 

It was rumored that many other eminent men had been privy to 
Catiline's conspiracy. Among others, the names of Crassus and 
Cjssar were most frequently mentioned ; but the participation of 
either of these men in such an enterprise seems most improbable. 
The interests of Crassus were opposed to such an adventure ; his 
vast wealth was employed in a variety of speculations which would 
have been ruined in a general overthrow, while he had not the en* 
ergy or ability to seize and retain the helm in the confusion that 
would have ensued. Of Caesar's guilt there is no satisfactory evi- 
dence, and it is improvable that so keen-sighted a man would have 
leagued with such a desperate adventurer as Catiline. Cato, in 
his speech respecting the fate of the conspirators, hinted that Qe- 
sar wished to spare them because he was a partner of their guilt ; 
and in the following year (b.c. 62), when Csesar was Praetor, L. Vet. 
tins, who had been one of Cicero's informers, openly charged him 
with being a party to the plot. Thereupon Caesar called npon Cic- 
ero to testify that he had of his own accord given the Consul evi- 
dence respecting the conspiracy ; and so complete was his vindica- 
tion that Vettius was thrown into prison. 




Cola of Pompey. 




/ CHAPTER XXXIL 

PoHPBT, as we have already Been, reached Italy in B.C. G2. It 
was geDcniUj feared that he would seize the supreme power, bnt 
he Boon calmed ibcao apprehensions by disbanding his army ink 
mediaiely aFler landinic at Braodnaiam. Hs did not, honeTer, en- 
ter Borne in trinmph till the 30th of September, u.c. 61. Tb« tri- 
umph laalod two days, and surpassed in splendor ereiy spectacle 
that Rotne bad yet seen. The tablets carried in the procession, on 
which his victories were emblazoned, declared that he had taken 
1000 strong fortresses, [>00 lowns, and 800 ships; that he bad 
founded 33 cilies ; ihnl ho had rai-scd the revenue of the Romau 
people tVom 59 millions to SH millions ; and that he bad brought 
into the public treasury £0,000 talents. Before his triamphat car 
walked 324 captive princes. 

With this trinmph the firal and most glorioua part of Pompey'a 
life may be said to hace ended. Hitherto be had been employed 
almost exclusively in war; but now he vas called upon to play a 
prominent part in the civil commotions of the Republic — a part for 
which neither his natural talents nor his previous habits had ha 
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loAst fitted him. From the death of Sulla to the present time, a 
porio.l ol' nearly twenty years, he Imd been unquestionably the first 
ninn ni the Komnn world, but he did not retain much longer this 
j^roud position, and soon discovered that the genius of Ciesar had 
re.i:u vvl V.'v.n to a second place in the state. It would seem as if 
l\inv.i.\\. on Lis return to Rome, hardly knew to which party to 
r.tr.voli I'.inisolf, lie had been a})pointed to the command against 
tli.^ ] i!:\:es and Miihridates in opposition to the aristocracy, and 
t:u\v still rejrarded him with jealousv and distrust. He could not, 
tho:v!>re, allv himself to them, cspemllv too as some of their most 
i;T:l;ien:ial leaders, such as M. CraSsiRlll L. LucuUus, were his 
|x^rso:ial enemies. At the same tiim^ie uems to have been in- 
di<pose.I to unite himself to the ])opm^h|mrty, which had risen 
into im:v»r;an."e during: his absence in nHfeast, and over which 
C<v<Ar i^ossossed nnlx^unded influence. Kut the object which cn- 
j::V;rod thi» inimediate attention of Pompey was to obtain from the 
So "laro a r:iti:iv\-\:ion of his acts in Asia, and an assignment of 
bv.vis wV.ioh he had promised to his veterans. In order to secnro 
th;< o':;-\^:. :'.e had purchased the Consulship for one of his officers, 
1.. .V !";•'.:;!■.:<. who was elected with Q. Mctcllus for B.C. CO. ButL. 
AtVa- ■;.:< wa< :\ run of slender ability; and the Senate, glad of an 
o)^:\" *•""••>" «•' :"••* "'^ aw rout uj^on a jKjrson whom they Iwth feared 
a:;.i ^;;t,v'.. resv^'.-toly refusod to sanction Pompey's measures in 
.V^^i. ri;is Mas tho unwisost thing they could liave done. If they 
had kr.on n tV.eir roa) interests, thev would have vielded to all Pom- 
]\^y< \^;n .cs. and haAC sought by every means to win him over to 
^V.v iv vi,:o. rt< ;^ oountorpoise to the growing and more dangerous 
r.".-.*;;.*- oo ,^f 0;rs.\r, W,\i their short-sighted jwlicy threw Pompey 
•;v.;.» r.v <;;•'*> ar:i>s. and thus sealed the downfall of their party. 
Vo-vrvx was n^Sv^lved to fultill the promises ho had mode to his 

As-.;',:;.- I'-.ov.:.'! and l*.is veteran troops. 

i\v>iir I; ad returned from Spain in the middle of this year. He 
ha ; *ven ^n that vr^^^ J" '^' f^T one year as Propnrtor, during which 
r-'^.* ";v' J..<vlaved tl: it iiiilitarv abilitv which was soon to be ex- 
V^'.-. .-,; vv. a sv.'.l r.;.^re eonsvienons lield. He subdued the monnt- 
a^v.o ;> -.-'v^i of 1 ■.>•: '.nia, t vk the town of Brigantium in the 
^• , ^ ■. ■ . : \ , • :' . ". e 1 1 ;*. ' ! a\- : . a v: d ga i :i ed many other ad van tages ovi»r 
;'•,* x-:."-^ '::x ;'oo- < <.;!-.;:ed V.'m as Imperator. and the Senate 

V. •.' -. '.-. .'i :;•.■'. e ::a::ks^;vir.jr. lie now laid claim to a 

■• ■ "•.. /: t'o s.',:v.e ti:v.e wished to beci'»me a candidate for 

'•.* \\^-N-.-.N'v • Tor :''.e l.i::or purpv^se his presence in the city 
« \v -^v^-vxi \ . '. .:'.. a< ':e e.^-.:M r.ot er.ter the citv without rclin- 

m 

,,,. V* ..■•/ *".s ;«. ■.-.••. v'V, ho ap'.viovi to the Senate to bo exempted from 
»*'./ ;:>;•»: '. -.n . i\-',\ ;.» Ivoouio a 0;-.v.di Vue in his absence. As this 
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was refused, he at once relinquished his triumph, entered the city, 
and became a candidate for the Consulship. He was elected with- 
out difficulty, but the aristocracy succeeded in associating with him 
in the Consulship M. Bibulus, who belonged to the opposite party, 
and who had likewise been his colleague in the ^dileship and 
Praetorship. 

Caesar now represented to Pompey the importance of detaching 
from the aristocracy M. Crassus, who, by his connections and im* 
mense wealth, possessed great political influence. Pompey and 
Crassus had for a long time past been deadly enemies, but they 
were now reconciled, and the three entered into an agreement to 
divide the power between themselves. This first Triumvirate, aa 
it is called, was therefore merely a private arrangement between 
the three most powerful men at Rome, which remained a secret till 
the proceedings of Ca;sar in his Consulship showed that he was 
supported by a power against which it was in vain for his enemies 
to struggle. 

As soon as Caesar had entered upon his Consu.iship he proposed 
an agrarian law for the division of the rich Campauian land. The 
execution of the law was to be intrusted to a board of twenty comr 
missioners. The opposition of the aristocratical party was in vain* 
Pompey and Crassus spoke in favor of the law ; and the former 
declared that he would bring both sword and buckler against those 
who used the sword. On the day on which it was put to the vote, 
Bibulus and the other members of the aristocracy were driven oat 
of the forum by force of arms : the law was carried, the commis- 
sioners appointed, and about 20,000 citizens, comprising, of conisey 
a great number of Pompey *8 veterans, received allotments subse- 
quently. Bibulus, despairing of being able to offer any farther re* 
sistance to Cassar, shut himself up in his own house, and did not 
appear again in public till the expiration of his Consulship. 

CflBsar obtained from the people a ratification of all Pompey's 
acts in Asia, and, to cement their union more closely, gave his 
only daughter Julia in marriage to Pompey. His next step was to 
gain over the Equites, who had rendered efficient service to Cicero 
in his Consulship, and had hitherto supported the aristocratical 
party. An excellent opportunity now occurred for accomplishing 
this object. In their eagerness to obtain the farming of the public 
taxes in Asia, the Equites had agreed to pay too large a sum, and 
accordingly petitioned the Senate for more favorable terms. This,- 
however, had been opposed by Metellus Celcr, Cato, and others of 
the aristocracy ; and Caesar, therefore, now carried a law to re* 
lieve the Equites from one third of the sum which they had agreed 
to pay. Having thus gratified the people, tlio Equites, and Pom- 

P 
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pcY, ho was easily able to obtain for himself the provinces which 
be wished. 

It is not attributing any extraordinary foresight to CsBsar to sop- 
[)Ose til at he already saw that the struggle between the difierent 
parties at Rome must eventually be terminated by the sword. The 
same causes were still in operation which had led to the dvil wari 
between Marius and Sulla ; and he was well aware that the aris- 
tocracy would not hesitate to call in the assistance of force if they 
should ever succeed in detaching Pompey from his interests. It 
was therefore of the first importance for him to obtain an army 
which he might attach to himself by victories and rewards. Ac- 
cordingly, he induced the Tribune Vatinins to propose a bill to the 
people granting him the provinces of Cisalpine Ganl and Ulyricnm 
for five years (e.c. 58-54). Transalpine Gaul was shortly after- 
ward added. Caesar chose the Gallic provinces, as he would thus 
be able to pass the winter in Italy and keep up his communication 
with the city, while the disturbed state of Farther Gaul promised 
him sufficient materials for engaging in a series of wars in which 
he might employ an army that would afterward be devoted to his 
purposes. In addition to these considerations, Csesar was also ac- 
tuated by the ambition of subduing forever that nation which had 
once sacked Rome, and which had been, from the earliest timeSi 
more or less an object of dread to the Roman state. 

The Consuls of the following year (b.g. 58) were I*. Calpnmins 
Piso and A. Gabinius. Piso was Caisar's father-in-law, and Ga- 
binius in his Tribunate had proposed the law coniening npon FOm- 
pey the command against the pirates. Csosar saw that it was evi^ 
dent they would support whatever the Triumvirs might wish. Cio 
cro was now threatened with destruction. 

In B.C. C3, while the wife of Ciesar was celebrating in the hoose 
of her husband, then Prastor and Pontifex Maximns, the rites of 
the Bona Dea, from which all male creatures were exdnded, it was 
discovered that P. Clodius Pulchcr, a profligate noble, whom wo 
have seen inciting the army of Lncullus to insurrection, had found 
his way into the mansion disguised in woman's apparel, and, hav- 
ing been detected, had made his escape by the help of a female 
slave. The matter was laid before the Senate, and by them re- 
ferred to the members of the Pontifical College, who passed a reso- 
lution that sacrilege had been committed. Caesar forthwith di- 
vorced his wife. Clodius was impeached and brought to trial. In 
defense he pleaded an alibi, offering to prove that he was at Inter- 
<^>Qna at the very time when the crime was said to have been com- 
iiiittcd ; but Cicero came forward as a witness, and swore that he 
'^d met and spoken to Clodius in Rome on the day in qneitioii. 
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Id spite of this decisive testimony, and the evident guilt of the 
accused, the Judiccs pronounced him innocent hy a majority of 
voices (B.C. Gl). Clodius now vowed deadly vengeance against 
Cicero. To accomplish his purpose more readily, he determined 
to hecome a candidate for the Trihunatc, but for this it was neces- 
sary, in the first place, that he should be adopted into a plebeian 
family by means of a special law. This, after protracted opposi- 
tion, was at length accomplished through the interference of the 
Triumvirs, and he was elected Tribune for b.c. 68. 

One of the first acts of Clodius, after entering upon office, was 
to propose a bill interdicting from fire and water any one who 
should be found to have put a Koman citizen to death untried. 
Cicero changed his attire, and, assuming the garb of one accused, 
went round the Forum soliciting the compassion of all whom he 
met. For a brief period public sympathy was awakened. A large 
number of the Senate and the Equites appeared also in mourning, 
and the better portion of the citizens seemed resolved to espouse 
his cause. But all demonstrations of such feelings were promptly 
repressed by Piso and Gabinius. Caesar had previously made over- 
tures to Cicero, which the orator, overrating his influence and re- 
lying upon the support of Pompey, had rejected. The Triumvirs 
now left him to his fate, and Cicero, giving way to despair, quitted 
Bome at the beginning of April (b.c. 68), and reached Brundusium 
about the middle of the month. From thence he crossed over to 
Greece. The instant that the departure of Cicero became known, 
a law was passed pronouncing his banishment, forbidding any one 
to entertain or harbor him, and denouncing as a public enemy who- 
soever should take any steps toward procuring his recall. His 
mansion on the Palatine, and his villas at Tusculum and FormisB, 
were at the same time given over to plunder and destruction. 
Clodius, having thus gratified his hatred, did not care to consult 
any longer the views of the Triumvirs. He restored Tigranes to 
liberty, whom Pompey had kept in confinement, ridiculed the great 
Imperator before the people, and was accused of making an attempt 
upon his life. Pompey, in revenge, resolved to procure the recall 
of Cicero from banishment, and was thus brought again into some 
friendly connections with the aristocratical party. The new Con- 
suls (b.c. 57) were favorable to Cicero; but, though Clodius was 
no longer in office, he had several partisans among the Tribunes 
who offered the most vehement opposition to the restoration of his 
great enemy. One of the chief supporters of Cicero was the Trib- 
une T. Annius Milo, a man as unprincipled and violent as Clodius 
himself. He opposed force to force, and at the head of a band of 
gladiators attacked the hired ruffians of Clodius. The streets f^^ 
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Itomc wcTO tbo scenes of almost daily conflicts betneen the lead' 

crH uf i1iC!iO usaasMins. At length the Senate, nith tlio full appro- 
bation of Poin|toy, iletormincd to inviie the vowrs from tho diifer- 
cnt parts of llaly (o repair to Home and assist in carrjing a law 
for ihu recall of Cicero. Accurdingly, on the 4tli of August', the 
lull was jiasscd by an averwhelmiDg majority. On the sante daj 
Cicero quitted Dyirhachium, and crossed over to Brundusium. 
IIo received dcpulatioos and congratulatory addresses from all the 
towns ou tlio lioo of the Appian Way; and having arrived at Rome 
L>D the 4th of September, a vast multitude poured forth to meet 
hii[i, while the crowd rent tlio air with accUmatioDs as he passed 
thiougli the Fomm. and ascended the Capitol to render tbaiiks u 
Jupitur (B.C. e7> 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

CMSiU'a CAMPAIGNS IN GADL. D.C. 68-50. 

Cxeia set oat Tor hia province immediatel; after Cicero had 
gone into exile (u.c. 58). Buriug tbe next nine jeara he was oo- 
enpied with tlie Bubjugation or Gaul. In this time he conqnerad 
the nrhole of Transalpine Gaul, whicli had hitherto been independ- 
ent of the liomans, witli the exception of the part caUed Prorindft. 
Twice lie croBsed tlio Rhine, and carried the terror of the Boman 
arms beyond that river. Twice he landed in Britain, which had 
been hitherto unknown to the Ramans. We can onlj offer avetj 
brief sketch of (he principal events of each year. 

First Campaign, s.c. S8.— Ccesar left Rome toward the latter end 
of April, and arrived in Geneva in eight dajs. HIi Rnt, camp^gn 
wa< against the Helvetii, a Gallic people situated to the north of 
Iho Lake of Geneva, and tietvcen the Rhine and Monnt Jura. 
This people, qnitting their homes, had passed throogb the connti? 
of the Sequani, and were plundering the territories of the .£dnL 
Three out of their fonr clsna had already crossed the Amr (£bAw) ; 
but the foiulh, which was still on the other side of the river, waa 
d by Ctasar and cut to pieces. Ho then threw a bridge 
s the Arar, followed them caatiously for some days, and at 
length fought a pitched battle with them near the town of Bibiacte 
(^Autua). The Helvetii were defeated with great slanehler, and 
the remnant compelled to return to their former homes. 

This great victory raised Ctesar's fame among the various tribea 
of Gauls, and the j^ui solicited bis ossistunco against Ario 
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a German king who had invaded Grani, and was constantly bring- 
ing over the Khine fresh swarms of Germans. Caesar command- 
ed Ariovistus to abstain from introducing any more Grermans into 
Gaul, to restore the hostages to the ^dui, and not to attack the 
latter or their allies. A haughty answer was returned to these 
commands, and both parties prepared for war. Caesar advanced 
northward through the country of the Seqnani, took possession of 
Vesontio (^Besan^n)^ an important town on the Dubis (Doubs")^ and 
some days afterward fought a decisive battle with Ariovistns, who 
Buffered a total defeat, and fled with the remains of his army to the 
Rhine, a distance of fifty miles. Only a very few, and, among the 
rest, Ariovistus himself, crossed the river; the rest were cat to 
pieces by the Roman cavalry. 

Second Campaign, b.c. 57. — The following year was occupied 
with the Belgic war. Alarmed at Caesar*s success, the varioas 
Belgic tribes which dwelt between the Sequana (^Seme) and the 
Rhine, and were the most warlike of all the Gauls, had entered into 
a confederacy to oppose him, and had raised an army of 800,000 
men. Caesar opened the campaign by marching into the conntiy 
of the Rcmi, who submitted at his approach. He then crossed the 
Axona (^Aisne), and pitched his camp in a strong position on the 
right bank. The enemy soon began to suffer from want of pro- 
visions, and they came to the resolution of breaking np their vast 
army, and retiring to their own territories. Hitherto Caesar had 
remained in his intrcnchmcnts, but he now broke np from his quar- 
ters and resumed the offensive. The Suessiones, the BeUovad, 
and Ambiani were subdued in succession, or surrendered of their 
own accord ; but a more formidable task awaited him when he 
came to the Ncrvii, the most warlike of all the Belgic tribes. In 
their country, near the River Sabis {Sambre\ the Roman army 
was surprised by the enemy while engaged in fortifying the camp. 
The attack of the Nervii was so unexpected, that before the Ra- 
mans could form in rank the enemy was in their midst : the Ra- 
man soldiers began to give way, and the battle seemed entirely lost 
Cffisar freely exposed his own person in the first line of the battle, 
and discharged alike the duties of a brave soldier and an able gen- 
eral. His exertions and the discipline of the Roman troops at 
length triumphed, and the Nervii were defeated with such immense 
slaughter, that out of 60,000 fighting men only 500 remained in 
the state. When the Senate received the dispatches of Caesar an- 
nouncing this victory, they decreed a public thanksgiving of fifteen 
days — a distinction which had never yet been granted to any one. 

Third Cawjmign, B.C. 5C. — In the third campaign Caesar com- 
pleted the subjugation of Gaul. He conducted in person a OATal 
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war against the Veneti, the inhahitants of the modern Brittany, 
and, hy means of his lieutenants, conquered the remaining tribes 
who still held out. In the later part of the summer Cscsar marched 
against the Morini and Menapii (in the neighborhood of Calais 
and Boulogne). Thus all Gaul had been apparently reduced to 
subjection in three years ; but the spirit of the people was yet un- 
broken, and they only waited for an opportunity to rise against their 
conquerors. 

Fotarth Campaign^ B.C. 66. — In the following year Caesar determ- 
ined to attack the Germans. The Gauls had suffered too much in 
the last three campaigns to make any feuther attempt against the 
Boomis at praent ; but Cesar's ambition would not allow him to 
be idle. Fresh wars must be undertaken to employ his troops in 
active service. Two German tribes, the Usipetes and the Tench- 
theri, had been driven out of their own country by the Suevi, and 
had crossed the Rhine with the intention of settling in Gaul. 
This, however, Csesar was resolved to prevent, and accordingly pre- 
pared to attack them. The Germans opened negotiations with 
him, but, while these were going on, a body of their cavalry de- 
feated Caesar's Gallic horse. On the next day all the German 
chiefs came into Caesar's camp to apologize for what they had 
done ; but Caesar detained them, and straightway led his troops to 
attack the enemy. Deprived of their leaders and taken by sur- 
prise, the Germans, after a feeble resistance, took to flight, and 
were almost all destroyed by the Roman cavalry. After this vic- 
tory Caesar resolved to cross the Rhine, in order to strike terror 
into the Germans. In ten days he built a bridge of boats across the 
river, probably in the neighborhood of Cologne ; and after spend- 
ing eighteen days on the eastern side of the Rhine, and ravaging 
the country of the Sigambri, he returned to Gaul and broke down 
the bridge. 

Although the greater part of the summer was now gone, Caesar 
resolved to invade Britain. His object in undertaking this expe- 
dition at such a late period of the year was more to obtain some 
knowledge of the island from personal observation than with any 
view to permanent conquest at present. He accordingly took wi^ 
him only two legions, with which he sailed from the port Itius 
(probably Witsand, between Calais and Boulogne), and effected a 
landing somewhere near the South Foreland, after a severe strug- 
gle with the natives. Several of the British tribes hereupon sent 
offers of submission to Caesar ; but, in consequence of the loss of a 
great part of the Roman fleet a few days afterward, they took up 
arms again. Being, however, defeated, they again sent offers of 
submission to Caesar, who simply demanded double the nnmbe** 
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hostages he had originally required, as he was anxious to return to 

Ganl before the autumnal equinox. 

The news of these victories over the Grermans and far-distant 
Britons was received at Home with the greatest enthusiasm. The 
Senate voted a public thanksgiving of twenty days, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of Cato, who declared that Caesar ought to be de- 
livered up to the Usipetes and Tenchtheri, to atone for his treach' 
ery in seizing the sacred persons of embassadors. 

Fifth Campaign, B.C. 64. — ^The greater part of Caesar's fifth cam- 
paign was occupied with his second invasion of Britain. He sailed 
from the port Itius with an army of five legions, and landed, with- 
out opposition, at the same place as in the former year. The Brit- 
ish states had intrusted the supreme command to CassiTellaimus, 
a chief whose territories were divided from the maritime states by 
the Kivcr Tamesis (Thames). The Britons bravely opposed the 
progress of the invaders, but were defeated in a series of engage- 
ments. Caesar crossed the Thames above London, probably in Uie 
neighborhood of Kingston, took the town of Cassivellaunus, and 
conquered great part of the counties of Essex and Middlesex. In 
consequence of these disasters, Cassivellaunus sued for peace; and 
after demanding hostages, and settling the tribute which Britain 
should pay yearly to the Roman people, Caesar returned to Gran! 
toward the latter part of the summer. He gained no more by his 
second invasion of Britain than by his first. He had penetrated, 
it is true, farther into the country, but had left no garrisons or mil- 
itary establishments behind him, and the people obeyed the Ro- 
mans OS little afterward as they had done before* 

In consequence of the great scarcity of com in Ganl, Caesar was 
obliged to divide his forces, and station his legions for the wintef 
in different parts. This seemed to the Gauls a favorable opportu- 
nity for recovering their lost independence and destroying theif 
conquerors. The Eburones, a Gallic people between the Mense 
and the Rhine, near the modern Tongres^ destroyed the detach- 
ment under the command of T. Titurius Sabinus and L. Anrancii« 
leius Cotta. They next attacked the camp of Q. Cicero, the brotly 
er of the orator, who was stationed among the Nervii. Cicero re- 
pulsed the enemy in all their attempts, till he was at length re- 
lieved by Cflisar in person, who came to his assistance with two 
legions as soon as he heard of the dangerous position of his legate. 
The forces of the enemy, which amounted to 60,000, were defeated 
by Caesar, who then joined Cicero, and praised him and his men for 
the bravery they had shown. 

Sixth Campaign^ B.C. 63. — In the next year the Gauls again took 

a , and entered into a most formidable conspiracy to recorer 
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their independence. The destruction of the Koman troops under 
Sabinns and Cotta, and the unsettled state of Gaul during the win- 
ter, had led Csesar to apprehend a general rising of the natives ; 
and he had accordingly leried two new legions in Cisalpine Graul, 
and obtained one from Pompey, who was remaining in the neigh- 
borhood of Rome as Proconsul with the imperium. Being thus at 
the head of a powerful army, he was able to subdue the tribes that 
levolted, and soon compelled the Nervii, Senones, Camutes, Mena- 
pii, and Treviri to return to obedience. But as the Treviri had 
been supported by the Germans, he crossed the Rhine again a little 
above the spot virhere he had passed over two years before, and, 
after receiving the submission of the Ubii, ravaged the country of 
the Suevi. On his return to Gaul he laid waste the country of the . 
Eburones with fire and sword. At the conclusion of the campaign 
he prosecuted a strict inquiry into the revolt of the Senones and 
Camutes, and caused Acco, who had been the chief ringleader in 
the conspiracy, to be put to death. 

Seventh Campaign, B.C. 52. — ^The unsuccessful issue of last yearns 
revolt had not yet damped the spirits of the Gauls. The execu- 
tion of Acco had frightened all the chiefs, as every one feared that 
his turn might come next ; the hatred of the Roman yoke was in- 
tense ; and thus all the materials were ready for a general confla- 
gration. It was first kindled by the Camutes, and in a short time 
it spread from district to district till almost the whole of Gaul was 
in flames. Even the ^dui, who had been hitherto the faithful al- 
lies of the Romans, and had assisted them in all their wars, subse- 
quently joined the general revolt. At the head of the insurrection 
was Yercingetorix, a young man of noble family belonging to the 
Arvemi, and by far the ablest general that Caesar had yet encoun- 
tered. Never before had the Gauls been so united : Ciesar's con- 
quests of the last six years seemed to be now entirely lost. The 
campaign of this year, therefore, was by far the most arduous that 
CsBsar had yet carried on ; but his genius triumphed over every ob- 
stacle, and rendered it the most brilliant of all. He concentrated 
his forces with incredible rapidity, and lost no time in attacking 
the chief towns in the hands of the enemy. Yellaunodunum (in 
the country of Chdteau-Landon), Genabum (Orkans), and Novio- 
dunum (iVbtian, between Orleans and Bourges), fell into his hands 
without difficulty. Alarmed at his rapid progress, Yercingetorix 
persuaded his countrymen to lay waste their country and destroy 
their towns. This plan was accordingly carried into effect ; but, 
contrary to the wishes of Yercingetorix, Avaricum (Bourges^, the 
chief town of the Bituriges, and a strongly-fortified place, i 
spared from the general destruction. This town Csesar acco 
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bosiegeJ, find, notwithstanding the heroic resistanee of the Gaols, 
it was at length taken, and all the inhabitants, men, women, and 
children, were indiscriminately bntchered. 

Cassar now divided his army into two parts : one diyision, con- 
sisting of four legions, he sent, nnder the command of T. Labienns, 
against the Senones and Farisii ; the other, comprising six legions^ 
he led in person into the conntry of the Anremi, and with them 
laid siege to Grergovia (near Clermont). The revolt of the JEdoi 
shortly afterward compelled him to raise the siege, and inspired 
the Gauls with fresh couvge. Yerangelorix retired to Aleiia 
(Alise, in Burgundy), which was considered impngiuble, and re- 
solved to wait for succors from his countiymen. Cnar immedi- 
ately laid siege to the place, and drew lines of circnmTaUatlon 
around it. The Romans, however, were in their tmrn soon sur- 
rounded by a vast Gallic army which had assembled to imise the 
siege. Caosar's army was thus placed in imminent peril, and on 
no occasion in his whole life was his military genius so con^cn- 
ous. Ho was between two great armies. Yerdngetoriz had 
70,000 men in Alesia, and the Gallic army without consisted of 
between 250,000 and 300,000 men. Still he would not raise the 
siege. He prevented Vercingetorix from breaking through the 
lines, entirely routed the Gallic army without, and finally com- 
pelled Alesia to surrender. Vercingetorix himself fell into his 
hands. The fall of Alesia was followed by the submission of the 
.£dui and Arvomi. Caesar then led his troops into winter quar- 
ters. After receiving his dispatches, the Senate voted him a pnb* 
lie thanksgiving of twenty days, as in the year B.C. 55. 

Eighth Campaign^ B.C. 51. — ^Tho victories of the preceding year 
had determined the fate of Gaul ; but many states still remained 
in arms, and entered into fresh conspiracies during the winter. 
This year was occupied in the reduction of these states, into the 
particulars of which wc need not enter. Daring the winter CsBsar 
employed himself in the pacification of Gaul, and, as he already 
Fftw that his presence would soon be necessary in Italy, ho was 
anxious to remove all causes for future wars. He accordingly im- 
posed no new taxes, treated the states with honor and respect, and 
bestowed great presents upon the ctiiefs. The experience of the 
la3t two years had taught the Gauls that they had no hope of con- 
tending successfully a^inst Cffisar, and, as ho now treated them 
with mildness, they ucro the more readily induced to sabmit pai* 
ticntly to the Roman yoke. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



..c. 57-50. 



CiCEBO returned from banishment an allcrcd man. ThoDgb 
his retnni bad been glorions, he saw that his poeition was entirelj 
changed, and he was forced to yield to a power which he no longer 
dared to resist. Ho even lent his aopport to the Triumvira, and 
praised in public those proceedings wbtch he had once openly and 
londlj condemned. Meantime the power of Pompe}' had been 
ehaken at Home. A misunderstanding had sprung up between him 
and CmssQS, and Cato nnd the other leaders of the aristocracy at- 
tacked him with the utmost vehemence. The Senate began to en- 
tertain hopes of recovering their power. Tliey determined lo snp. 
port L. Domitiua Ahcnobarbus, who, in B.C. Gii, had become a can- 
didate for the Consulship for the following year, and who threat- 
ened la deprive CiEsar of his provinces and armies. Under tl 
eircnmBtancos Cfcsnr invited I'orapcy and Craasn* lo meet hin- 
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Lnca {Lucca) in the spring of b.c. 56. He reconciled them to each 
other, and arranged that they were to he Consols for the next year, 
and obtain provinces and armies, while he himself was to have his 
government prolonged for another five years, and to receive pay 
for his troops. On their return to Home, Pompey and Crassns be- 
came candidates for the Consulship ; but Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
supported by Cato and the aristocracy, offered a most determined 
Cpposition. The Consul Lentulus Marcellinus likewise was re- 
solved to use every means to prevent their election ; and, finding 
it impossible to carry their election while Marcellinus was in office, 
they availed themselves of the veto of two of the Tribunes to pre- 
vent the Consular Comitia from being held this year. The elec- 
tions, therefore, did not take place till the beginning of b.g. 55, un- 
der the presidency of an interrex. Even then Ahenobarbiis and 
Cato did not relax in their opposition ; and it was not till the armed 
bands of Pompey and Crassus had cleared the Campus Martius of 
their adversaries that they were declared Consuls for the second 
time (B.C. 55). 

They forthwith proceeded to carry into effect the compact that 
had been made at Luca. They induced the Tribune C. Trebonins 
to bring forward two bills, one of which gave the province of the 
two S])ains to Pompey, and that of Syria to Crassus ; the other 
prolonged Caesar's government for five years more, namely, from 
the 1st of January, B.C. 53, to the end of the year 49. Pompey was 
now at the head of the state ; and at the expiration of his year of 
office would no longer be a private man, but with the command of 
an army and in possession of the imperium. With an army he felt 
sure of regaining his former influence. He had now completed the 
theatre which he had been some time building, and, as a means of 
regaining the popular favor, he resolved to open it with an exhibi- 
tion of games of unparalleled splendor and magnificence. The 
building itself was worthy of the conqueror of the East. It was 
the first stone theatre that had been erected at Rome, and was sa£> 
ficiently large to accommodate 40,000 spectators. The games ex- 
hibited lasted many days. Five hundred African lions and eight- 
een elephants were killed. A rhinoceros was likewise exhibited 
on this occasion for the first time. Pompey sent an army into 
Spain under the command of his lieutenants, L. Afranius and M. 
Petrei us, while ho himself remained in the neighborhood of Bom* 
as Proconsul. 

Before the end of tho year Crassus set out for Syria, with the 
intention of attacking the Parthians. He was anxious to distin- 
guish himself in war, like Pompey and Caesar, and, though upward 
»f sixty years of ago, he chose rather to enter upon an undertaking 
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for which he had no genius than to continue the pursuit of wealth 
and influence at home. He crossed the Euphrates in B.C. 54, but, 
hesitating to proceed at once against Parthia, he gave the enemy 
time to assemble his forces, and returned to Syria without accom- 
plishing any thing of importance. He spent the winter in Syria, 
where, instead of exercising his troops and preparing for the en- 
suing campaign, he plundered the temples, and employed his time 
in collecting money from every quarter. In the following spring 
(b.c. 53) he again crossed the Euphrates, and plunged into the 
sandy deserts of Mesopotamia. He trusted to the guidance of an 
Arabian chieftain, who promised to lead him by the shortest way 
to the enemy. But this man was in the pay of Surenas, the Par- 
thian general ; and when he had brought the Romans into the open 
plains of Mesopotamia, he seized a frivolous pretext, and rode off 
to inform Surenas that the Boman army was delivered into his 
hands. The Parthians soon appeared. They worried the dense- 
ly-marslialed Romans with showers of arrows ; and by feigned re- 
treats, during which they continued to discharge their arrows, they 
led the Romans into disadvantageous positions. The son of Cras- 
808, who had distinguished himself as one of Caesar's lieutenants in 
Gaul, was slain, and the Romans, after suffering great loss, retreat- 
ed to Carrhss, the Haran of Scripture. On the following day they 
continued their retreat ; and Surenas, fearing that Crassus might 
after all make his escape, invited him to an interview. He was 
treacherously seized, and, in the scuffle which ensued, was slain by 
some unknown hand. His head was carried to the Parthian king 
Orodes, who caused melted gold to be poured into the mouth, say- 
ing, " Sate thyself now with that metal of which in life then wert 
60 greedy.** Twenty thousand Roman troops were slain, and ten 
thousand taken prisoners, in this expedition, one of the most disaa- 
trons in which the Romans were ever engaged. Only a small poiw 
tion of the Roman army escaped to Syria under the command of 
L. Cassius Longinus, aAerward one of CsBsar's assassins, who had 
displayed considerable ability during the war, but whose adWce 
Crassus had constantly refused to follow. 

The death of Crassus left Pompey and Caesar alone at the head 
4^ the state, and it became evident that sooner or later a struggle 
would take place between them for the supremacy. The death of 
Julia, in B.C. 54, to whom both her father and husband were strong- 
ly attached, broke a link which might have united them much loi^ 
ger. Pompey considered that he had been the chief means of rais- 
ing Cffisar to power, and he appeared long to have deemed it im- 
possible that the conqueror of Mitliridates could be thrown into the 
shade by any popular leader. Such a result, however, was nov 
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minent. Caesar's brilliant victories in Gaul were in every body's 
mouth, and Pompey saw with ill-disguiscd mortification that he 
was becoming the second person in the state. Though this did not 
lead him to break with Cffisar at once, it made him anxious to 
increase his power and influence, and he therefore now resolved, if 
possible, to obtain the Dictatorship. He accordingly used no ef- 
foii; to put an end to the disturbances at Rome between Milo and 
Clodius in this year, in hopes that all parties would be willing 
to accede to his wishes in order to restore peace to the city. Milo 
was a candidate for the Consulship and Clodius for the Fraetorship. 
Each was attended by a band of hired ruffians ; battles took place 
between them daily in the Forum and the streets ; all order and 
government were at an end. In such a state of things no elections 
could be held, and the confusion at length became downright an- 
archy, when Milo murdered Clodius on the 20th of January in the 
following year (n.c. 52). The two rivals had met near BovilUs, 
accompanied, as usual, by their armed followers. A fray ensaed. 
The party of Milo proved the stronger, and Clodius took refage in 
a house. But Milo attacked the house, dragged out Clodios, and 
having dispatched him, left him dead upon the road. His body 
was found by a Senator, carried to Rome, and exposed naked to 
the people. They were violently excited at the sight, and their 
feelings were still farther inflamed by the harangues of the Trib- 
unes. The benches and tables of the Senate-house were seized 
to Inake a funeral pile for their favorite ; and not only the Sen- 
ate-house, but several other public buildings, were reduced to ashes. 
As the riots still continued, the Senate had no longer any choice 
but to call in the assistance of Pompey. They therefore commis- 
sioned him to collect troops and put an end to the disturbances. 
Pompey, who had obtained the great object of his desires, obeyed 
witli alacrity ; he was invested with the supreme power of the state 
by being elected sole Consul on the 25th of February ; and, in or- 
der to deliver the city from Milo and his myrmidons, he brought 
forward laws against violence and bribery at elections. Milo was 
put upon his trial ; the court was surrounded with soldiers ; Cice> 
TO, who defended him, was intimidated, and Milo was condemned, 
and went into exile at Massilia."' Others shared the same fate, 
and })eace was once more restored to the state. 

Porapey's jealousy of Caesar brought him into connection with 
the aristocratical party. After Julia's death he had married Cor* 

* Cicero pent to Milo at Maesilia the oration which he meant to have delivtred, 
the one which we etill have. Milo, after reading it, remarked, ^*- 1 am glad it WM 
not dolivorcd, for I phould then have been ocq^tted, and never have known the 
dt'licutc flavor of thcao Massiliaa mullets." 
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nelia, the daughter of Metellus Scipio, whom he made his colleague 
on the first of August. His next step was to strike a blow at CbB' 
gar. He brought forward an old law that no one should becomo 
a candidate for a public office while absent, in order that Caesar 
might be obliged to resign his command, and to place himself in 
the power of his enemies at Rome, if he wished to obtain the Con- 
sulship a second time.* But the renewal of this enactment was so 
jnanifestly aimed at Caesar that his friends insisted he should be 
specially exempted from it ; and as Pompey was not yet prepared 
to break openly with him, he thought it more expedient to yield. 
At the same time, Fdmpey provided that he himself should remain 
in command of an army after his rival had ceased to have one, by 
obtaining a senatus consultum, by which his government of the 
Spains was prolonged for another five years. And, in case Caesar 
should obtaiii the Consulship, he caused a law to be enacted, in 
virtue of which no one could have a province till five years had 
elapsed from the time of his holding a public office. Such were 
the precautions adopted against Caesar, the uselessness of which 
time soon showed. 

In the following year (b.c. 61) Pompey declared himself still 
more openly on the side of the Senate ; but still he shrank from 
supporting all the violent measures of the Consul M. Claudius Mar* 
cellus, who proposed to send a successor to Caesar, on the plea that 
the war in Gaul was finished, and to deprive him of the privilege 
of becoming a candidate for the Consulship in his absence. The 
Consuls for the next year (b.c. 60), L. JSmilius PauUus and C. 
Glaudias Marcellus, and the powerful Tribune C. Curio, were all 
reckoned devoted partisans of Pompey and the Senate. Caesar, 
however, gained over Paullus and Curio by large bribes, and with 
a lavish hand distributed immense sums of money among the lead- 
ing men of Bome. It was proposed in the Senate by the Consul 
C. Marcellus that Caesar should lay down his command by the 13th 
of November. But this was an unreasonable demand ; Caesar*8 
government had upward of another year to run ; and if he had 
come to Bome as a private man to sue for the Consulship, there 
can be no doubt that his life would have been sacrificed. Cato 
had declared that he would bring Caesar to trial as soon as he laid 
down his command ; but the trial would have been only a mock- 
ery, for Pompey was in the neighborhood of the city at the head of 
an army, and would,have overawed the judges by his soldiery as at 
Mile's trial. The Tribune Curio consequently interposed his veto 

* C803ar*8 government would expire at the end of b.o. 49, and he had therefore 
determined to obtain the Consulship for B.a 43, since otherwise he would become 
a private person. 
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npon the proposition of Marcellus. The Senate, anxious to dimin« 
ish the number of bis troops, had, nnder pretext of a, war with the 
Fartbians^ ordered that Pompey and Caesar should each furnish a 
legion to be sent into the East. The legion which Pompey intend- 
ed to devote to this service was one he had lent to Coisar in B.C. 
53, and which he now accordingly demanded back ; and, although 
Cffisar saw that he should thus be deprived of two legions, which 
would probably be employed against himself, he complied with the 
request. Upon their arrival in Italy, they were not sent to the 
East, but were ordered to pass the winter at Capua. Ccesar took 
up his quarters at Kavenna, the last town in his province bordering 
upon Italy. 

Though war seemed inevitable, Caesar still showed himself will- 
ing to enter into negotiations with the aristocracy, and according- 
ly sent Curio with a letter addressed to the Senate, in which he 
expressed his readiness to resign his command if Pompey wonld 
do the same. Curio arrived at Rome on the 1st of January, b.o. 
49, the day on which the new Consuls, L. Cornelius Lentulus and 
C. Claudius Marcellus, entered upon their office. It was with great 
difficulty that the Tribunes, M. Antonius, afterward the well-known 
Triumvir, and Q. Cassius Longinns, forced the Senate to allow the 
letter to be read. After a violent debate, the motion of Scipio, 
Pompcy's father-in-law, was carried, '' that Caesar should disband 
his army by a certain day, and that if he did not do so he should 
be regarded as an enemy of the state." On the 6th of January 
the Senate passed the decree investing the Consuls with dictatorial 
power. Antonius and Cassius, considering their lives no longer 
safe, fled from the city in disguise to Caesar's army, and called npon 
him to protect the inviolable persons of the Tribunes. This waf 
the crisis. The Senate intrusted the management of the war to 
Pompey, determined that fresh levies of troops should be held, 
and voted a sum of money from the public treasury to Pompey. 
Pompey all along had no apprehensions as to the war; he thought 
it impossible that Cicsar should ever march against him ; he was 
convinced that his great fame would cause a multitude of troops 
to flock around him wlicnever he wished. In addition to this, he 
had been deceived as to the disposition of Caesar's troops : he had 
been led to believe that they were ready to desert their general at 
the first opportunity. Consequently, when the war broke out, Pom- 
XKiy had scarcely any troops except the two lemons which ho had 
obtained from Caesar, and on the fidelity of which he could by no 
'>«vean« rely. 
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m as ClEsar learned nt RavciiTia the last resolutiun of tha 
« assembled hia soldiers, infomicd tLem of the wiongs ba 
bad sustained, and cSilled upon them to support Lim. !FindiDg 
them quite ivilUcg to support him, ho crossed the Bubicon,* wbich 
separated hia province from Italy, and occnpied Arimioum, trhera 
ho met with the Tiibunea. He commenced his enterprise with. 
only one legion, conaisting of 50OO foot-soldicrs and 300 horie; btit 
others had orders to follow him from Transalpine Gaul, and he wai 
well aware of the importanee of expedition, that the enemy might 
have no time to complete their preparations. Thongh it was tha 
middle of winter, be pushed on with the utmost rapidity, and such 
was the popularitj of hia cause in Italy, that city aftei' city opened 
it£ gates to him, anil his march iviis like a, triumphal 
Arretinm, Fisaunun,Faiium, Anooaa, Iguvium, and 
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into his hands. These successes can^ the utmost consternation 
at Rome ; it was reported that CsBsar^^^ralry were already at the 
gates; a general panic seized thei^fej^^kand they fled from the 
city without even taking with the^^^^^niey from the puhlic 
treasury. Csesar continued his Yict^MPHHch through Picenum 
till he came to Corflnium, which M. Domitius Ahenoharhus held 
with a strong force ; hut, as Fompey did not march to his assist- 
ance, Domitius was unahle to maintain the place, and fell himself 
into Caesar's hands, together «rith several other Senators and dis- 
tinguished men. Cicsar, with the same clemency which he dis« 
played throughout the whole, of the Civil War, dismissed them all 
uninjured. Ho then hastened southward in pursuit of Fompey, 
who had now resolved to ahu^on Italy. He reached Brundusium 
before Caisar, but had not sifted when the latter arrived before the 
town. Caesar straightway laid siege to the place, but Fompey 
abandoned it on the 17th of March, and embarked for Greece. 
Caesar was unable to follow him for want of ships. He accordingly 
marched back from Brundusium, and repaired to Rome, having 
thus in three months become the master of the whole of Italy. 

The only opposition which Caesar met with in Rome was from 
L. Metcllus the Tribune, who attempted to prevent him from enter- 
ing the public treasury, though the people had given him permis- 
sion to take from it as much money as he pleased. '* Stand aside. 
young man," said Caesar; *' it is easier for me to do than to say." 
After remaining in the neighborhood of Rome for a short time, he 
set out for Spain, leaving M. Lepidus in charge of the city, and M. 
Antonius in command of the troops in Italy. He sent Curio to 
drive Cato out of Sicily, Q.Valerius to take possession of Sardinixi, 
and C. Antonius to occupy Illyricum. Curio and Valerius ob- 
tained possession of Sicily and Sardinia without opposition; and 
the former then passed over into Africa, which was in possession 
of tlie Fompeian party. Here, however, he encountered strong op- 
position, and at length was defeated, and lost his life in a battle 
with Juba, king of Mauretania, who supported F. Atius Varus, the 
Fompeian commander. C. Antonius also met with ill success in 
Illyricum, for his army was defeated, and he himself taken prisoner. 
These disasters were more than counterbalanced by Caesar's victo- 
ries in the mean time in Spain. Leaving Rome about the mid^e 
of April, he found, on his arrival in Gaul, that Massilia refused to 
submit to him. lie besieged the place forthwith, but, unable to 
take it immediately, he left C. Trebonius and D. Brutus, with part 
of his troops, to prosecute the siege, and continued his march to 
Spain. On the approach of Caesar, L. Afranius and M. Fetreins, 
the lieutenants of Fompey in Spain, united their forces, and took 
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np a strong position near the town of Ilerda (Lerich, in Catalonia), 
on the right bank of the Sicoris (Segre). After experiencing great 
difficulties at first and some reverses, Caesar at length reduced 
Afranius and Petrcius to such straits that they were obliged to sfir- 
render. They themselves were dismissed uninjured, part of their 
troops disbanded, and the remainder incorporated among CsBsar't 
troops. The conqueror then proceeded to march against Varro, 
who commanded two legions in the Farther Province ; but, after 
the victory over Afranius and Petreius, there was no army in Spaia 
capable of offering resistance, and Varro accordingly surrendered 
to Caesar on his arrival at Corduba (^Cordova). Having thus sub- 
dued all Spain in forty days, he returned to Gaul. Massilla had 
not yet yielded ; but the siege had been prosecuted with so much 
vigor, that the inhabitants were compelled to surrender the town 
soon after he appeared before the walls. 

During his absence in Spain Cscsar was appointed Dictator by 
the Prsctor M. Lepidus, who had been empowered to do so by a 
law passed for the purpose. On his return to Rome Caesar as- 
sumed the new dignity, but laid it down again at the end of eleven 
days, after holding the Consular Comitia, in which he himself and 
P. Servilius Vatia were elected Consuls for the next year. Bat 
during these eleven days he caused some very important laws to 
be passed. The first was intended to relieve debtors, but at the 
same time to protect, to a great extent, the rights of creditors. He 
next restored all exiles ; and, finally, he conferred the full citizen- 
ship upon the Transpadani, who had hitherto held only the Latin 
franchise. 

After laying down the Dictatorship, Caesar went in December to 
Brundusium, where he had previously ordered his troops to assem- 
ble. He had lost many men in the long march from Spain, and 
also from sickness arising from their passing the antnmn in the 
south of Italy. Pompey during the summer had raised a large 
force in Greece, Egypt, and the East, the scene of his former glory. 
He had collected an army consisting of nine legions of Roman cit- 
izens, and an auxiliary force of cavalry and infantry ; and his 
fforces far surpassed in number those which Caesar had assembled 
at Brundusium. Moreover, Pompey's fleet, under the command 
of Bibulus, Caesar's colleague in his first Consulship, completely 
commanded the sea. Still Ca3sar ventured to set sail from Bran- 
dusium on the 4th of January, and he arrived the next day in safe- 
ty on the coast of Epirus. In consequence, however, of the small 
number of his ships, he was able to carry over only seven legions, 
which, from the causes previously mentioned, had been so thinned 
as to amount only to 15,000 foot and 500 horse. After I 
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this force ho sent back his ships to bring over the remainder ; but 
part of the fleet was intercepted in its retnm by M. Bibnlns, who 
kept up such a strict watch along the coast that the rest of Csssat'a 
army was obliged for the present to remain at Brundusium. Cssar 
was thus in a critical position, in the midst of the enemy's country, 
and cut off from the rest of his army ; but he knew that he could 
thoroughly rely on his men, and therefore immediately commenced 
acting on the offensive. After gaining possession of Oricnm and 
Apollonia, he hastened northward, in hopes of surprising Pyrrha« 
chium, where all Pompey*s stores were deposited ; but Pompey, by 
rapid marches, reached this town before him, and both armies then 
encamped opposite to each other, Pompey on the right, and Cssar 
on the left bank of the River Apsus. Caesar was now greatly in 
want of re-enforcements, and such was his impatience that he at- 
tempted to sail across the Adriatic in a small boat. The waves 
ran so high that the sailors wanted to turn back, till Caesar discov- 
ered himself, telling them that they carried Csesar and his fortunes. 
They then toiled on, but the storm at length compelled them to re- 
turn, and with difficulty they reached again the coast of Greece. 
Shortly afterward M. Antonius succeeded in bringing over the re- 
mainder of the army. Pompey meantime had retired to 8ome 
high ground near Dyrrhachium, and, as he would not ventnre a 
battle with Caesar's veterans, Caesar began to blockade him in hia 
position, and to draw lines of circumvallation of an extraordinaiy 
extent. They were nearly completed when Pompey forced a pas- 
sage through them, and drove back Caesar's legions with considem- 
ble loss. Csesar thus found himself compelled to retreat tram his 
present position, and accordingly commenced his march for Thes- 
saly. Pompey's policy of avoiding a general engagement with 
Caesar's veterans till he could place more reliance upon his own 
troops was undoubtedly a wise one, and had been hitherto crowned 
with success ; but he was prevented from carrying out the pmdent 
plan which he had formed for conducting the campaign. HIb camp 
was filled with a multitude of Roman nobles, unacquainted with 
war, and anxious to return to their estates in Italy and to the lux- 
uries of the capital. His unwillingness to fight was set down to 
love of power and anxiety to keep the Senate in subjection. Stung 
with the reproaches with which he was assailed, and elated in 
some degree by his victory at Dyrrhachium, he resolved to bring 
the contest to an issue. Accordingly, he offered battle to Caesar in 
the plain of Pharsalus, or Pharsalia, in Thessaly. The numbers 
on either side were very unecjual: I'ompcy had 45,000 foot-sol- 
diers and 7000 horse, Caisar 22,000 foot-soldiers and 1000 horse. 
The battle, which was fought on tlie Dth of August, b.g. 48, ao* 
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cording to the old calendar,* ended in the total defeat of Pompey's 
array. 

The battle of Pharsalia decided the fate of Pompey and the Re- 
pnblic. Pompey was at once driven to despair. He made no at- 
tempt to rally his forces, though he might still have collected a 
considerable army ; but, regarding every thing as lost, he hurried 
to the sea-coast with a few friends. He embarked on board a 
merchant-ship at the mouth of the River Peneus, and first sailed to 
Lesbos, where he took on board his wife Cornelia, and from thence 
made for Cyprus. He now determined to seek refuge in Egypt, 
as he had been the means of restoring to his kingdom Ptolemy Au- 
letes, the father of the young Egyptian monarch. On his death in 
B.C. 51 Ptolemy Auletes had left directions that his son should 
reign jointly with his elder sister Cleopatra. But their joint reign 
did not last long, for Ptolemy, or, rather, Pothinus and Achillas, 
his chief advisers, expelled his sister from the throne. Cleopatra 
collected a force in Syria, with which she invaded Egypt. The 
generals of Ptolemy were encamped opposite her, near Alexandria, 
when Pompey arrived off the coast and craved the protection of the 
young king. This request threw Pothinus and Achillas into great 
difficulty, for there were many of Pompey's old soldiers in the 
Egyptian army, and they feared he would become master of Egypt. 
They therefore determined to put him to death. Accordingly, they 
sent out a small boat, took Pompey on board with three or four at- 
tendants, and rowed for the shore. His wife and friends watched 
him from the ship, anxious to see in what manner he would be re- 
ceived by the king, who was standing on the edge of the sea with 
his troops. Just as the boat reached the shore, and Pompey was 
in the act of rising from his seat in order to step on land, he was 
stabbed in the back by Septimius, who had formerly been one of 
his centurions. Achillas and the rest then drew their swords; 
whereupon Pompey, vrithout uttering a word, covered his face with 
his toga, and calmly submitted to his fate. He had just completed 
his 58th year. His head was cut off, and his body, which was cast 
naked upon the shore, was buried by his freedman Philippus, who 
/had accompanied him from the ship. The head was brought to 
Caesar when he arrived in Egypt soon afterward, but he turned 
away from the sight, shed tears at the untimely end of his rival, 
and put his murderers to death. 

When news of the battle of Pharsalia reached Rome, various 
laws wore passed which conferred supreme power upon Csssar. 
Though absent, he was nominated Dictator a second time, and for 
a whole year. He appointed M. Antonius his master of the Horsey 

* In reality on the 6th of June. 
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and entered upon the office in September of this year (b.c. 48). 
He was also nominated to the Consulship for the next five years, 
though he did not avail himself of this privilege ; and he was in« 
vested with the tribunicial power for life. 

Cajsar went to Egypt in pursuit of Pompey, and upon his arrival 
there ho became involved in a war, which detained him several 
months, and gave the remains of the Pompeian party time to rally 
and to make fresh preparations for continuing die straggle. The 
war in Eg3rpt, usually called the Alexandrine War, arose from Ce- 
sar's resolving to settle the disputes respecting the succession to the 
kingdom. He determined that Cleopatra, whose fascinations com* 
plctely won his heart, and her brother Ptolemy, should reign in 
common, according to the provisions of their father's will ; but as 
this decision was opposed by the guardians of the young king, a 
war broke out between them and Caisar, in which ho was for some 
time exposed to great danger on account of the small number of 
his troops. But, having received re-enfarcements, ho finally pre- 
vailed, and placed Cleopatra and her younger brother on the 
throne, the elder having perished in the course of the contest. 
Cleopatra afterward joined Caesar at Rome, and bore him a son 
named Ca^sarion. 

After bringing the Alexandrine War to a close, toward the end 
of March, n.c. 47, Caesar marched through Syria into Fontns in or- 
der to attack Phamaces, the son of the celebrated Mithridates, who 
had defeated Cn. Domitius Calvinus, one of Caesar's lieutenants. 
This war, however, did not detain him long ; for Phamaces, ven* 
turing to come to an open battle with the Dictator, was ntterly de- 
feated on the 2d of August near Zela. It was in reference to this 
victory that Caisar sent the celebrated laconic dispatch to the Sen- 
ate, Veni^ vidij vici, "I came, I saw, I conquered.** Ho then pro- 
ceeded to Rome, caused himself to be appointed Dictator for an- 
other year, and nominated M. ^milius Lepidus his Master of the 
Horse. At the same time he quelled a formidable mutiny of his 
troops which had broken out in Campania. 

CaJsar did not remain in Rome more than two or three months. 
With his usual activity and energy he set out to Africa before the 
end of the year (u.c. 47), in order to carry on the war against 
Scipio and Cato, who had collected a large army in that country. 
Their forces were far greater than those which Caesar could bring 
against them ; but he liad too much reliance on his own genius to 
be alarmed by mere disi)arity of numbers. At first he was in con- 
siderable difliculties ; but, having been joined by some of bis other 
legions, he was able to prosecute the campaign with more vigor, 
and finally brought it to a close by the battle of Thapsns, on the 
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6th of April, B.C. 46, in which the Pompcian army was completely 
defeated. All Africa now submitted to Caesar with the exception 
of Utica, which Cato commanded. The inhabitants saw that re- 
sistance was hopeless ; and Cato, who was a sincere Republican, 
resolved to die rather than submit to Caesar's despotism. After 
spending the greater part of the night in perusing Plato's Phosdo, a 
dialogue on the immortality of the soul, he stabbed himself. His 
Mends, hearing him fall, ran up, found him bathed in blood, and, 
while he was fainting, dressed his wounds. When, however, be 
recovered feeling, he tore off the bandages, and so died. 

Caesar returned to Home by the end of July. He was now un* 
disputed master of the Roman world. Great apprehensions were 
entertained by his enemies lest, notwithstanding his former clem- 
ency, he should imitate Marius and Sulla, and proscribe all his op- 
ponents. But these fears were perfectly groundless. A love of 
cruelty was no part of Caesar's nature ; and, with a magnanimity 
which victors rarely show, and least of all those in civil wars, he 
freely forgave all who had borne arms against him, and declared 
that he should make no difference between Pompeians and Caesar- 
lans. His object was now to allay animosities, and to secure the 
lives and property of all the citizens of his empire. As soon as 
the news of bis African victory reached Rome a public thanksgiv- 
ing of forty dajrs was decreed in his honor ; the Dictatorship was 
bestowed upon him for ten years ; and the Censorship, under the 
new title of ''Fraefectus Morum," for three years. Caesar had 
never yet enjoyed a triumph; and, as he had now no farther ene« 
mies to meet, he availed himself of the opportunity of celebrating 
his victories in Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, and Africa, by four magnificent 
triumphs. None of these, however, were in honor of his successes 
in the civil war; and consequently his African triumph was to 
commemorate his victory over Juba, and not over Scipio and Cato. 
These triumphs were followed by largesses of com and money to 
the people and the soldiers, by public banquets, and all sorts of en* 
tertainments. 

Caesar now proceeded to correct the various evils which had 
crept into the state, and to obtain the enactment of several laws' 
snitable to the altered condition of the commonwealth. He at- 
tempted, by severe sumptuary laws, to restrain the extravagance 
which pervaded all classes of society. But the most important of 
his changes this year (b.c. 4G) was the reformation of the Calen- 
dar, which was a real benefit to his country and the civilized world, 
and which he accomplished in his character as Pontifex Maximus. 
The regulation of the Roman calendar had always been intrusted 
to the College of Pontiffs, who bad been accustomed to length^-" 
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or shorten the year at their pleasnre for political purposes ; and 
the confusion had at length become bo great that the Koman jear 
was three months behind the real time. To remedy this serious 
evil, Caesar added 90 days to the current year, and thus made it 
consist of 445 days ; and he guarded against a repetition of similar 
errors for the future by adapting the year to the sun's course. 

In the midst of these labors Caesar was interrupted by intelli- 
gence of a formidable insurrection which had broken out in Spain, 
where the remains of the Fompeian party had again collected a 
largo army under the command of Pompey's sons, Cneius and Sex- 
tus. Caesar set out for Spain at the end of b.c. 46. With his 
usual activity he arrived at Obulco, near Corduba, in 27 days from 
the time of his leaving Home. He found the enemy able to offer 
stronger opposition than ho had anticipated ; but ho brought the 
war to a close by the battle of Munda, on the 17th of March, b.c. 
45, in which he entirely defeated the enemy. It was, however, a 
hard-fought battle : Caesar's troops were at first driven back, and 
were only rallied by their gcneraFs exposing his own person, like a 
common soldier, in the front lino of the battle. Cn. Pompeins was 
killed shortly afterward, but Sextus made good his escape. The 
settlement of the affairs in Spain detained Caesar in the province 
some months longer, and he consequently did not reach Bome till 
September. At the beginning of October ho entered the city in 
triumph on account of his victories in Spain, although the victory 
had been gained over Koman citizens. The Senate received him 
with the most servile flattery. They had in his absence voted a 
public thanksgiving of fifty days, and they now vied with each 
other in paying him every kind of adulation and homage. He was 
to wear, on all public occasions, the triumphal robe ; he was to re- 
ceive the title of '* Father of his Country;" statues of him were to 
be placed in all the temples; his portrait was to be stmck on 
coins; the month of Quintilis was to receive the name of Jnlios in 
his honor, and ho was to be raised to a rank among the gods. But 
there were still more important decrees than these, which were in- 
tended to legalize his power, and confer upon him the whole gov- 
ernment of the Roman world. He received the title of Impeiator 
for life ; he was nominated Consul for the next ten years, and both 
Dictator and Praefcctus Morum for life ; his person was declared 
sacred ; a guard of Senators and Knights was appointed to protmrt 
him, and the whole Senate took an oath to watch over his safety. 

If Avc now look at the way in which Cajsar exerted his sovereign 
power, it can not be denied that he used it in the main for the good 
of his country. He still pursued his former merciful course: no 
proscriptions or executions took place ; and ho began to revolve Tast 
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schemes for the benefit of the Eoman world. At the same time he 
was obliged to reward his followers, and for that reason he greatly 
increased the number of senators and magistri^tes, so tl;:it there 
were 16 Praetors, 40 Qusestors, and 6 ^diles, and new members 
were added to the priestly colleges. Among other plans cf inter- 
nal improvement, he proposed to frame a digest of all the Roman 
laws, to establish pnblic libraries, to drain the Pomptine marshes, 
to enlarge the harbor of Ostia, and to dig a canal through the isth" 
mns of Corinth. To protect the boundaries of the Roman Empire, 
he meditated expeditions against the Parthians and the barbarous 
tribes on the Danube, and had already begun to make preparations 
for his departure to the East. In the midst of these vast projects 
he entered upon the last year of his life, b.c. 44, and his fifth Con- 
sulship and Dictatorship. He had made M. Antonius his col- 
league in the Consulship, and M. Lepidns the Master of the Horse. 
He had for some time past resolved to preserve the supreme power 
in his family ; and, as he had no legitimate children, he had fixed 
upon his great-nephew Octavius (afterward the Emperor Augus- 
tas) as his sncciessor. Possessing royal power, he now wished to 
obtain the title of king, and accordingly prevailed upon his col- 
leagne Antonius to ofier him the diadem in public on the festival 
of the Lnpercalia (the 15th of February). But the very name of 
king had long been hateftil at Rome ; and the people displayed 
snch an evident dislike to the proposal that it was dropped for the 
present. 

The conspiracy against Caesar's life had been formed as early as 
the beginning of the year. It had been set on foot by C. Cassius 
Longinus, a personal enemy of Caesar's, and more than sixty per- 
sons were privy to it. Private hatred alone seems to have been 
the motive of Cassius, and probably of several others. Many of 
theta had taken an active part in the war against Caesar, and had 
not only been forgiven by him, but raised to offices of rank and 
honor. Among others was M. Junius Brutus, who had been par- 
doned by Caesar after the battle of Pbarsalia, and had since been 
treated almost as his son. In this very year Caesar had made him 
Praetor, and held out to him the project of the Consulship. Bm- 
tos, like Cato, seems to have been a sincere Republican, and Cas- 
eins persuaded him to join the conspiracy, and imitate his great 
ancestor who freed them from the Tarquins. It was now arranged 
to assasinate the Dictator in the Senate-house on the Ides or 15th 
of March. Rumors of the plot got abroad, and Caesar was strongly 
nrged not to attend the Senate. But he disregarded the warnings 
which were given him. As he entered, the Senate rose to do him 
honor: and when he had taken his seat, the conspirators p 
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around him as if to support the prayer of Tillias Cimber, who en- 
treated the Dictator to recall his brother from banishment. When 
Caesar began to show displeasure at their importunity, Tillius seized 
him by his toga, which was the signal for attack. Casca struck 
the first blow, and the other conspirators bared their weapons. 
Caesar defended himself till he saw Brutus had drawn his sword, 
and then exclaiming, " And thou, too, Brutus !'* he drew his togBk 
oyer his head, and fell pierced with thrce-and-twenty wounds at 
the foot of Pompey*s statue. 




Coin of Julius Caesar. 

CsBsar's death was undoubtedly a loss not only to the Roman 
people, but the whole civilized world. The Republic was utterly 
lost. The Roman world was now called to go through many years 
of disorder and bloodshed, till it rested again under the supremacy 
of Augustus. The last days of the Republic had come> and its 
only hope of peace and security was under the strong hand of mil- 
itary power. 

Caesar was in his 56th year at the time of bis death. His per« 
sonal appearance was noble and commanding ; he was tall in stat* 
lire, of a fair complexion, and with black eyes full of expression, 
lie never wore a beard, and in the latter part of his life his head 
was bald. His constitution was originally delicate, and he was 
twice attacked by epilepsy while transacting public business; but, 
by constant exercise and abstemious living, he had acquired strong 
and vigorous health, and could endure almost any amount of exer- 
tion. He took pains with his person, and was considered to be el^ 
feminate in his dress. 

Caesar was probably the greatest man of antiquity. He was at 
one and the same time a general, a statesman, a lawgiver, a jurist, 
an orator, a poet, a historian, a philologer, a mathematician, and an 
architect. He was equally fitted to excel in every thing, and has 
given proofs that he would have surpassed almost all other men in 
any subject to which he devoted the energies of his extraordinary 
mind. One fact places his genius for war in a most striking light. 
Till his 40th year, when he went ns Proprajtor into Spain, he had 
been almost entirely engaged in civil life and his mUitaiy expc- 
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rience mast have been of the moat limited kind. Most or tho 
greatiisc generals in the history of the world have been di^iiiiguistied 
at an early sge: Alexander the Great, Hannibal, Frederick of Frus- 
sia, and Napoleon Bonaparte, gained some of their most brilliant 
Ticloriea under the oge of 30 ; but Ctesar, from the age of 23 to 10, 
had seen nothing of war, and, notwithstanding, appears all at onca 
»B one of the grcawst jjenerals that the world has crer seen. 
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When the bloody deed had been flniehed, Bratm and the other 
conspirator;} rushed into the forum, procluming thatthsj had killed 
the Tjrant, and calling the people to join them ; bnt the j met with 
no response, nnd, finding alono averted looks, tboj retired to the 
Capitol. Here they were joined by Cicero, who had not been priTj 
to iho conspiracy, but was noiv one of the firBt to jastif; the mnr- 
dcr. Meantime the fiicnds of Ciesar were not idle. M.Lepidns, 
the Master of the Horse, who was in tho neighborhood of the cilj, 
marched into the Campus Martius in the night; and M. Antony 
hastened to the house of the Dictator, and took possession of hit 
papers and treasures. But both parties feared to come to blows. 
A compromise was agreed lo; and at a meeting of the Senate it 
was determined that CiEsar'a murderers should not be punished, 
bill, on the other band, that nil bis rcgolations should remain in 
force, th.it the provisions of his will should be carried into effect, 
and that ho should he honored with a public funeral. Tho con- 
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spirators descended from the Capitol ; and, as a proof of reconcili- 
ation, Cassins snpped with Antony and Brutus with Lepidus. 

This reconciliation was only a pretense. Antony aspired to suc- 
ceed to the power of the Dictator ; and, to rouse the popular fury 
against the conspirators, Caesar's will was immediately made public. 
He left as his heir his great-nephew Octavius, a youth of 18, the 
son of Atia, the daughter of his sister Julia. He bequeathed con- 
siderable legacies to his murderers. Ho gave his magnificent gar- 
dens beyond the Tiber to the public, and to every Roman citizen 
he bequeathed the sum of 300 sesterces (between £2 and £3 9ter- 
ling). When this became known a deep feeling of sorrow for the 
untimely fate of their benefactor seized the minds of the people. 
Their feelings were raised to the highest point two or three days 
afterward, when the funeral took place. The body was to be burned 
in the Campus Martins, but it was previously carried to the forum, 
where Antony, according to custom, pronounced the funeral ora- 
tion over it. After relating the exploits of the great Dictator, re- 
citing his will, and describing his terrible death, he lifted up the 
blood-stained robe which Ca;sar had worn in the Senate-house, 
and which had hitherto covered the corpse, and pointed out the 
numerous wounds which disfigured the body. At this sight a yell 
of indignation was raised, and the mob rushed in every direction 
to tear the murderers to pieces. The conspirators fled for their 
lives from the city. The poet Helvius Cinna, being mistaken for 
the PrsBtor Cinna, one of the assassins, was sacrificed on the spot 
before the mistake could be explained. 

Antony was now master of Rome. Being in possession of Ce- 
dar's papers, he was able to plead the authority of the Dictator for 
every thing which he pleased. The conspirators hastened to take 
possession of the provinces which CaBsar had assigned to them. 
Dec. Brutus repaired to Cisalpine Gaul, M. Brutus to Macedonia, 
and Cassins to Syria. Antony now made a disposition of the 
provinces, taking Cisalpine Gaul for himself, and giving Macedonia 
to his brother C. Antonius, and Syria to Dolabella. 

Meantime a new actor appeared upon the. stage. Octavius was 
at Apollonia, a town on the coast of lUyricum, at the time of his 
uncle's death. Caesar had determined to take his nephew with 
him in his expedition against the Farthians, and had accordingly 
sent him to Apollonia, where a camp had been formed, that he 
might pursue his military studies. The soldiers now offered to 
follow him to Italy and avenge their leader's death, but he did not 
yet venture to take this decisive step. He determined, however, 
to sail at once to Italy, accompanied by only a few friends. Upon 
arriving at Brundusium he heard of the will of the Dictator. 
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was saluted by the soldiers as Csesar. As the adopted heir of his 
undo his proper name was now C. Julias Caesar Octavianas, and 
by the last of these names we shall henceforth call him. He now 
made up his mind to proceed to Rome and claim his uncle's inher- 
itance, in opposition to the advice of his mother, who dreaded this 
dangerous honor for her son. Upon arriving at Rome he declared 
before the Praetor, in the usual manner, that he accepted the in- 
heritance, and he then promised the people to pay the money be- 
queathed to them. He even ventured to* claim of Antony the 
treasures of his uncle ; but, as the latter refused to give them up, 
he sold the other property, and even his own estates, to discharge 
all the legacies. Antony threw every obstacle in his way ; but the 
very name of Caesar worked wonders, and the liberality of the 
young man gained the hearts of the people. He had, indeed, a dif- 
ficult part to play. He could not join the murderers of bis uncle ; 
and yet Antony, their greatest enemy, was also his most dangerous 
foe. In these difficult circumstances the youth displayed a pru- 
dence and a wisdom which baffled the most experienced politicians. 
Without committing himself to any party, he professed a warm at- 
tachment to the Senate. Cicero had once more taken an active 
part in public affairs ; and Octavian, with that dissimulation which 
he practiced throughout his life, completely deceived the yeteran 
orator. On the 2d of September Cicero delivered in the Senate 
the first of his orations against Antony, which, in imitation of those 
of Demosthenes against Philip, are known by the name of the Phtl- 
ippics. Antony was absent at the time, but shortly afterward at- 
tacked the orator in unmeasured terms. Cicero replied in the 
Second Philippic, one of the most violent invectives ever written. 
It was not spoken, but was published soon after Antony had quitted 
Rome. 

Meantime the emissaries of Octavian had been sounding the dis- 
position of the soldiers, and had already enlisted for him a consid- 
erable number of troops in various parts of Italy. Antony saw 
that the power was slipping from under his feet. Two of the le- 
gions which he had sent from Epirus passed over to Octavian ; and, 
in order to keep the remainder under his standard, and to secure 
the north of Italy to his interests, Antony now proceeded to Cisal- 
pine Gaul, which had been previously granted to him by the Sen- 
ate. Upon entering the province toward the end of November, 
Dec. Brutus threw himself into Mutina (Modena), to which Antony 
laid siege. 

Soon after Antony's departure Cicero prevailed upon the Senate 
to declare Antony a public enemy, and to intrust to the young Oc- 
tavian the conduct of the war against him. Cicero was now at the 
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height of his glory. His activity was nnceasing, and in the t^ clve 
remaining "Philippics" he encouraged the Senate and the people 
to prosecute the war with vigor. The two new Consuls (b.c. 43) 
were A. Hirtius and C. Vibius Pansa, both of whom had been des- 
ignated by the late Dictator. As soon as they had entered upon 
their office, Hirtius, accompanied by Octavian, marched into Cis- 
alpine Gaul, while Pansa remained in the city to levy troops. For 
some weeks no movement of importance took place in either army ; 
but when Pansa set out to join his colleague and Octavian, Antony 
marched southward, attacked him at Forum Gallorum, near Bono- 
nia {Bohffnd), and gained a victory over him (April 14). Pansa 
was mortally wounded ; but Hirtius retrieved this disaster by sud- 
denly attacking Antony the same evening on his return to the camp 
at Mutina. A few days afterward (April 27th) a more decisive 
battle took place before Mutina. Antony was defeated with great 
loss, but Hirtius fell in leading an assault on the besiegers' camp. 
The death of the two Consuls left Octavian the sole command ; 
and so timely was their removal that he was accused by many of 
murdering them. 

Antony now found it impossible to continue the siege of Mutina, 
but he retreated in good order northward, crossed the Alps, and 
was well received in Farther Gaul by Lepidus, who had prombed 
him support. Meantime the good understanding between Octavian 
and the Senate had come to an end. The latter, being resolved to 
prevent him from obtaining any farther power, gave the command 
of the Consular armies to D. Brutus ; and Cicero talked of remov- 
ing the boy. But the "boy'* soon showed the Senate that he was 
their master. He gained the confidence of the soldiers, who gladly 
followed the heir of Caesar to Rome. Though only 20 years of 
age, he demanded of the Senate the Consulship. At first they at- 
tempted to evade his demand ; but his soldiers were encamped in 
the Campus Martins, and in the month of August he was elected 
Consul with his cousin Q. Pedius. The first act of his Consulship 
showed that ho had completely broken with the Senate. His col- 
league proposed a law declaring all the murderers of Csesar to be 
outlaws. Octavian then quitted Rome to march professedly against 
Antony, leaving Pedius in charge of the city ; but it soon appeared 
that he had come to an understanding with Antony, for he had 
hardly entered Etruria before the unwilling Senate were compelled, 
upon the proposal of Pedius, to repeal the sentence of outlawry 
against Antony and Lepidus. These two were now descending the 
Alps at the head of 17 legions. Octavian was advancing north- 
ward with a formidable army. Between two such forces the situa- 
tion of D. Brutus was hopeless. He was deserted by his ^' — 
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troops, and fled to Aqnileia, intending to cross over to Kacedonia, 
but was put to death in the former place by order of Antony. 

Lcpidas, who acted as mediator between Antony and Octavian, 
now arranged a meeting between them on a small island near Bo- 
nonia, formed by the waters of the Kiyer Rhenus, a tributary of 
the Po. The inten-iew took place near the end of November. It 
was arranged that the government of the Roman world shonld be 
divided between the three for a period of five years, under the title 
of ' ' Triumvirs for settling the affairs of the Republic."* Octavian 
rcecivcd Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa ; Antony the two Grauls, with 
the exception of the Narbonese district, which, with Spain, was as- 
signed to Lepidus. Octavian and Antony were to prosecute the 
war against Brutus and Cassius, who were in possession of the 
eastern provinces. Lepidus was to receive the Consulship for the 
following year, with the charge of Italy. 

The Triumvirs next proceeded to imitate the example of Sulla 
by drawing up a Proscription — a list of persons whose Uves were to 
be sacrificed and property confiscated. But they had not Sulla*a 
excuse. lie returned to Italy exasperated to the highest degteo 
by the murder of his friends and the personal insults he had re- 
ceived. The Triumvirs, out of a cold-blooded policy, resolved to 
remove every one whose opposition they feared or whose property 
they coveted. In drawing up the fatal list, they sacrificed without 
scruple their nearest relatives and friends. To please Antony, 
Octavian gave up Cicero ; Antony, in return, surrendered his own 
uncle, L. Caesar ; and Lepidus sacrificed his own brother Faullus. 
As many as 300 Senators and 2000 Equites were entered on the 
lists. 

As soon as the Triumvirs had made their secret arrangements 
they marched toward Rome. Hitherto they had published the 
names of only 17 of the Proscribed; but the city was in a state of 
the utmost alarm, and it was with difficulty that Fedius could pre- 
serve the peace. So great were his anxiety and fatigue that he 
died the night before the entry of the Triumvirs into the city. 
They marched into Rome at the head of their legions, and filled all 
the public places with their soldiery. No attempt at resistance was 
made. A law was proposed and carried conferring upon the Tri- 
umvirs the title and powers they had asscmied. The work of 
butchery then commenced. Lists after lists of the Proscribed 
were then published, each more numerous than the former. The 
soldiers hunted after the victims, cut off their heads, and thought 
them to the authorities to prove tlieir claims to the blood-money. 
Slaves were rewarded for betraying their masters, and whoever hflff* 

» Triumviri lieijniblicce eonstUuendoh 
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bored any of the Proscribed was punished with death. Terror 
reigned throughout Italy. No one knew whoso turn would come 
next. 

Cicero was included in the first 17 victims of the Proscription. 
He was residing in his Tusculan villa with his brother Quintus, 
who urged him to escape to Brutus in Macedonia. They rcached 
Astnra, a small island off Antium, when Qnintus ventured to Romo 
to obtain a supply of money, of which they were in need. Hero 
he was apprehended, together with his son, and both were put to 
death. The orator again embarked, and coasted along to Formise, 
where he landed at his villa, resolving no longer to fly from his 
fate. After spending a night in his own house, his attendants, 
hearing that tlie soldiers were close at hand, forced him to enter a 
litter, and hurried him through the woods toward the shore, distant 
a mile from his house. As they were passing onward they were 
overtaken by their pursuers, and were preparing to defend their 
master with their lives; but Cicero commanded them to desist, and, 
stretching his head out of the litter, called upon his executioners to 
strike. They instantly cut off his head and hands, which were 
carried to Rome. Fulvia, the widow of Clodius and now the wife 
of Antony, gloated her eyes with the sight, and even thrast a hair- 
pin through his tongue. Antony ordered the head to be nailed to 
the Rostra, which had so often witnessed the triumphs of the ora- 
tor. Thus died Cicero, in the 64th year of his age. He had not 
sufficient firmness of character to cope with the turbulent times in 
which his lot was cast, but as a man he deserves our admiration 
and love. In the midst of almost universal corruption he remained 
uncontaminated. He was an affectionate father, a faithful fPlend, 
and a kind master. 

Many of the Proscribed escaped from Italy, and took refuge with 
Sextus Porapey in Sicily, and with Brutus and Cassius in the East. 
After the death of Csesar, the Senate appointed Sextns Pompey to 
the command of the Republican fleet. He had become master of 
Sicily ; his fleet commanded the Mediterranean ; and Rome began 
to suffer from want of its usual supplies of com. It was arranged 
that Octavian should attempt the conquest of Sicily, while Antony 
was preparing for the campaign in the East. A fleet under Salvi« 
dienus Rufus was sent against Pompey, but was defeated by the 
latter in the Straits of Sicily, in sight of Octavian. But the war 
against Brutus and Cassius was more urgent, and accordingly Oc- 
tavian and Antony sailed shortly afterward to the East, leaving 
Pompey undisputed master of the sea. 

On quitting Italy, Brutus had first gone to Athens. 1 
mains of the Pompeian legions, which continued in Greec« 

U 
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tlic battle of Pharsalia, gathered round him; Hortcnsius, the gov- 
ernor of Macedonia, acknowledged him as his successor ; and C. 
Antoniiis, whom his brother had sent over to take the command 
of the province, was obliged to surrender to Brutus. 

His colleague had been equally fortunate in Syria. Dolabella, 
to whom Antony had given this jirovince, was besieged in Laodi- 
cea by Cassius, and put an end to his own life. 

These events took place in B.C. 43.. Brutus and Cassins were 
now masters of the Roman world east of the Adriatic. It was evi- 
dent that their enemies before long would cross over into Greece; 
but, instead of concentrating their forces in that country, they be- 
gan to j)lunder the cities of Asia Minor, in order to obtain money 
for their troops. Brutus pillaged Lycia, and Cassius Rhodes. Tho 
inhabitants of the Lycian town of Xanthns refused to submit to the 
exactions of Brutus, made an heroic defense when they were at- 
tacked, and i)referred to perish in tho fiames of their city rather 
than to yield. Brutus and Cassius were thus engaged when tho 
news of the Triumvirate and the Proscription reached them ; but 
they continued some time longer plundering in the East, and it 
was not till the spring of u.c. 42 that the Republican chiefs at 
length assembled their forces at Sardis, and prepared to inarch 
into Europe. So much time, however, had now been lost, that 
Antony and Octavian landed upon tho coast of Greece, and had 
already commenced their march toward Macedonia before Brutus 
and Cassius had quitted Asia. 

Brutus seems to have had dark forebodings of the approaching 
struggle. He continued his studious habits during the campaign, 
and Iftnited his sleej) to a very short time. On the night before his 
array crossed over into Europe he was sitting in his tent, the lamp 
burning dim, and the whole camp in deep silence, when he saw a 
gigantic and terrible figure standing by him. He had the conrago 
to ask, *'Who art thou, and for Avhat purpose dost thou come?" 
The phantom replied, "I am thy evil genius, Brutus ; we shall 
meet apjain at Philipi)i !" and vanished. 

Brutus and Cassius marched through Thrace and Macedonia to 
Philippi, where they met the army of the Triumvirs. Tho Repub- 
lican leaders took u]) their jjositions on two heights distant a milo 
from each other, Brutus i)itcliing his camp on the northern, and 
Cassius on the southern, near the sea. The camps, though separate, 
were inclosed with a common intrcnchment, and midway between 
them was tlie pass which led like a gate from Europe to Asia. 
The Triumvirs Avere on iho lower ground, in a less favorable posi- 
tion — Octavian opposite Brutus, and Antony opposite Cassius. 
Their troops began to suffer from want of provisions, and they en- 
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deavored to force the Republican leaders to an engagement. Cas- 
sius was unwilling to quit his strong position, and recommended 
that they should wait for their fleet; but Brutus was anxious to 
put an end to this state of suspense, and persuaded the council to 
risk an immediate battle. Brutus himself defeated the army op- 
posite to him, and penetrated into the camp of Octavian, who was 
lying ill, unable to take part in the battle. His litter was seized, 
and brought forth covered with blood, and a report spread that he 
had been killed. Meantime, on the other side of the field, Antony 
had driven back Cassius, and taken his camp. Cassius had retired 
to a neighboring hill with some of his men, when he saw a large 
body of cavalry approaching. Thinking that they belonged to the 
enemy and that every thing was lost, he ordered one of his freed- 
men to put an end to his life. But the cavalry had been sent by 
Brutus to obtain news of Cassius ; and when he heard of the death 
of his colleague, he wept over him as ** the last of the Romans," a 
eulogy which Cassius had done nothing to deserve. 

Twenty days after the first battle Brutus again led out his forces ; 
but this time he was completely defeated, and with difficulty es- 
caped from the field. lie withdrew into a wood, and in the night- 
time fell upon his sword, which Strato, who had been his teacher in 
rhetoric, held for him. His wife Porcia, the daughter of Cato, rc» 
solved not to survive her husband ; and, being closely watched by 
her relations, she put an end to her life by thrusting burning char- 
coal into her mouth. Brutus was doubtless a sincere Republican, 
but he was a man of weak judgment, deficient in knowledge of 
mankind, and more fitted for a life of study than the command of 
armies and the government of men. 




Coin of Antony and Oleopatra. 




11. c. 41-30. 
The bnttle of Fhilippi scaled [he falc of the Itepnblic. Antony 
Tcmoincd in the EnsC to collect monc; for the soldiers. OctBTiBii, 
who WHS in ill hcnith, returned to Itnlj' to givo the Teterans the 
lands which hud been promised them. Anton]' traversed Asi» 
Minor, plundering the unfortunote inhatitants, who had already 
Buffered BO severely from tlio exactions of Brutus and Caesios. In 
the voluptuous cities of Asia he surrendered himself to eveiy kind 
of sensual enjoyment. lie entered Ephesus in Ihe character of 
Bacchus, accompanied by a vrild procession of women dressed tike 
Bacchantes, and men and youths disguised as Satyrs and Fan*. 
At Tarsus, in Cilicia, whither he had gone to prepare for the war 
agninst the rarthians,hc wos visited by Cleopatra. He bad sum- 
moned her 10 hU presence to niisner for her conduct in suppljini; 
Cnssius with money and [irovisions. She was now in her 28(h year, 
And in the full maturity of her chnrnis. In bcr loth year her 
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beauty had made an impression on the heart of Antony, when ho 
was at Alexandria with Gabinius, and she now trusted to make him 
her willing slave. She sailed up the Cydnus to Tarsus in a mag* 
nifieent vessel with purple sails, propelled by silver oars to the 
sound of luxurious music. She herself reclined under an awning 
spangled with gold, attired as Venus and fanned by Cupids. The 
most beautiful of her. female slaves held the rudder and the ropes. 
The perfumes burnt upon the vessel filled the banks of the river 
with their fragrance. The inhabitants cried that Venus had come 
to revel with Bacchus. Antony accepted her invitation to sup on 
board her galley, and was completely subjugated. Her wit and 
vivacity surpassed even her beauty. He followed her to Alexan- 
dria, where ho forgot every thing in luxurious dalliance and the 
charms of her society. 

Meantime important events had been taking place in Italy. Oc- 
tavian found immense difficulties in satisfying the demands of the 
veterans. All Italy was thrown into confusion. Though he ex- 
pelled thousands from their homes in Cisalpine Gaul, in order to 
give their farms to his soldiers, they still clamored for more. Those 
who had obtained assignments of land seized upon the property 
of their neighbors, and those who had not were ready to rise in 
mutiny. The country people, who had been obliged to yield their 
property to the rude soldiery, filled Italy with their complaints, 
and flocked to Rome to implore in vain the protection of Octavian. 
Even if he had the wish, he had not the power to control his sol- 
diers. Fulvia, the wife of Antony, who had remained behind in 
Italy, resolved to avail herself of those elements of confusion, and 
crush Octavian. She was a bold and ambitious woman ; she saw 
that, sooner or later, the struggle must come between her husband 
and Octavian ; and, by precipitating the war, she hoped to bring 
her husband to Italy, and thus withdraw him from the influence of 
Cleopatra. L. Antonius, the brother of the Triumvir, who waft 
Consul this year (b.c. 41), entered into her views. They pro- 
claimed themselves the patrons of the unfortunate Italians, and 
also promised to the discontented soldiery that the Triumvir would 
recompense them with the spoils of Asia. By these means they 
soon saw themselves at the head of a considerable force. They 
even obtained possession of Borne. But Agrippa, the ablest general 
of Octavian, forced them to quit the city, and pressed them so hard 
that they were obliged to take refuge in Perusia (^Perugia), one of 
the most powerful cities of Etrnria. Here they were besieged dnr^ 
ing the winter, and sufiered so dreadfully from famine that they 
found themselves compelled to capitulate in the following spring. 
The lives of L. Antonius and Fulvia were spared, but the chief cit- 
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izens of Perusia itself were put to death, and the town burnt to 
the ground. 

While Antony's friends were thus unfortunate iu Italy, his own 
forces experienced n still greater disaster in the East. Q. Labienus, 
the son of Caesar's old lieutenant in Gaul, had been sent by Brutus 
and Cassius to seek aid from Orodes, the king of Parthia. He was 
in that country when the news arrived of the battle of Philippi, and 
had remained there up to the present time. The war in Italy, and 
Antony's indolence at Alexandria, held out a favorable opportunity 
for the invasion of the Roman provinces. Orodes placed a largo 
army under the command of Labienus and his own son Pacoms. 
They crossed the Euphrates in B.C. 40, and carried every thing be- 
fore them. Antony's troops were defeated ; the two powerful cities 
of Antioch and Apamea were taken, and the whole of Syria over- 
run by the Parthians. Pacoi*us penetrated as far south as Pales- 
tine, and Labienus invaded Cilicia. Such alarming news, both 
from Italy and the East, at length aroused Antony from his volup- 
tuous dreams. Leaving liis lieutenant Ventidius in Syria to con- 
duct the war against the Parthians, Antony sailed to Athens, where 
he met his brother and wife. He now formed an alliance with 
8cxtus Pompcy, sailed to Italy, and laid siege to Bmndusinm. 
Another civil war seemed inevitable ; but the soldiers on both sides 
were eager for peace, and mutual friends perauaded the chiefs to 
be reconciled, which was the more easily effected in conseqnenco 
of the death of Fulvia at Sicyon. A new division of the Roman 
world was now made. Antony was to have all the eastern proT- 
inces and Octavian the western, the town of Scodra, in Illyricnm, 
forming the boundary between them. Italy was to belong to them 
in common. Lepidus was allowed to retain possession of Africa, 
which he had received after the battle of Philippi, but he had ceased 
to be of any political importance. It was agreed that Antony 
should carry on the war against the Parthians, and that Octavian 
should subdue Pompey, whom Antony readily sacrificed. The 
Consuls were to be selected alternately from the friends of each. 
To cement the alliance, Antony was to many Octavia, the sister of 
Octavian and widow of C. Marcellus, one of the noblest women of 
her age. The two Triumvirs then repaired to Rome to celebrate 
the marriage. These events took place toward the end of B.C. 40. 

Discontent, however, prevailed at Rome. Sextns Pompey, who 
had been excluded from the peace, still continued master of the 
sea, and intercepted the ships which supplied the city with com. 
The people were iu want of bread, and became so exasperated that 
Octavian and Antony found it necessary to enter into negotiations 
^vith Pompey. An interview took place between the chiefs at 
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Cape Misenum. It was agreed that Pompey should receive Sicilj, 
Sardinia, Corsica, and Achaia, and that he should send to Rome an 
immediate supply of corn. The chiefs then feasted one another, 
and Pompey entertained Octavian and Antony on board his own 
galley. When the banquet was at its height, a Greek named Me- 
nas, or Menodorus, one of Pompey's captains, whispered to him, 
** Shall I cut off the anchors of the ship, and make you master of 
the Roman world ?'* To which Pompey made the well-known re- 
ply, "You ought to have done it without asking me." The two 
Triumvirs, on their return to Rome, were received with shouts of 
applause. The civil wars seemed to have come to an end (b.c. 39). 

Antony, with Octavia, returned to the East, where he found that 
his legate Yentidius had gained the most brilliant success over the 
Parthians. This man was a native of Picenum, and originally a 
mule-driver. He was taken prisoner in the Social War, and walked 
in chains in the triumphal procession of Pompeius Strato. He was 
made Tribune of the Plebs by Julius Cajsar, and was raised to the 
Consulship in b.c. 43. In the Parthian War he displayed military 
abilities of no ordinary kind. Ho first defeated Labienus, took him 
prisoner in Cilicia, and put him to death. He then entered Syria, 
and drove Pacorus beyond the Euphrates. In the following year 
(n.c. 38) the Parthians again cntei*ed Syria, but Yentidius gained 
a signal victory over them, and Pacorus himself fell in the battle. 

The treaty between Sextus Pompey and the Triumvirs did not 
last long. Antony refused to give up Achaia, and Pompey there- 
fore recommenced his piratical excursions. The price of provisions 
at Rome immediately rose, and Octavian found it necessary to com- 
mence war immediately ; but his fleet was twice defeated by Pom- 
pey, and was at last completely destroyed by a storm (b.o. 38). 
This fiiilure only proved the necessity of making still more extensive 
preparations to carry on the war with success. The power of Oc- 
tavian was insecure as long as Pompey was master of the sea, and 
could deprive Rome of her supplies of com. Nearly two years were 
spent in building a new fleet, and exercising the newly-raised crews 
and rowers. The command of the fleet and the superintendence 
of all the necessary preparations for the war were intrusted to Agrip* 
pa. In order to obtain a perfectly secure and land-locked basin 
lor his fleet, and thus secure it against any sudden surprise, he con- 
structed the celebrated Julius Portus on the coast of Campania, 
near Baise, by connecting the inland Lake Avernns,by means of a 
canal, with the Lake Lncrinus, and by strengthening the latter lake 
against the sea by an artificial dike or dam. While he was en- 
gaged in these great works, Antony sailed to Tarentum, in b.c. 87^ 
with 300 ships. Maecenas hastened thither from Rome, and sue- 
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cceded onco more in concluding an amicable arrangement. He 
wtis ncconipanicd on this occasion by Horace, who has immortalized, 
in a well-known satire, his journey from Rome to Brnndosium. 
Octavi:in and Antony met between Tarentum and Metapontum ; 
the Triumvirate was renewed for another period of five years ; An- 
tony agreed to leave 120 ships to assist in the war against Pompey, 
and Octavian promised to send a land force to the East for the 
campaign against the Farthians. 

Octavian, now relieved of all anxiety on the part of Antony, 
urged on his preparations with redoubled vigor. By the summer 
of B.C. 36 he was ready to commence operations. He had three 
large fleets at his disposal : his own, stationed in the Julian harbor; 
that of Antony, under the command of Statilius Taurus, in the har- 
bor of Tarentum ; and that of Lepidus, off the coast of Africa. His 
plan was for all three fleets to set sail on the same day, and make 
a descent upon three different parts of Sicily ; but a fearful storm 
marred this project. Lepidus alone reached the coast of Sicily, 
and landed at Lilybscum ; Statilius Taurus was able to put back to 
Tarentum ; but Octavian, who was surprised by the storm off the 
Lucanian promontory of Palinurus, lost a great number of his ships, 
and was obliged to remain in Italy to repair his shattered fleet. 
As soon as the ships had been refitted, Octavian again set sail for 
Sicily. Agripi)a defeated Pompey's fleet off Mykc, destroying 80 
of his ships ; but the decisive battle was fought on the dd of Sep- 
tember (B.C. 3G), off Naulochus, a sea-port between Myla) and the 
promontory of Pelorus. Agrippa gained a biilliant victory ; most 
of the Pompeian vessels were destroyed or taken. Pompey himself 
fled to Lesbos with a squadron of 1 7 ships. Octavian did not pur- 
sue him, as Lepidus, who was at the head of a considerable force, 
now claimed Sicily for himself, and an equal share as Triumvir in 
the government of the Roman world ; but Octavian found means to 
seduce his soldiers from their allegiance; and Lepidus was at last 
obliged to surrender to Octavian, and to throw himself upon his 
mercy. His life was granted, but he was deprived of his Trium%*i- 
ratc, his army, and his ))rovinces, and was compelled to retire to Ita- 
ly as a private person. He was allowed, however, to retain his prop- 
erty and the dignity of Pontifex Maximus. He lived till b.c. 18. 

In iJ.c. i^i) Pompey crossed over from Lesbos to Asia, with the 
view of seizing that province ; but he was easily crushed by the 
lieutenants of Antony, was taken prisoner as he attempted to escape 
to Armenia, and was ])iit to death at Miletus. By the death of 
l^ompey and the dei)osition of Lepidus, Antony and Octavian were 
now left without a rival, and Antony's mad love for Cleopatra soon 
made Octavian the undisputed master of the Roman world. 
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Affcer Antony's marriage with Octavia in B.C. 40, ho seems for a 
time to have forgotten, or, at least, conquered the fascinations of 
the Egyptian queen. For the next three years lie i-esided in Ath- 
ens with his wife ; but after his visit to Italy, and the renewal of 
the Triumvirate in B.C. 37, he left Octavia behind at Tarentum, 
and determined to carry out his long-projected campaign against 
the Parthians. As he approached Syria, **that great evil," as 
Plutarch calls it, his passion for Cleopatra, burst forth with more 
vehemence than ever. From this time she appears as his evil gen- 
ius. He summoned her to him at Laodicea, and loaded her 'with 
honors and favors. He added to her dominions Phojnicia, Coele- 
Syria, Cypnis, a large part of Cilicia, Palestine, and Arabia, and 
publiclj recognized the children she had borne him. Altliough he 
had collected a large army to invade the Parthian empire, he was 
unable to tear himself away from the enchantress, and did not com- 
mence his march till late in the year. The expedition proved most 
disastrous ; the army suffered from want of provisions, and Antony 
found himself compelled to retreat. Ho narrowly escaped the fate 
of Crassus, and it was with the utmost difficulty that he succeeded 
in reaching the Armenian mountains, after losing the best part of 
his troops. 

Antony returned to Alexandria, and surrendered himself entire- 
ly to Cleopatra. In b.c. 34 he made a short campaign into Arme- 
nia, and succeeded in obtaining possession of Artavasdas, the Ar- 
menian king. He carried him to Alexandria, and, to the great 
scandal of all the Romans, entered the city in triumph, with all the 
pomp and ceremonial of the Roman pageant. He now laid aside 
entirely the character of a Roman citizen, and assumed the state 
and dress of an Eastern monarch. Instead of the toga he wore a 
robe of purple, and his head was crowned with a diadem. Some- 
times ho assumed the character of Osiris, while Cleopatra appeared 
at his side as Isis. Ho gave the title of kings to Alexander and 
Ptolemy, his sons by Cleopatra. The Egyptian queen already 
dreamed of reigning over the Roman world. 

While Antony was disgusting the Romans and alienating hii 
Ariends and supporters by his senseless follies, Octavian had been 
restoring order to Italy, and, by his wise and energetic administra- 
tion, was slowly repairing the evils of the civil wars. In order to 
give security to the frontiers and employment to the troops, he at- 
tacked the barbarians on the north of Italy and Greece, and sub- 
dued the lapydes, Pannonians, and Dalmatians. He carried on 
these wars in person, and won the affection of the soldiers by shar- 
ing their dnngers and hardships. 

The contrast between the two Triumvira was sufficiently strik 
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Ine,liutOcUivinn called attention to the follies of Antonj. Lcilen 
pnsscil bctnccn them full of mutual recriminations, and both par- 
ties bcean Co prepare for tlic inevitolila stru^te. Toward the end 
oT u.c. 32 the Sooatc declared war against Cleopatra, for Antonj 
was regarded as her Elavc* The five jears of tiio Triumrirats 
had cicpired on the Inst day of this year ; and on the Isl of Janu- 
ary, B.C. 31, Ottaviaii, as Consul of the liepublic, proceeded to cany 
on the wor agoiiiat ihc Egyptian queen. The hostile fleets and ar- 
mies assembled on the western (.oasis of Greece. Antony's fleet 
was Bopenor both in number and size of the ships, but they were 
clumsy and unmannLpnbiF Tliev were nnthored in the Ambra- 
I'iotGulf, in tho modem 
Uay ofj'rettsa. (Sco 
PUn, P.) The army 

jiromontory of Actium 

(Plan, 8), which has 

fiiren lis name lo the 

Tlio fleet of 




light Libumian vessels, 
manned by crews which 
had gained experience 
in tho wars against Sex- 
tns Fompcy. It was 
tinder the command of 
the able Agrippa who took up his station at Corcjra, and swept the 
Adriatic Sea. Octavian in person took tho eomtnanj of the lend 
forces, which were encamped on the coast of Epims opposite Acti- 
um, on Ibc spot where Nicopolis afterward stood. (Flan, 1.) The 
Scnerals of Antony strongly urROd him to fight on land ; but the 
desertion? among his troops were numerous ; Cleopatra becatae 
alarmed for her safely ; and it was therefore resolved to sacriflce the 
army, nnd retire wiih the fleet to Ejrypt. But Agrippa wna on the 
watch, and Antony had no sooner sailed outside the strait than ho 
was ciimpcllcd lo llRht. The battle was still nndecidcd and eqtmllj 
favorablo to Iwlh parties, when Cleopatra, whose ressela were at an- 
cliiir in ilio renr, taking advantage of a favorable breeze which sprang 
tip, Kniled through the midst of the combaiaots with her tquadron 
of m ships, and made for the coast of FcloponncEns. When An- 
tony saw her flight, ho liastily followed her, forgotting every thing 
else, and shamcfnlty deserting those who were fighting and dyintr 
in his cause. Tlie remainder of Ihc fleet was destroyed before 
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night-time. The army, after a few days* hesitation, surrendered, 
and Octavian pardoned all the officers who sued for his favor. 
The battle of Actium was fought on the 2d of September, B.C. 31, 
from which day the reign of Octavian is to be dated. 

Octavian did not follow Antony to Alexandria for nearly twelve 
months after the battle of Actium. Ho sent Agrippa to Italy with 
his veteran troops, and himself passed the winter at Samos ; but he 
could not satisfy the demands of the soldiers, who broke out into 
open mutiny. Octavian hastened to Brundusium, and with diffi- 
culty raised a sufficient sum of money to calm their discontent. 

This respite was of no service to Antony and Cleopatra. They 
knew that resistance was hopeless, and therefore sent embassadors 
to Octavian to solicit his favor. To Antony no answer was given, 
but to Cleopatra hopes were held out if she would betray her lover. 
She began to flatter herself that her charms, which had fascinated 
both Caesar and Antony, might conquer Octavian, who was younger 
than either. Octavian at length appeared before Pelusium, which 
surrendered to him without resistance. He then marched upon 
Alexandria. Antony, encouraged by some slight success in an ac- 
tion with the cavalry, prepared to resist Octavian both by sea and 
land ; but as soon as the Egyptian ships approached those of Octa- 
vian, the crews saluted them with their oars and passed over to 
their side. Antony's cavalry also deserted him, his infantry was 
easily repulsed, and he fled to Alexandria, crying out that he was 
betrayed by Cleopatra. 

The queen had shut herself up in a mausoleum which she had 
bailt to receive her body after death, and where she had collected 
her most valuable treasures. Hearing of Antony's defeat, she sent 
persons to inform him that she was dead. He fell into the snare ; 
they had promised not to survive one another, and Antony stabbed 
himself. He was drawn up into the mausoleum, and died in her 
arms. She was apprehended by the officers of Octavian, and a few- 
days afterward had an interview with the conqueror. Her charms, 
however, failed in softening the colder heart of Octavian. He only 
**bade her be of good cheer and fear no violence." Soon after- 
ward she learned that she was to be sent to Rome in three days' 
time. This news decided her. On the following day she was 
found lying dead on a golden couch in royal attire, with her two 
women lifeless at her feet. The manner of her death was un- 
known. It was generally believed that she had died by the bite 
of an asp, which a peasant had brought to her in a basket full of 
figs. She was 39 years of age at the time of her death. Egypt 
was made a Roman province. Octavian did not return to Rome 
till B.C. 29, when he celebrated a threefold triumph over tlio Pan- 
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noiiiAu^ 1>;ilmAtiAn!), niul E;jr>'l>t. The Tcm)>Ic of Janns was dosed 
for 1)10 tliinl liiiio in Koninn history. The exhausted Komnn world, 
loiijiini: t'.T ivj'oso. jilailly .".cimii'tfccd in the sole rule of Octaviaii. 
Tho Si'n;iU' ooniVrrtil \\\^*\\ liiiii numerous honors and distinctions, 
>\ilh ihi' lillo if lni]H'r:iliM- fi»r life. 

Thus vuiU'«l the Komaii lt(>])uhlic, nn end to which it had hccn 
toniliuj; tor the hist hundrt-d xears. The corruption and demoral- 
ixAiion of aU classci^ lind nMulered a Republic almost an impossi- 
bility : AUvl the oixil dissensions of the state had again and again 
ir.xostisl one or more jK-rsons with des]K)tic authority. The means 
whii'h Au^uMus om]>loyed to strengthen and maintain his power 
tvlong to A history of the Kmpirc. lie )tn>cecded with the caution 
which \\:i> )iis ^n'titost rhnract eristic. lie refused the names of 
Kin^ and l>iotiiUT, and was contented with the simple appellation 
of i*-r.i-c>'>\ Nxhioh had always been given to one of the most dis- 
iiu;;ni>hod monilK^rs of the Senate. He received, however, in B.a 
L'7, the novel title of Awjustt:/:^ that is, "the sacred," or **the ven- 
erahUN** which was aftonvard assumed by all the Koman emperors 
AS a suniamo. As Iniporator he had the command of the Roman 
armios; and the tribunitian and proconsular powers which the 
Senate contonvd u)K>n him made him absolute master of the state. 
Ho n»ado a now division of the provinces, allowing the Senate to np- 
{Mii)i tlio governors of those which were quiet and long-settled, like 
Sicily, Aohaia. and A>i:i, but retaining for himself such as required 
the proM^'noo of an army, whirh were governed by means of hisLe- 
gati. 0\\ the death of Lepidus in ii.c. 13, ho succeeded him as 
Tontitox Maximns, and thus l>ecame the head of the Roman re- 
ligion. While he thus united in his own person all the great ofSces 
of state, he still allowed the Consuls, Proctors, and other magistrates 
i»f the Kej»id>lie to he annually elected. **In a few words, the 
synIimu of ImiH'rial government, as it was instituted by Octavian, 
and maintained by those ])rinees who understood their own interest 
and tiuit of the ]>eo]'K\ may l>e defined as an absolute government, 
ilis^uisod by the fi»riu of a commonwealth. The masters of the 
Koniai) world surrounded their throne with darkness, concealed 
thiir irre>istihle strength, and humbly professed themselves the ac- 
i\>iintable nnnisters of the Senate, whoso supreme decrees they die- 
tated and oKned."* 

• IJibbon. 




CHAPTER XJCxVIU. 

HE HISTORY OF ROHAN LITERAIUBE, P 



is after the fonndiilion of Iho citj the Bomanf 
cnn hnrdty be SQJJ to have had any literature at alL There may 
have existed, at an curly period, GOinc songs or ballads, recoantini^ 
in rude strains,* tlie exploits of the heroes of Roman itoryibut all 
iraco of these has disappeared. It nas not till the conqnest of the 
Greek cities in Soatherii Italy, shortly before the First Panic War, 
that ne can date the commencement of the Roman lileratnre. It 
bccan with the Drama. Dramatic exhibitiana were first introdoced 
at lionie from Etruria inn-c. SGS, on the occasion of a seTero pest- 
ilence, in order to avert the anger of the gods. But these exhibi- ■ 
tions were only panlatnimic scenes to the music of the flole, with- 
out any song or dialogue. It was not till u.c. 240 that a drama 
with n regular plot was performed at Itome. Its author was M. 
Lii-iii:4 Amiromui;h, n native of Magna Griccia, nho nns taken 
lirisouer nt tlic capture of Tarcntnm, nud carried to Itomo, where 
he hccaiuu the nluvc uf M. Liviui< Saliiintor. Ho was ^lerward set 
free, un<l, nccordiiifi: to lioman jiractice, took the gcnlilic name of* 
Ills tiiasler. He acquired at Rome a perfect knowledge of the Lst- 
in language, and wrote both tragedies and comedies, which were 
borrowed, or, rather, translated from the Greek. He also vrtiia 
nn Odyssey in the S.otumi.'in metro, und some hymns. He may be 

viinlB<Mit<«i uniuiii; t'li/ljomn^ In »hl'ch^mll:l1 gt-calcr Ijccnsa wu ^S^vtd la 
Uu luwi vt qiisntitj' tluiu lu Diu mutree wlildi nrc bgmwcd fnxu the G»ki. 
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regarded ns the first Roman poet. His works were read in schools 
in the time of Horace. 

Cn. NiEvius, the second Roman poet, was a Campanian by birth. 
He served in the First Punic War, and, like Livius, wrote dramas 
borrowed from the Greek. His first play was performed in B.C. 235. 
Ho was attached to the Plebeian party ; and, with the license of the 
old Attic comedy, he made the stage a vehicle for assailing the ar- 
istocracy. In consequence of his attacks upon the Metelli he wa^ 
thrown into prison. He obtained his release through the Tribunes, 
but was soon compelled to expiate a new offense by exile. He re- 
tired to Utica, where he died about b.c. 202. In his exile he wrote, 
in the Saturnian metre, an epic poem on the First Punic War, in 
which he introduced the celebrated legends connected with the 
foundation of Rome. This poem was extensively copied both by 
Ennius and Virgil. 

Q. Ennius, however, may be regarded as the real founder of Ro- 
man literature. Like Livius, ho was a native of Magna Grsecia. 
Ho was born at Rndiae, in Calabria, n.c. 239. Cato found him in 
Sardinia in n.c. 204, and brought him in his train to Rome. He 
dwelt in a humble house on the Aventine, and maintained himself 
by acting as preceptor to the youths of the Roman nobles. He 
lived on terms of the closest intimacy with the elder Scipio Afri- 
canas. He died b.c. 169, at the age of 70. He was buried in the 
sepulchre of the Scipios, and his bhst was allowed a place among 
the effigies of that noble house. His most important work was an 
epie poem, entitled the *' Annals of Rome,*' in 18 books, written in 
dactylic hexameters, which, through his example, supplanted the 
old Saturnian metro. This poem commenced with the loves of 
Mars and Rhea, and came down to the age of Ennius. Virgil bor* 
n)wed largely from it ; and, down to his time, it was regarded as 
the great epic poem of the Latin language. He also wrote numer- 
ous tragedies, a few comedies, and several other wortus, sach as 
Satirce, composed in a great variety of metres, from which circum- 
stance they probably received their name. 

The comic drama of Rome, though it condnaed to be more or 
less a translation or an imitation of the Greek, waa cultivated with 
distinguished success by two writers of genius, several of whoso 
plays are still extant. 

T.Maccius Plautus was a native of Sarstna, a small village in 
Umbria, and was bom about b.c. 254. He probably came to Rome 
at an early age, and was first employed in the service of the actors. 
With the money he had saved in this inferior station he left Rome, 
and set up in business; but his speculations failed : he returned to 
Bome, and his necessities obliged him to enter the service of a 

S 
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baker, who employed him in turning a hand-mill. While in this 
degrading occupation he wrote three plays, the sale of which to the 
managers of tlie j)ul)lic games enabled him to quit his drudgery, 
and begin his literary career. He was then about 30 years of age 
(b.c. 224), and continued to write for the stage for about 40 years. 
He died in n.c. 184, when he was 70 years of age. The comedies 
of Plautus enjoyed unrivaled popularity among the Romans, and 
continued to be represented down to the time of Diocletian. 
Though they were founded upon Greek models, the characters in 
them act, speak, and joke like genuine Romans, and the poet 
thereby secured the sympathy of his audience more completely 
than Terence. It was not only with the common people that Flan- 
tus was a favorite ; educated Romans read and admired his works 
down to the latest times. Cicero places his wit on a level with 
that of the old Attic comedy ; and St. Jerome used to console him- 
self with tlie perusal of the poet, after spending many nights in 
tears on account of his past sins. The favorable impression which 
the ancients entertained of the merits of Plautus has been confirmed 
by tlie judgment of modern critics, and by the fact that several of 
his plays have been imitated by many of the best modem poets. 
Twenty of his comedies are extant. 

P. Terentius Afer, usually called Terence, was bom at CaRp 
thage, B.C. 195. By birth or purchase he became the slave of P. 
Tercntius, a Roman senator, who afibrded him the best edacation 
of the age, and finally gave him his freedom. The Andrioy which 
was the first play of Terence acted (b.c. 166), was the means of in- 
troducing him to the most refined and intellectual circles of Rome. 
His chief patrons were Lajlius and the younger Scipio, both of whom 
treated Iiim as an equal, and are said even to have assisted him in 
the composition of his plays. He died in the 36th year of his age, 
in B.C. 150. Six comedies are all that remain to us. The ancient 
critics are unanimous in ascribing to Terence immaculate purity 
and elegance of language. Although a foreigner and a freedman, 
he divides with Cicero and Cajsar the palm of pure Latinity, 

Tiierc were two other comic poets, whose woriis are lost, bat who 
enjoyed a great reputation among the Romans. Q. Cjbcilius was 
a native of Milan, and, like Terence, came to Rome as a slave. He 
was the immediate predecessor of Terence, and died b.c. 168, two 
years before the representation of the Andria. L. Afbakius floar- 
ished B.C. 100, and wrote comedies describing Roman scenes and 
manners, called Com(cdim To(jata', to distinguish them from those 
depicting Grecian life, which were termed Palliatcey from jmlHum, 
the national dress of tlic Greeks. 

There were two tragic poets contemporary with Terence, who also 
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enjoyed great celebrity, though their works have likewise perished. 
M. Pacuvius, son of the sister of Enniiis, was bom about n.c. 220, 
and died in the 90th year of his age. He is praised by the Latin 
writers for the loftiness of his thoughts, the vigor of his language, 
and the extent of bis knowledge. Hence we find the epithet doctus 
frequently ap]>Iied to him. Most of his tragedies were taken from 
the Greek writers ; but some belonged to the class called Pratex- 
tatce, in which the subjects were taken from Roman story. One of 
these, entitled Paullus, had as its hero L. JEmilius Paullus, the 
conqueror of Perseus, king of Macedonia. L. Accids, a younger 
contemporary of Pacuvius, was bom B.C. 170, and lived to a great 
age. Cicero, when a young man, frequently conversed with him. 
His tragedies, like those of Pacuvius, were chiefly imitations of the 
Greek ; but he also wrote some on Roman subjects, one of which 
was entitled Brutus, 

Though the Roman Drama, iiropcrly so called, was derived from 
the Greeks, there were some kinds of dramatic exhibitions which 
were of Italian origin. The first of these were the Atellance Fabulce, 
or Atellane Plays, which took their name from Atella, a town in 
Campania. They were composed in the Oscan dialect, and were 
at first rude extemporaneous farces, but were afterward divided into 
acts like a regular drama. They seem to have been the origin of 
the Policinello of modern Italy. The Oscan dialect was preserved 
even when they were introduced at Rome. The Mimes were an- 
other species of comedy, of which only the name seems to have 
been derived from the Greek. They were a species of low comedy 
of an indecent description, in which the dialogue was subordinate 
to mimicry and gesture. The Dictator Sulla was very fond of 
these performances. The two most distinguished writers of Mimes 
were Dec. Laberius, a knight, and P. Syrus, a freedman, and 
originally a Syrian slave, both of whom were contemporaries of Ju- 
lius Csesar. At Cassar^s triumphal games in October, b.c. 45, P. 
Syrns challenged all his craft to a trial of wit in extemporaneous 
farce, and Caesar offered Laberius 500,000 sesterces to appear on 
the stage. Laberius was 60 years old, and the profession of a mi- 
mus was infamous, but the wish of the Dictator was equivalent to 
a command, and he reluctantly complied. He had, however, re- 
venge in his power, and took it. His prologue awakened compas- 
sion, and perhaps indignation; and during the performance he 
adroitly availed himself of his various characters to point his wit 
at Caesar. In the person of a beaten Syrian slave he cried out, 
"Marry! Quirites, but wo lose our freedom," and all eyes were 
turned upon the Dictator; and in another mime he uttered the 
pregnant maxim, "Needs must he fear who makes all else 
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cceded onco more in concluding an amicable arrangement. He 
wus accompanied on this occasion by Horace, who has immortalized, 
in a well-known satire, his journey from Rome to Brundosium. 
Octnvian and Antony met between Tarentum and Metapontum ; 
the Triumvirate was renewed for another period of five years ; An- 
tony agreed to leave 120 ships to assist in the war against Fompey, 
and Octavian promised to send a land force to the East for the 
campaign against the Parthians. 

Octavian, now relieved of all anxiety on the part of Antony, 
urged on his preparations with redoubled vigor. By the summer 
of B.C. 36 he was ready to commence operations. He had three 
large fleets at his disposal : his own, stationed in the Julian harbor; 
that of Antony, under the command of Statilius Taurus, in the har- 
bor of Tarentum ; and that of Lepidus, off the coast of Africa. His 
plan was for all three fleets to set sail on the same day, and make 
a descent upon three different parts of Sicily ; but a fearful storm 
marred this project. Lepidus alone reached the coast of Sicily, 
and landed at Lilybastim ; Statilius Taurus was able to pat back to 
Tarentum ; but Octavian, who was surprised by the storm off the 
Lucanian promontory of Palinnrus, lost a great number of his ships, 
and was obliged to remain in Italy to repair his shattered fleet. 
As soon as the ships had been refitted, Octavian again set sail for 
Sicily. Agripjm defeated Pompey's fleet off Myla;, destrojdng dO 
of his ships ; but the decisive battle was fought on the 8d of Sep- 
tember (b.c. 36), off Naulochus, a sea-port between Mylas and the 
promontory of Pelorus. Agrippa gained a brilliant victory ; most 
of the Pompeian vessels were destroyed or taken. Pompey himself 
fled to Lesbos with a squadron of 1 7 ships. Octavian did not pur- 
sue him, as Lepidus, who was at the head of a considerable force, 
now claimed Sicily for himself, and an equal share as Triumvir in 
the government of the Roman world ; but Octavian found means to 
seduce his soldiers from their allegiance; and Le]»das was at last 
obliged to surrender to Octavian, and to throw himself upon his 
mercy. His life was granted, but he was deprived of his Triumvi- 
rate, his army, and his provinces, and was compelled to retire to Ita- 
ly as a private person . He was allowed, however, to retain his prop* 
erty and the di<j;nity of Pontifex Maximus. He lived till ii.c. 18. 

In n.c. 'So Pompey crossed over from Lesbos to Asia, with the 
view of seizing that i)rovince ; but he was easily crushed by the 
lieutenants of Antony, was taken prisoner as he attempted to escape 
to Armenia, an«l was j)iit to death at Miletus. By the death of 
Pom|)ey and the deposition of Lepidus, Antony and Octavian were 
now left without a rival, and Antony's mad love for Cleopatra soon 
made Octavian the undisputed master of the Roman world. 
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After Antony's marriage with Octayia in B.C. 40, ho seems for a 
time to have forgotten, or, at least, conquered the fascinations of 
the Egyptian queen. For the next three years he resided in Ath- 
ens with his wife ; hut after his visit to Italy, and the renewal of 
the Triumvirate in b.c. 37, he left Octavia behind at Tarentum, 
and determined to carry out his long-projected campaign against 
the Parthians. As he approached Syria, **that great evil," aa 
Plutarch calls it, his passion for Cleopatra, burst forth with more 
vehemence than ever. From this time she appears as his evil gen- 
ius. He summoned her to him at Laodicea, and loaded her with 
honors and favcrs. Ho added to her dominions Phoenicia, Coele- 
Syria, Cyprus, a large part of Cilicia, Palestine, and Arabia, and 
publicly recognized the children she had borne him. Although he 
had collected a large army to invade the Parthian empire, he was 
unable to tear himself away from the enchantress, and did not com- 
mence his march till late in the year. The expedition proved most 
disastrous ; the army suffered from want of provisions, and Antony 
found himself compelled to retreat. Ho narrowly escaped the fate 
of Crassus, and it was with the utmost difficulty that he succeeded 
in reaching the Armenian mountains, after losing the best part of 
his troops. 

Antony returned to Alexandria, and surrendered himself entire- 
ly to Cleopatra. In b.c. 34 he made a short campaign into Arme- 
nia, and succeeded in obtaining possession of Artavasdas, the Ar- 
menian king. He carried him to Alexandria, and, to the great 
scandal of all the Romans, entered the city in triumph, with all the 
pomp and ceremonial of the Roman pageant. He now laid aside 
entirely the character of a Roman citizen, and assumed the state 
and dress of an Eastern monarch. Instead of the toga he wore a 
robe of purple, and his head was crowned with a diadem. Some- 
times he assumed the character of Osiris, while Cleopatra appeared 
at his side as Isis. He gave the title of kings to Alexander and 
Ptolemy, his sons by Cleopatra. The Egyptian queen already 
dreamed of reigning over the Roman world. 

While Antony was disgusting the Romans and alienating hii 
friends and supporters by his senseless follies, Octavian had been 
restoring order to Italy, and, by his wise and energetic administra- 
tion, was slowly repairing the evils of the civil wars. In order to 
fpve security to the frontiers and employment to the troops, he at- 
tacked the barbarians on the north of Italy and Greece, and sub- 
dued the lapydes, Pannonians, and Dalmatians. He carried on 
these wars in person, and won the affection of the soldiers by shar- 
ing their dnngers and hardships. 

The contrast between the two Triumvira was sufficiently strib 
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liim for his mnstcr nnd model. The ten short poems called Bu^ 
colics, or Eclogues, were the earliest works of Virgil, and probably 
all written between n.c. 41 and b.c. 37. They have all a Bacolic 
form and coloring, but some of them have nothing more. Their 
merit consists in their versification, and in many natural and sim- 
])le touches. The Georgics is an ** Agricultural Poem" in four 
books. Virgil treats of the cultivation of the soil in the first book, 
of fruit-trees in the second, of horses and other cattle in the thinl, 
and of bees in the fourth. This poem shows a great improvement 
both in his taste nnd in his versification. Neither in the Greorgics 
nor elsewhere has he the merit of striking originality ; his chief 
excellence consists in the skillful handling of borrowed materials. 
The ^Eneid, or adventures of ^neas after the fall of Troy, is an 
epic formed on the model of the Homeric poems. It ^s foanded 
upon an old Koman tradition that ^neas and his Trojans settled 
in Italy, and were the founders of the Roman name. In the first 
six books the adventures of Ulysses in the Odyssey are the model, 
and these books contain more variety of incident and situation than 
those which follow. The last six books, the history of the stmggles 
of iEneas in Italy, are based on the plan of the battles of the Iliad. 
Latinus, the king of the Latini, offers in marriage to the Trojan 
hero his daughter Lavinia, who had been betrothed to Tamos, the 
warlike king of the liutuli. The contest is ended by the deaUi of 
Tumus, who falls by the hand of ^neas. The fortunes of ^neas 
and his final settlement in Italy are the subjects of the .ZBneid, 
but the glories of Rome and the Julian house, to which Augustus 
belonged, arc indirectly the poet*s theme. In the first book the 
foundation of Alba Longa is promised by Jupiter to Venus, and the 
transfer of empire from Alba to Rome ; from the line of ^noas 
will descend the "Trojan Coesar," whose empire will only be lim- 
ited by the ocean, and his glory by the heavens. The ultimate tri- 
umphs of Rome are predicted. 

Q. HoRATics Flaccus, usually called IIorack, was bom at Vo» 
nusia, in Apulia, n.c. 65. His father was a freedman. He had 
received his manumission before the birth of the poet, who was of 
ingenuous birth, but who did not altogether escape the taunt which 
adlicred to persons even of remote servile origin. His ftithei^s oc- 
cupation was that of a collector (coactor) of taxes. With the prof- 
its of his office he had purchased a small farm in the neighborhood 
of Vcnusia. Though by no means rich, he declined to send the 
young Horace to the common school, kept in Vcnusia by one Fla- 
vins, to which the children of the rural aristocracy resorted. Frob- 
ably about his twelfth year his father carried him to Rome to re- 
ceive the usual education '^f a knight*s or senator^s son. He fn* 
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quented the best schools in the capital. One of these was kept by 
Orbilius, a retired military man, whose flogging propensities have 
been immortalized by his pupil. The names of his other teachers 
are not recorded by the poet. He was instructed in the Greek 
and Latin languages : the poets were the usual school-books — Ho- 
mer in the Greek, and the old tragic writer, Livius Andronicus, in 
the Latin. In his eighteenth year Horace proceeded to Athens, 
in order to continue his studies at that seat of learning. When 
Brutus came to Athens after the death of Cffisar, Horace joined 
his army, and received at once the rank of a military tribune and 
the command of a legion. Ho was ])resent at the battle of riiilip- 
pi, and shared in the fliglit of the republican army. In one of his 
poems he playfully alludes to his flight, and throwing away his 
shield. He now resolved to devote himself to more peaceful pur- 
suits ; and, having obtained his pardon, he ventured at once to re- 
turn to Rome. He had lost all his hopes in life ; his paternal es- 
tate had been swept away in the general forfeiture; but he was 
enabled to obtain suiHcient money to purchase a clerkship in the 
QusBStor^s office, and on the profits of that place he managed, with 
the utmost frugality, to live. Meantime some of his poems at- 
tracted the notice of Yarius and Virgil, who introduced him to 
Maecenas (b.c. 39). Horace soon became the friend of Maecenas, 
and this friendship quickly ripened into intimacy. In a year or two 
after the commencement of their friendship (d.c. 37) Horace ac- 
eompanied his patron on the journey to Brundusium already al- 
luded to. About the year b.c. 34 Maecenas bestowed upon the poet 
a Sabine farm, sufficient to maintain him in ease, comfort, and 
even in content, during the rest of his life. The situation of this 
&rm was in the valley of Ustica, within view of the mountain Lu- 
cretilis, and near the Digentia, about 15 miles from Tibnr ( 71iro/»). 
A site exactly answering to the villa of Horace, and on which were 
found ruins of buildings, has been discovered in modem times. 
Besides this estate, his admiration of the beautiful scenery in the 
neighborhood of Tibur inclined him either to hire or to purchase a 
small cottage in that romantic town ; and all the later years of his 
life were passed between the metropolis and these two country res- 
idences. He died, b.c. 8, in his 57th year. He was buried on 
the slope of the Esquiline Hill, close to his friend and patron Mae^* 
cenas, who had died before him in the same year. Horace has 
described his own person. He was of short stature, with dark eyes 
and dark hair, but early tinged with gray. In his youth he was 
tolerably robust, but suffered from a complaint in his eyes. In 
more advanced life he grew fat, and Augustus jested about his pro- 
tuberant belly. His health was not always good, and he seems to 
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have inclined to be a valetudinnrian. In dress he was rather care- 
less. His habits, even after he became richer, were generally fru- 
gal and abstemious ; though on occasions, both in youth and ma- 
tnrer ajjc, he seems to have indulged in conviviality. He liked 
choice wine, and in the society of friends scrupled not to enjoy tho 
luxuries of his time. He was never married. The Odes of Hor- 
ace want the higher inspirations of lyric verse. His amatory verses 
arc exquisitely graceful, but they have no strong ardor, no deep ten- 
derness, nor even much light and joyous gayety ; but as works of 
refined art, of the most skillful felicities of language and of meas- 
ure, of translucent expression, and of agreeable images embodied 
in worJs which imprint themselves indelibly on the memory, they 
are unrivaled. In the Satires of Horace there is none of the lofty 
moral indignation, the fierce vehemence of invective, which char- 
acterized the later satirists. It is the folly rather than tho wicked- 
ness of vice which he touches with such playful skill. In the 
Kpodes there is bitterness provoked, it should seem, by some per- 
sonal hatred or sense of injury ; but the Epistles are the most per- 
fect of the Iloratian poetry, the poetry of manners and society, Uio 
beauty of which consists in its common sense and practical wisdom . 
The Epistles of Horace are, with the Poem of Lucretins, the (Jeor- 
gios of Virgil, and, perhaps, the Satires of Juvenal, the most per- 
fect and the most original form of Roman verse. The Art of Poetry 
was probably intended to dissuade one of the younger Pisos fW>m 
devoting himself to poetry, for which he had little genius, or, at 
least, to suggest the difficulties of attaining to perfection. 

Tliree celebrated Elegiac poets — Tibullus, Propertins, and Ovid 
— also belong to the Augustan age. 

Aluius Tibullus was of equestrian family, and possessed an 
hereditary estate between Tibur and Praeneste. His great patron 
was Messala, whom he accompanied in B.C. 81 into Aqaitanio, 
whither Messala had been sent by Augustus to suppress a formida- 
able insurrection which had broken out in this province. In the 
following year (b.c. 30) Messala, having pacified Gaul, was sent into 
the East. Tibullus set out in his company, but was taken ill, and 
obliged to remain in Corey ra, from whence he returned to Rome. 
So ceased the active life of Tibullus. He died at an early age sooQ 
after Virgil. The poetry of his contemporaries shows TibiUlas as 
a gentle and singularly amiable man. To Horace especially he 
was an object of warm attachment. His Elegies, which are oxqui* 
site small poems, celebrate the beauty and cruelty of his mistrosses. 

Sextus Aurelius riioPERTius was a native of Umbria, and WM 

born about w.c. 51. lie was deprived of his paternal estate by an 

Tnrian division, j)robably that in u-c 1^3, after the Sicilian War- 
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He began to writQ poetry at a very early age, and the merit of his 
productions soon attracted the attention and patronage of Maece- 
nas. The year of his death is altogether unknown. As an elegiac 
poet a high rank must be awarded to Propertins, and among the 
ancients it was a disputed point whether the preference should be 
given to him or to Tibnllus. 'J'o the modem reader, however, the 
elegies of Propcrtius are not nearly so attractive as those of Tibul- 
lus. This arises partly from their obscurity, but in a great mcas' 
ure, also, from a certain want of nature in them. The fault of 
Propertius was too pedantic an imitation of the Greeks. His whole 
ambition was to become the Roman Callimachus, whom he made 
his model. He abounds with obscure Greek myths, as well as 
Greek forms of expression, and the same pedantry infects even his 
versification. 

P. OviDius Naso, usually called Ovid, was bom at Sulmo, in the 
country of the Peligni, on the 20th of March, n.c. 43. He was 
descended from an ancient equestrian family, and was destined to 
be a pleader ; but the bent of his genius showed itself very early. 
The hours which should have been spent in the study of jurispru- 
dence were employed in cultivating his poetical talent. It is a 
disputed point whether he ever actually practiced as an advocate 
after his return to Rome. The picture Ovid himself draws of his 
weak constitution and indolent temper prevents us from thinking 
that he ever followed his profession with perseverance, if, indeed, 
at all. He became, however, one of the Triumviri Capitales ; and 
he was subsequently made one of the Centumviri, or judges who 
tried testamentary, and even criminal causes. Till his 50th year 
he continued to reside at Rome, where he had a house near the 
Capitol, occasionally taking a trip to his Pelignian farm. He not 
only enjoyed the friendship of a large circle of distinguished men, 
but the regard and favor of Augustus and the imperial family ; not- 
withstanding, in A.D. 9, he was suddenly commanded by an imperial 
edict to transport himself to Tomi, a town on the Euxine, near the 
mouths of the Danube, on the very border of the empire. He un- 
derwent no trial, and the sole reason for his banishment stated in 
the edict was his having published his poem on the Art of Love 
(Ars Amatoria), The real cause of his banishment is unknown, 
for the publication of the Art of Love was certainly a mere pretext. 
Ovid draws an affecting picture of the miseries to which he was ex- 
])osed in his place of exile. He complains of the inhospitable soil, 
of the severity of the climate, and of the perils to which he was ex- 
posed, when the barbarians plundered the surrounding country, and 
insulted the very walls of Tomi. In the midst of all his misfor« 
tones ho sought some relief in the exercise of his poetical talents. 
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For man/ contaries after the foandiiCioii of (ho cit; the B4>muu 
can linrdl/ lie said to have had any literatare at all. ^lera niAy 
hare existed, at an earlj period, some BOngs or balladi, reconnting, 
in rude strains,* tljc exploits of the heroes of Roman stoiyibnt all 
trace of these has disappeared. It wan not till the conqneit of tfaa 
Greek cities in Sonihern Italj, Bbortly before the First Fnnic War, 
that we cnn date the commencemont of the Roman literature, II 
began with the Drama. Dramatic exhibitions were Sret introdneed 
at Rome from Etruiia in b.c. 363, on the occasionof aaeTeiepoit. 
ilence, in order to avert the anger of the gods. But tbeae e^iU- • 
tiona were only pantomimic scenes to the mnsic of the flute, with- 
out nny song or dialogue. It was not till B.C. 240 that a dtMBk 
with a regular plot was performed at Rome. Its anthor wtu H. 
Liviirit Ani)Rum;:l~s, n native of Magna Griecia, who was taken 
prisoner at the captorc of Taroatum, and carried b> Rome, whore 
he bi!caiiio tlie slave uf M. Livtus Saliiiator. Ho was iftonrajd act 
frcu, and, acL-ording (o lioman prnctiee, look the gcn^Iic namo oT 
his master. He acquired at Rome a perfect knowledge of the I>at- 
in language, and wrote both tragedies and comedies, which were 
borrowed, or, rnlhcr, translated from tho Greek. He also wrote 
nil OdjsECy in the Salumkn metre, ond some hjmna. He may be 
* Tliwe vers probably composed la tlw Satumlui metn', tba oldsrt ^Kta << 
tho lawH uf quftotity Hwi la the metrei whidi wen borrowed from tba Qneki, 
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His works on Philosophy were almost the first specimens of this 
kind of literature ever presented to the Romans in their own lan- 
guage. He does not aim at any original investigation or research. 
His ohject was to present, in a familiar and attractive form, the re- 
salts at which the Greek philosophers had arrived, not to expound 
any new theories. His Epistles^ of which more than eight hundred 
have come down to us, are among tlie most valuable remains of 
antiquity. Cicero, during the most important peiiod of his life, 
maintained a close correspondence with Atticus, and with a wide 
circle of political friends and connections. These letters supply 
the most ample materials for a history of the Roman Republic dur- 
ing its last struggles, and afford a clear insight into the personal 
dispositions and motives of its chief leaders. 

The most learned Roman under the Republic was M. Tkrkntius 
Varro, a contemporary and friend of Cicero. He sen'cd as Pom- 
pey's lieutenant in Spain in the Civil Wars, but was pardoned by 
Caesar after the battle of Pharsalia, and was employed by him in 
superintending the collection and arrangement of the great library 
designed for public use. Upon the formation of the second Tri- 
umvirate, Varro*s name appeared upbn the list of the proscribed ; 
but he succeeded in making his escape, and, after having remained 
for some time in concealment, he obtained the protection of Octa- 
vian. His death took place b.c. 28, when he was in his 89th year. 
Not only was Varro the most learned of Roman scholars, but he 
was likewise the most voluminous of Roman authors. We have his 
own authority for the assertion that ho had composed no less than 
490 books, but of these only two have come down to us, and one 
of them in a mutilated form : l.DeRe Rustica, a work on Agricul- 
ture, in three books, written when the author was 80 years old ; 2, 
De Lxngua Latina, a grammatical treatise which extended to 24 
books, but six only have been preserved, and these are in a mutila- 
ted condition. The remains of this treatise are particularly valua- 
ble. They have preserved many terms and forms which would 
otherwise have been altogether lost, and much curious information 
connected with the ancient usages, both civil and religious, of tho 
^mans. 

C. Julius Cjesar, the great Dictator, was also distinguished as 
an author, and wrote several works, of which the Commentariea 
alone have come down to us. They relate the history of the first 
seven years of the Gallic War in seven books, and the history of 
the Civil War down to the commencement of the Alexandrine in 
three books. Neither of these works completes the history of the 
Gallic and Civil Wars. The history of the former was completed 
in an 8th book, which is usually ascribed to Hirtius. The history 
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baker, who employed him in turning a hand-mill. While in this 
degrading occupation he wrote three plays, the sale of which to the 
managers of tlie public games enabled him to quit his drudgery, 
and begin his literary career. He was then about 30 years of age 
( B.C. 224), and continued to write for the stage for about 40 years. 
He died in B.C. 184, when he was 70 years of age. The comedies 
of Plautus enjoyed unrivaled popularity among the Romans, and 
continued to be represented down to the time of Diocletian. 
Though they were founded upon Greek models, the characters in 
them act, speak, and joke like genuine Romans, and the poet 
thereby secured the sympathy of his audience more completely 
than Terence. It was not only with the common people that Flan- 
tus was a favorite ; educated Romans read and admired his works 
down to the latest times. Cicero places his wit on a level with 
that of the old Attic comcdv ; and St. Jerome used to console hiro-i 
self with the perusal of the poet, after spending many nights in 
tears on account of his past sins. The favorable impression which 
the ancients entertained of the merits of Plautus has been confirmed 
by the judgment of modern critics, and by the fact that several of 
his plays have been imitated by many of the best modem poets. 
Twenty of his comedies are extant. 

P. Terentius Afer, usually called Terence, was bom at Cai^ 
thage, B.C. 195. By bii*th or purchase he became the slave of P. 
Terentius, a Roman senator, who afibrded him the best edoestion 
of the age, and finally gave him his freedom. The Andriaf which 
was the first play of Terence acted (b.c. 166), was the means of in- 
troducing him to the most refined and intellectual circles of Rome. 
His chief patrons were Lajlius and the younger Scipio, both of whom 
treat,ed him as an equal, and are said even to have assisted him in 
the composition of his plays. He died in the 36th year of his age, 
in B.C. 150. Six comedies are all that remain to us. The ancient 
critics are unanimous in ascribing to Tei-ence immaculate purity 
and elegance of language. Although a foreigner and a freedman, 
he divides with Cicero and Caesar the palm of pure LatiniQr* 

There were two other comic poets, whose works are lost, bat who 
enjoyed a great reputation among the Romans. Q. Cjbcilius was 
a native of Milan, and, like Terence, came to Rome as a slave. He 
was the immediate predecessor of Terence, and diedB.G. 168, two 
years before the representation of the Amlria. L. Afrakius floar- 
ishcd B.C. 100, and wrote comedies describing Roman scenes aiKi 
manners, called Coimtdlai Togatcr^ to distinguish them from those 
depicting Grecian life, which were termed Palliatcey from pcU&nm, 
the national dress of tlie Greeks. 

There were two tragic poets contemporary with Terence, who alio 
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enjoyed great celebrity, though their works have likewise perished. 
M. Pacuvius, son of the sister of Ennius, was bom about n.c. 220, 
and died in the 90th year of his age. He is praised by the Latin 
writers for the loftiness of his thoughts, the vigor of his language, 
and the extent of his knowledge. Hence we find the epithet doctus 
frequently applied to him. Most of his tragedies were taken from 
the Greek writers ; but some belonged to the class called Pratex- 
tatcPj in which the subjects were taken from Roman story. One of 
these, entitled Paullus, had as its hero L. JEmilius Panllus, the 
conqueror of Perseus, king of Macedonia. L. Accius, a younger 
contemporary of Pacuvius, was bom n.c. 170, and lived to a great 
age. Cicero, when a young man, frequently conversed with him. 
His tragedies, like those of Pacuvius, were chiefly imitations of the 
Greek ; but he also wrote some on Roman subjects, one of which 
was entitled Brutus, 

Though the Roman Drama, ])roperly so called, was derived from 
the Greeks, there were some kinds of dramatic exhibitions which 
were of Italian origin. The first of these were the Ateiiance FalutcPf 
or Atellane Plays, which took their name from Atella, a town in 
Campania. They were composed in the Oscan dialect, and were 
at first rude extemporaneous farces, but were afterward divided into 
acts like a regular drama. They seem to have been the origin of 
the Policinello of modern Italy. The Oscan dialect was preserved 
even when they were introduced at Rome. The Mimes were an- 
other species of comedy, of which only the name seems to have 
been derived from the Greek. They were a species of low comedy 
of an indecent description, in which the dialogue was subordinate 
to mimicry and gesture. The Dictator Sulla was very fond of 
these performances. The two roost distinguished writers of Mimes 
were Dec. Laberius, a knight, and P. Strus, a freedman, and 
originally a Syrian slave, both of whom were contemporaries of Ju* 
lins Csesar. At Cassar^s triumphal games in October, b.c. 45, P. 
Syrns challenged all his craft to a trial of wit in extemporaneooa 
farce, and Caesar offered Laberius 500,000 sesterces to appear on 
the stage. Laberius was 60 years old, and the profession of a mi* 
mus was infamous, but the wish of the Dictator was equivalent to 
a command, and he reluctantly complied. He had, however, re- 
venge in his power, and took it. His prologue awakened compas- 
sion, and perhaps indignation; and during the performance he 
adroitly availed himself of his various characters to point his wit 
at Caesar. In the person of a beaten Syrian slave he cried out, 
"Marry! Quirites, but we lose our freedom," and all eyes were 
tui'ned upon the Dictator; and in another mime he uttered the 
pregnant maxim, "Needs must he fear who makes all else 




Aureus of Augustus Cfesar. 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE REIGN OF AUGUSTUS CiESAR. B.C. 31-A.D. 14. 

Augustus, being now the emperor of Rome, sought to win the 
affections of his people. He lived with republican simplicity in a 
plain house on the Palatine Hill, and educated his family with 
great strictness and frugality. His public conduct was designed 
to conceal his unbounded power. He rejected all unworthy mem- 
bers from the Senate, and limited the number of the Senators to six 
hundred. The Comitia of the Centuries was still allowed to pass 
laws and elect magistrates, but gradually these powers were taken 
away, until, in the reign of Tiberius, they are mentioned no more. 

The emperor's chief counselors in public affairs were bis four 
friends, M. Vipsanius Agrippa, C. Cilnius Maecenas, M. Valerias 
Mcssala, and Asinius Pollio, all persons of excellent talents, and 
devoted to their master. Agrippa aided him greatly in embellish- 
ing the city of liome with new buildings, and the Pantheon, which 
was built in the Campus Martins, still bears the inscription, M, Vip^ 
sanius Agrippa, consul tertium, Augustus was accustomed to say 
that he found Rome a city of brick, and left it a city of marble. 

To secure the peace of the capital, and to extirpate the robbers 
who filled its streets, Augustus divided Rome into fourteen regions, 
and each region into several smaller divisions called Vici: a mag' 
istrate was placed over each Vicus, and all these officers were nn* 
dcr the command of the city prefect. A police force, Vigiles^ seven 
hundred in number, was also provided, who succeeded in restoring 
the public peace. Italy, in a similar manner, was divided into re- 
gions, and local magistrates were appointed, who made life and 
property every where secure. 

Wc must notice briefly the extent and condition of that vast 
cmi)ire over which Augustus ruled — too vast, in fact, to bo sul)- 
jectcd to the control of a single intellect. Italy, the peculiar prov- 
iaco of the emperor, had lost a large part of its free population* 
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whose place was supplied by slaves ; military colonies were nnmer- 
ous, a kind of settlement which never tended to advance the pros, 
perity of the country; the cities were declining, and many <.f them 
almost abandoned. The north of Italy, however, still retained a 
portion of its former prosperity ; its great droves of swine supplied 
the people of Rome with a large part of their food ; vineyards also 
abounded there, and the wine-vats of upper Italy were said to be 
often larger than houses. Coarse woolen cloths were manufactured 
in Liguria, and a finer wool was produced near Mutina. But Italy, 
once so fertile, could no longer produce its own com, for which it 
depended chiefly upon Sicily, Africa, and Egypt. 

The island of Sicily, too, had suffered greatly during the civil 
wars. Its cities were fallen into ruin, and the woods and mount- 
ains were filled with fugitive slaves, who, when captured, were 
taken to Rome and exposed to wild beasts in the amphitheatres. 
A Roman colony was planted by Augustus in the almost deserted 
city of Syracuse. 

The condition of the extensive province of Gaul was more prom- 
ising, its savage tribes having begun to adopt the arts of civilize, 
tion. The Gauls purchased from southern traders such articles as 
they were unable to produce at home, and supplied Italy,. in re- 
turn, with coarse wool and cargoes of bacon. Several Roman col> 
onies established in Gaul enjoyed various political privileges, but 
the people in general were oppressed with taxes and burdened with 
debts. The religion of the I)ruids was discouraged by laws which 
forbade human sacrifices, and, indeed, all rites opposed to the Ro- 
man faith. In Southern Gaul the city of Massilia (Marseilles) 
had imparted civilization to the neighboring tribes : they learned 
to use the Greek characters in writing, while many of the Gallic 
cities invited Greek teachers to open schools in their midst. 

Spain, nch in gold and silver, in fine wool, and a prolific soil, 
traded largely with Rome. The valley of the Bsetis, or Guadal- 
qniver, was renowned for its uncommon fertility. Many of the 
Spaniards had already adopted the language and manners of their 
conquerors. Spain was divided into three provinces, Baetica, Lu- 
sitania, and Hispania Tarraconensis. Gades, or Cadiz, was one 
of the richest cities of the empire, and, according to Dion Cassius, 
had received the piivilege of Roman citizenship from Julius Caesar, 
whom its people had aided against Pompey^s officers. The tribes 
in the northwest of Spain, however, were savage and unquiet, and 
their language, the Basque, which still exists, shows that they were 
never perfectly conquered by the Romans. 

The northern coast of Africa, opposite to Spain, was held by 
Jnba, a native prince, while the Roman province of Africa em- 
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braced ancient Carthage, together with a considerable territoiy 
around it. This ])roYincc ])osscs8cd a ktrgc trade. Cyrenaica, to 
the eastward, included the island of Crete, and was termed a priB- 
torian province. 

Egypt was ruled by a governor, who was always taken from the 
equestrian order. Two legions only were stationed in that prov- 
ince. Being the centre of the trade between Italy and the Indies, 
Eg}'pt accumulated great wealth, and was renoAvned for its exten- 
Kive commerce. It exported large quantities of corn to Italy, and 
also pa/n/ruSf the best writing material then known. The two 
finest kinds of pa]>yrus were named tlie Augustan and the Livian. 
Alexandria, the sea-port of Egypt, was the second city of the em- 
))ire. Its commerce was immense ; and its museoro, colleges, li- 
brary, and literary men made it also the centre of Greek literatare. 
Alexandria, too, was famous for its superstition and its licentious- 
ness : the festivals and rites of Serapis had long excited the con- 
tempt of the wiser Romans. 

The trade between Alexandria and the Indies was carried on 
through two routes : one was the famous canal which, begun by 
Pharaoh Necho, was completed under the government of the Ptol- 
emies. Leaving the Nile near the southern point of the Delta, the 
canal, after a somewhat circuitous course, joined the Red Sea at 
the town of Arsinoe, near the modem town of Sues. Another 
route was overland iirom Coptos, on the Nile, across the desert, to 
Berenice and Myos Hormos. Along this road wells were dug or 
reservoirs of water provided, and thus an easy communication was 
kept up with the East. Heavy duties, however, were laid upon all 
goods entering or leaving Alexandria, and its extensive trade af- 
forded a great revenue to the government. 

From Egypt to the ^gean Sea, various provinces were created 
in Syria and Asia Minor. The most extensive of these were the 
two provinces of Syria and Asia, which were governed by lieuten- 
ants of the emperor. Judca retained a nominal independence, un- 
der the government of Herod ; Jci usalem was adorned by Herod 
with magnificent buildings ; and Antioch, Tyre, and several other 
eastern cities were still ])rosperous and luxurious. They were, how- 
ever, heavily taxed, and suffered from the tyranny and exactionf 
of their Roman rulers. 

Greece, in the age of Augustus, seems to have been a scene of 
desolation. It was divided into two provinces, Macedonia and 
Achnia, both belonging to the jurisdiction of the Senate and the 
people. Greece hud suffered greatly during the civil wars, and had 
never recovered its ancient prosperity. The peninsula wns partly 
depopulated. Laconia had long lost its importance, and Mcssenia 
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and Arcadia were almost deserted. Corinth and FatrsB, however, 
were flourishing Roman colonies ; Thebes was a mere village ; 
Athens still retained its literary renown, and was always a favorite 
resort for cultivated Romans ; but its harbor was deserted, its walls 
thrown down, and the energy of its people forever gone. 

Macedonia had suffered equally with Greece, and no trace re- 
mained of its foiiner power. Thus we find that the civilized world, 
at the accession of Augustus, was every where marked by desola- 
tion and decay. 

The Roman empire, at this period, was bounded on the north by 
the Enxine, the Danube, the Rhine, and the British Channel; west* 
ward it reached to the Atlantic ; on the south it was confined by the 
deserts of Africa, and on the cast by Assyria and Mesopotamia. 
The Mediterranean Sea was wholly within the empire, and afford- 
ed an easy mode of communication with the different provinces. 

The government which Augustus now established was designed 
to preserve the memory of the republic, while the real power re- 
mained with the emperor alone. The people were deprived of all 
their former importance ; the Comitia were only suffered to pass 
upon laws proposed by the Senate, which was now wholly under 
the control of the emperor. Consuls and other magistrates were 
8till chosen annually, and Augustus, in the earlier years of his reign, 
was accustomed to solicit votes for his favorite candidates, who, 
however, were always elected ; later he contented himself with fur- 
nishing them with a written recommendation. The Senate met 
twice in every month, instead of three times, as was the former cus- 
tom, except during September and October, when no meetings were 
held. The provinces were governed by proconsuls, several of whom 
were appointed by the Senate and the people ; but all of them were 
carefully observed by the emperor. Rome itself was governed by 
a prsefect, whose duty it was to preserve the public peace. 

In this manner Augustus, by the aid of his^ proconsuls, held a 
despotic rule over all his dominions. He controlled the Senate, 
too, through his authority as censor, and appointed or deposed its 
members ; and he raised the property qualification of each Senator 
to about $50,000. A large part of the people of the capital were 
maintained by the free distribution of corn ; but Augustus reduced 
the number from 320,000 to 200,000, providing for the poorer citi- 
zens by settling them in new colonies, and his measures seem to 
have produced general contentment. 

He was also sincerely desirous to reform the morals of the nation. 
Several laws were passed encouraging marriage, and in b.c. 18 he 
obliged the Senate to decree that marriage should be imperative 
upon every citizen of suitable age. Celibacy was punished by an 

T 
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incApacity to receive bequests, and even the childless married man 
was deprived of half his legacy ; these efforts, however, failed, and 
A ^reneral license prevailed. As censor, he sought to restrain ex- 
travagance, and limited the sum to be expended upon cntertain- 
nicnt>. He insisted that the toga^ the national dress, be worn at 
least at the public spectacles ; he endeavored to preserve the dis- 
tinctions of rank by providing each of the three orders with its own 
seats in the circus ; and he plainly sought to elevate the aristocracy, 
and to withdraw all political power from the people. It is said, 
however, that he once entertained the design of resigning his au- 
thority, but was prevented from doing so by the advice of his friends, 
who represented to him that the Romans were no longer capable of 
governing themselves. 

The Prictorian guard, which Augustus provided for his own pro- 
tection, consisted often cohorts, each containing 800 or 1000 men, 
both cavalry and foot : of these only three cohorts were kept in the 
city, the others being distributed through the Italian towns. These 
soldiers received double pay, and were commanded by ihe prtrfectns 
pratorii : at a later period they became the masters of the empire. 

The whole army, amounting to about 350,000 men, was encamp- 
ed in various portions of his dominions. His fleet, which num- 
bered 500 ships, was stationed chiefly at Misenum and Ravenna. 
His revenues arose from the contributions of the provinces, from 
various taxes, and from the rent of the public domain. An excise 
was imposed upon all goods exposed for sale, and there was also a 
tax upon all bachelors. 

Augustus encouraged commerce and industry, built new roads, 
and provided the capital with an abundance of food. Games and 
public spectacles were exhibited to amuse the people, a free distri- 
l)ution of corn relieved the indigent, literature was encouraged, the 
arts nourished with new vigor, and the people and the Senate, 
pleased with present tranquillity, bestowed upon Augnstos the title 
of the Father of his Country. 

Several conspiracies, however, alarmed the emperor. In B.C. 80, 
Lcpi Jus, a son of mC former triumvir, had formed a plot for his de- 
struction, which was detected by Maecenas, and its author pot to 
death. Another, in B.C. 22, was also unsuccessful. In a.d. 4, Cinna, 
a grandson of Pompey, was discovered in a similar attempt, and 
was pardoned at the request of Livia; he was afterward even 
raised to the consulship. But so intimidated was Angnstosby the 
fear of assassination, that, toward the close of his life, he never 
went to a meeting of the Senate without wearing a breastplate un- 
der his robe. 

The military enterprises of Augustus were in general soccessful 
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He led an army into Spain, and subdued the Cantabri and Asturcs, 
returning to Rome b.c. 24. While in Spain he founded several 
cities, among others Augusta Emerita (Merida), and Caesar Augus- 
ta (Saragossa). Fhraates, king of the Parthians, fearful of the Ro- 
man arms, gave np the Roman standards taken from Crassus and 
Antony, b.c. 20, and this event was celebrated by striking medals 
and by the verses of the Augustan poets. The emperor hung up 
the standards in a temple which he had built at Rome to Mars, the 
Avenger. 

Tiberius and Drusus, the two sons of Livia by her former hus- 
band, were distinguished commanders, and gained many victories 
over the Germans; but, in b.c. 9, Drusus died from a fall from 
his horse. Tiberius then took the command of the army, and gain- 
ed a great victory over the Sigambri. He returned to Rome b.c. G, 
and triumphed ; was saluted Imperator, and received the tribuni- 
tian power for five years. 

Soon after, indignant at the dissolute conduct of his wife Julia, 
and the honors bestowed upon her sons by Agrippa, he withdrew to 
Rhodes, where he remained for seven years, a discontented exile. 
He returned to Rome in a.d. 2, and, two years after, was adopted 
by Augustus as his son. He next conquered a large part of Ger- 
many, and defeated several large bodies of the Marcomanni in what 
is now the territory of Bohemia. 

Bat, while he was employed upon this expedition, Arminius, the 
German hero, excited an insurrection of his countrymen against 
the cruel Romans, cut off Varus, their leader, with his army, and 
filled Rome with alarm. Germany seemed lost. Augustus, when 
he heard of the disaster, exclaimed, "Varus! Varus! give mo 
back my legions !** 

Tiberius, however, together with Germ aniens, the brave son of 
Drusus, returned to the defense of the frontier, but did not venture 
to penetrate into the forests beyond the Rhine. 

In his domestic life Augustus was singularly unfortunate. Livia, 
his wife, for whom he entertained a sincere affection, was a person 
of strong intellect and various accomplishments ; but she was de- 
scended from the Claudian family, and inherited all the pride, am- 
bition, and love of political intrigue which marked the descendants 
of Appius Claudius. She was also married to a Claudius, and thus 
her two sons by her first husband, Tiberius and Drusus, were even 
more than herself Claudians. On them all Livia*s affections were 
fixed ; to secure their aggrandizement she hesitated at no effort 
and no crime ; and when Drusus died, her son Tiberius, who re« 
sembled his mother in disposition, became the chief object of her 
regard. Her husband and his family wore looked upon with jeal< 
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ousy and disliko, and tho doikcst suspicions were annised At Boms 
b; the death, one b; one, of eTciy person irho stood betnaen Ti- 
berius and tho throne. 

Livia hiul no child by ber second marruige, and the only hen of 
Augustus waa Julia, rtie daughter of his fonner wife, Scribonia. 
Julia was bcantifnl, intelligent, and bigblj educated ; and Aagus- 
tus, who waa strongly attacbed to bis own, family, looked upon hia 
daughter with singular affection snil pride. Ho hoped to see her 
grow up pure, wise, and diacreet — a now Lucrelia, the represcnia- 
tiTO of the ideal Boman matron ; and he early accustomed Julia 
to practice modcralian in dress, to spend honra at the spinnin);- 
whccl, and to look upon herself as deattnod to become the model 
and example of Homan women. 

Julia was first married to her cousin Marcallug, the aon of Oc- 
tavia, a young man of excellent character, whom Anguatns adopted, 
and probably destined as bia successor; but, in B.C. 2S, Marcelliu 
died, amid the sincere grief of ail the Bomans. Marcellos hM 
beea made immortal by a few touching lines of Virgil. 




at Agrijpa, vlth hvud of Auguotaa 



Not long after, Augustus married Julia to his friend AgAppt, 
and they had five children — three eons, Caius, Lncina, and Agrippa 
Postumus, the latter being bom after [be death of his father, and 
two danghtera, Julia and Agrippina. These children were now 
the hope of the people and the emperor, and objects of jealousy and 
dislike to I^iiia and Tiberius. 

In B.C. 12 AgrippD died. Augustus then prevailed tipon ^be> 
tins to divorce his own wife, to whom he waa sincerely attached, in 
order to marry Julia. Thoir union was an unhappy one, and, after 
living together for about a year, thoy aeparated forever. 

The conduct of Julia, in fact, hod long been marked by grow 
immoralities, and Augustus atone was uDconsdoos of her nnwor- 
tliiness. He refused to believe that his daughter, whom he bad 
destined to become an e^iamplc of purity, had so deceived and dis- 
honored him. At Icn^'lh, however, ho became convinced of her 
guilt, and banished her (ii.c. 2) to the island Pandataria (Santa 
Maria), off the coast of Campania, where she was treated withjoit 
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severitj. Her daDghlcr Jalia, who had shared in her excetiet, 
vrus also sent into exile 

Meanwhile Cains Bnd Laciaa Csesar both died Baddenl;. Caiug 
WBS sent la the E&st in h.c. 1, to improve himself in militAry af- 
fairs, and there died, a.d. 8, from the effects of a wonnd Bi^o him 
by an asaaaain. Lncina, the joan^r, hnTinj: j:onB on a. mission to 
Spain in A.D. 2, fell sick and died at Massilia. About this time 
Tiberius had been recalled from Rhodes and intrusted with the 
thief care of public affairs. It was believed at Rome that Livia 
and her son liad removed the two Ciesars hy poison and assaesina- 

A11 happiness must now have fled from the breast of the empe- 
ror. He still, however, attended carefully to (ho dnties of his sta- 
tion. In jt.D. i he adopted Tiberias, together with Agrippa Pos. 
tumus; Tiberius was obliged at the same time to adopt Germao- 
icns, the eldest son of his brother Drusus. In a.o. T Augnatas 
vfas induced to banisli Agrippa I'ostumus, who proved unworthy 
of his favor, to the island of Planasia, and this act was ratified by 
a decree of the Senate ; it was thought, however, that Livio was 
again the cause of this annatural act. In a.d. 8 the poet Ovid 
was banished for eome anknown crime. 




chariot, lu which (ht Ramwi 



It was in the year S or 7 B.C., for the true dale is anhnown, 
,lhat Jesus Christ, the Savior of the world, was bom at Bethlehem, 

In A.D. 14, Augustus, aided by Tiberius, took ncensns— the third 
dnrine his reign. Ilis health, which had always been delicate, now 
rapidly declined. He had long borne with patience the iniirinilies 
of old age, and he now retired to Nola, where ho died, August 19, 
A.D. 14. in tho same room where his bther had died before him. 
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It is said that as he was dying he exclaimed to those around him, 
** Have I not acted my part well ? It is time for the applause." 

He was seventy-six years old. His subjects lamented his death 
with sincere grief, since they had felt the happy effects of his care. 
His funorul rites were performed in great solemnity ; his body was 
burned on the Campus Martins, and his ashes were placed in the 
splendid mausoleum which he had built for himself and his family. 
The Senate ordered him to be numbered among the gods of Rome. 

In appearance Augustus was of middle stature, his features reg- 
ular, and his eyes of uncommon brilliancy. He was a tolerable 
writer, and capable of distinguishing literary merit ; his chosen 
friends were all men of letters ; and his fame with posterity rests, 
in a grcat degree, upon that circle of poets, historians, and eminent 
scholars by whom he was surrounded. The Augustan Age, in- 
deed, forms one of the most remarkable periods in the history of 
the human intellect. 
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CHAPTEE XL. 

FBOK TBB ACCBSBIOK Of TIBEBIDS, A.D. 11-87, TO 
A,D. 96. 

A FEBLIKO resembling loyalty had grown np at Rome toward 
the Tamily of Ai^nstni, and no one veQtnred to diapnte the clum 
of Tiberint to the throne. Livia, bowcTcr, who had attended tha 
death-bed or the emperor, concealed hia deaih natil her eon ar- 
rived, and then proclaimed, at the same moment, the death of Au- 
gastna and the a.ceEsion of hia guccesFor. The first event of the 
new reign nae the osaaEBinadon of Agrippa PoatiiniTie, ersndaon 
of AngQstui, and, according to the modem rule of descent, the 
proper heir to the throne. The gnilt of Ihii act was shared be- 
tween TiberiuB and hia mother, who were also accused of having 
hastened the death of AngoBtas. 

Tiberiua summoned the Senate to aasemblc, anaoanced the death 
of the emperor, and pretended a iriah to be relieved from the cares 
of empire,' the Senate, however, rcfnaed to accept bia feigned reaig.. 
nation, and he yielded to their wishes. This body now became the 
chief sonrco of legislation. Tiberiua loob away from the people 
the power of making laws and of electing magistrates. The <fna- 
tta coimvlla, or decrees of the Senate, were made the source of law, 
without any authority from tlie Comitia. Tlic Senate selected tha 
Consuls from fonr candidates presented to them by the emperor, 
Biid thus the laet trace of the popular power passed away. 

Meanwhile two mntinieB occurred among the aoldiera, whicb 
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seemed at first to threaten a change in the government. The le- 
gions of Pannonia, comi)laining of long semce and indifferent pay, 
rose against their commander Blassus, but were indnced to retam 
to their duty by Drusus^ the son of Tiberius. ■ A more important 
insurrection broke out among the legions of the Rhine, who sought 
to ])reYaiI upon Oermanicus, the son of Drusus, to accept the impe- 
rial crown. Germanicus, however, who was adorned with many 
noble qualities, refused to yield either to their entreaties or their 
threats. Agrippina, his wife, with the infant Caius, joined Grer- 
manicus in imploring the soldiers not to forget their duty \ and 
tliey at length relented, and even gave up their leaders. 

Germanicus had now deserved the hatred of the jealous and 
treacherous Tiberius. He was beloved by the people and the army, 
was frank, generous, and brave ; he had married Agrippina, the 
daughter of Julia and Agrippa, and was the adopted son of the em« 
peror himself. His mind had been higlily cultivated, and he ex- 
cellcd in all elegant exercises. He seems, in fact, to have been 
one of the noblest of the Romans. 

In A.D. 14: he led an army across the Rhine, but the next year 
planned a more important expedition, in which he defeated the 
Germans under Arminius, and buried the remains of the army of 
the unfortunate Varus under an earthen mound. His third cam- 
paign was still more successful. In a.d. 1G he -gained an import- 
ant battle in the valley of the Weser, and recovered the last of the 
eagles lust by Varus. 

Tiberius, jealous of his fame, now recalled him, and resolved 
that the limits of the empire should not be enlarged. In a.d. 17 
Germanicus trium])hcd, surrounded in his chariot by his five sons. 
The same year he was sent to the East to settle the afikirs of the 
Eastern provinces. Meanwhile a war broke out in Grermany be- 
tween Arminius and Marboduus. Drusus was sent thither to con- 
trive the destruction of both leaders, which he seems to have ef- 
fected, since Marboduus was driven to seek protection from the 
Romans, while the brave Arminius was soon after slain by the 
hands of his fellow- Germans, 

Germanicus, in a.d. 18, visited Athens, sailed up the Nile the 
same year, and then, having returned to Syria, died of poison ad- 
ministered to him by Cn. Piso, a friend of the Empress Livia. His 
death excited great grief at Rome, where he was buried with so- 
lemnity in A.D. 20. riso, meanwhile, being tried before the Sen- 
ate, and finding himself about to be condemned, sought a volun- 
tary death. 

TiluMins was cold and unpopular in his manners, awkward and 
even timid in his carriajze, but a master of dissimulation. The only 
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person of whom he stood in awe was his mother Livia ; but he lived 
in constant fear of insurrection. The Lex Majestas, whicli he en- 
larged and enforced with nnnsual severity, was now the source of 
great evil to his country. This law defined treason against the 
emperor. Tiberius made it include words as well as acts, and 
thus he who spoke lightly of the emperor's person or authority 
might be punished with death. 

From this law grew up the Delatores, or informers, persons who 
made it their chief occupation to denounce those who were obnox- 
ious to the emperor. The informers soon grew numerous : some 
of them were persons of high rank, who sought to display their elo- 
quence, and to win the favor of the emperor, by denouncing his 
opponents in envenomed rhetoric, while others were common spies. 
No man's'life was safe at Rome from this moment, and the purest 
and wisest citizens were exposed to the attacks of an infinite num- 
ber of delators. Tiberius encouraged the informers, ^lius Sat- 
nminus was flung from the Tarpcian Rock for a libel upon the 
emperor. Silanus was banished for *' disparaging the majesty of 
Tiberius." 

Tiberias, who professed to imitate the policy of Augustus in ev- 
ery particular, seems to have governed with firmness and ability. 
He improved the condition of the provinces, restrained the avarice 
of the provincial governors, maintained good order in the capital, 
and strove to check the growth of luxury ; but the morals of the 
capital were now hopelessly depraved, and the vice and corruption 
of the whole world flowed into the streets of Rome. 

^lius Sejanus, the Frcefect of the Praetorians, had long been the 
friend and chief adviser of the emperor. He was cruel, unscru- 
pulous, and ambitious — the proper instrument of a tyrant. In 
A.B. 21 an insurrection broke out in Gaul, which was scarcely 
subdued when the Germans rose against the Romans. The Gauls, 
too, led by Sacrovir, a Druid, who exercised a superstitious influ- 
ence over his countr3rmen, once more rebelled. Drusus, who had 
been made Consul with his father, was sent against them, and re* 
doced them to subjection. The Druid Sacrovir burned himself in 
a house to which he had fled. In a.d. 22 Drusus received the 
tribunitian power. He was the only son of Tiberius, and was 
married to Livia, or Livilla, as she was sometimes called. 

Sejanus had now conceived a design which led him to resolve 
npon the destruction of all the imperial family, since he himself 
began to aspire to the throne ; and the elevation of Drusus filled 
him with disgust. In a.d. 23 he prevailed upon Tiberius to re- 
move all the Prsetorian Guards, about nine or ten thouF rl in 
number, to a camp near the city. lie appointed their < srs. 
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won the soldiers with bribes and flatteries, and thus believed he had 
gained a sure support. 

Drusus stood in his path, and he resolved to destroy him. He 
won the affections of Livilla, and prevailed upon her to poison her 
husband. The unhappy prince died in 23. Tiberius received the 
news of his son's death with a composure almost incredible. He 
told the Senate, who put on mourning robes, that he had given 
himself to his country. A splendid funeral procession was pre- 
pared for Drusus, in which the statues of Attus Clansos, the Sabine 
chief, the founder of the Claudian Gens, and of ^neas, and the 
Alban kings, were carried side by side, thus recalling the memories 
of the early regal dynasty, as well as of the severe founders of the 
liepublic. 

Agrippina, the widow of Crermanicos, together with her numer- 
ous family, next aroused the hostility of Sejanus, and he resolved 
upon their destruction. In a.d. 25 he proposed for the hand of 
Livilla, but Tiberius refused to sanction the connection. In a.d. 
26 eleven cities contended for the privilege of making Tiberias 
their tutelar deity, but he declined this honor. Soon after, the 
emperor, as if anxious to escape from the sarcasms and the Bcandal 
of Rome, retired from the city, accompanied by a single Senate, 
Cocceius Nerva, and at length, in a.d. 27, hid himself in the island 
of Caprese, on the coast of Campania. Here he built twelve villas 
in different parts of the island, and lived with a few companions, 
shut out from mankind. No one was allowed to land upon the 
shores of Caprea;, and even fishermen who broke this rule thioagh 
ignorance were severely punished. Every day, however, dispatches 
uere brought from the continent, and he still continued to direct 
the affairs of his vast empire. 

Sejanus was left to govern Rome, but frequently visited the £m^ 
pcror at his island. In a.d. 29, Livia, the widow of Augustas, 
died, at the age of eighty-six years, having retained her powerfid 
intellect and her love of political intrigue to the close of her life. 
It is said that her private charities were great, and that she re» 
mained faithful to the memory of her imperial husband. The fam* 
ily of Germanicus, meanwhile, were crushed by the arts of Sejanos. 
In A.D. 29 Tiberius directed the Senate to banish Agrippina and 
her son Nero, and they were confined separately upon two barren 
islands. Drusus, the second son, was soon after imprisoned ; while 
Caius, the youngest, by his flatteries and caresses, preserved the fa- 
vor of Tiberius, and was admitted into Caprece. The emperor now 
began to doubt the fidelity of his chosen friend Sejanus, although 
their statues had been placed together in the Temple of Friendship 
on the island ; and he sent a letter to the Senate in which he de- 
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nonnced him as s traitor. Snch was the end of n guilty friend- 
ship. SejaDU9 wa9 flung into tho Mamertino Prison, and there 
strangled. The people threw hja body into Iho Til»r, a.o. 31. 
Great nambera of hia frienda or reLitives perished with him, and a 
general massacre filled Rome with terror. He was aucceeded in 
his power by Sertorina Macro, who hod aided in his destmctioD. 

Tiberius, meanwhile, seems to have become a raging madman. 
He put to death his niece Agrippina, with her two children, and 
ruled over the Senate with pitiless cruelty. Hia companion. Coo 
ceins Nerva, filled with melancholy at the miafortunea of his coun- 
ti7, resolved upon snicide; nor could all the entreaties or com- 
mands of Tiberius prevail upon him Co live. In a.d. 35 Tiberina 
made liis will, dividing his estate between Cains, tlio youngest son 
of Germanicoa, and Tiberias Gemellns, the son of the second Dru- 
aus. Macro, probably fearing the fate of Srjanus, had formed a 
close intimacy with Caius, and they now ptanucd the death of the 
emperor, whose feeble health, however, since he was near seTenty- 
seven years of age, promised Rome a speedy deliverance. Tibe- 
rina died March 16, A.o. 37, Macro, it is said, having smothered 
him with s pillow. 

If we may Cruat the account of the Jew Philo,he left the empire 
in B proaperouE condition. His crnelty, in fact, leems to have been 
exercixed npon tho great and the rich, while the people lived in 
security. His administration may be said to have been a fortunate 
one. Uis character and his crimes disgrace human nature. 




ReioH or Caids Caliodla, a.d. 37-41. — Caius Caiaar, known 
aa Caligula, was the son of Germanicus and Agrippina, and men 
fondly hoped that ho had inherited the virtues of his father, nhom 
he resembled in his personal appearance. The soldiers proclaimed 
Lim emperor, and the Senate and the people ackoowledged him 
-with nnf^gnedjoy. He was now twenty.five years of age, nndbi) 
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first acts were generous and humane. He recalled many exiles, 
abolished various taxes, and gratified the people with spectacles 
and gifts. He also buried the remains of his mother and brother, 
who had died in exile, with decent solemnity. 

But, having been seized with a severe illness after he had reign- 
el eight months, upon his recovery his mind seemed to have been 
fatally injured. He abandoned himself to cruelty and lust ; ho 
surpassed the vices of Tiberius ; and at length, declaring himself 
to bo a god, would often go through the streets of Rome dressed as 
Bacchus, Venus, or Apollo: he compelled the people to worship 
him, and made the wealthiest citizens his priests. He even con- 
feiTed the consulship on his favorite horse. 

His boundless wastefulness soon consumed the public treasures, 
and he was forced to resort to every kind of extortion to obtain 
money. Having exhausted Rome and Italy, in a.d. 89 he led a 
large army across the Alps for the purpose of plundering Gaal, 
where the richest citizens were put to death and their property con- 
fiscated. He was assassinated in his palace Jannaiy 24, a.d. 41. 

Reign of Tiberius Claudius Drusus Nero, a.d. 41-54. — ^The 
Emperor Claudius was the son of Drusus and Antonia, and the 
brother of Germanicus. He was fifty-one years old when, after the 
murder of Caligula, the Prajtorian Gnard raised him to the throne. 
His health had always been delicate, his mind feeble, and he had 
never taken any part in public affairs. His first acts were popalar 
and mild, but, having fallen under the control of his wife Messalina, 
who was a monster of wickedness, he put to death many of the best 
of the Romans. When, however, Messalina ventured to many 
C. Silius, a young Roman knight, Claudius directed her execution. 
He then married his niece Agrippina, who prevailed upon him to 
set aside his son Britannicus, and to adopt her own son Nero, who 
was now destined for the throne. Nero was educated by the phi- 
losopher Seneca, together with Burrus Afranins, praefbct of the 
P)-;etorians. Claudius, however, becoming suspicions of the de- 
si(;ns of his wife, she resolved upon his death. Locnsta, a noted 
])( isoncr, was hired to prepare a dish of poisdhed mushrooms, of 
which Claudius ate: but the poison not proving fatal, the physician 
Xenophon forced a larger quantity into his throat, and he died 
October 13, a.d. 54. 

Claudius waa fond of letters, and wrote memoirs of his own time 
and histories in Greek of Etruria and of Carthage. He also made 
various useful laws, and carried out several public works of import- 
ance. He completed the Claudian aqueduct, begun by Caligula, 
and built a fort and light-house at Ostia, and a tunnel from Lake 
Lucinus to the River Liris. Colonia Agrippina (Cologne^ was 
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raised by his orders to the most important military station in Low« 
or Germany. 

In A.D. 43 a Roman army invaded Britain. Claudius himself 
entered that country soon after, and returned to Rome to triumph. 
But Vespasian, aftenvard emperor, together with his son Titus, 
oyerran Britain, defeated Caractacus, the bravo British chieftain, 
and sent him and his family prisoners to Rome. Claudius, pleased 
Ivith his manly conduct, gave him his liberty. 

Nero, a.d. 54-G8. — The first five years of the reign of Nero 
were marked by the mildness and equity of his government. He 
discouraged luxury, reduced the taxes, and increased the authority 
of the Senate. His two preceptors, Seneca and Burrus, controlled 
his mind, and restrained for a time the constitutional insanity of 
the Claudian race. At lengtli, however, he sank into licentious- 
ness, and from licentiousness to its necessary attendants, cruelty 
and crime. From a modest and philosophic youth, Nero became 
the most cruel and dissolute of tyrants. He quarreled with his 
mother Agrippina, who for his sake had murdered the feeble Clau- 
dius; and when she threatened to restore Britannicus to the throne, 
he ordered that young prince to be poisoned at an entertainment. 
In order to marry Poppasa Sabina, a beautiful and dissolute wom« 
an, wife of Salvius Otho, he resolved to divorce his wife Octavia, 
and also to murder his mother Agrippina. Under the pretense of 
a reconciliation, he invited Agrippina to meet him at Baise, where 
she was placed in a boat, which fell to pieces as she entered it. 
Agrippina swam to the shore, but was there assassinated by the or- 
ders of her son. The Roman Senate congratulated Nero upon this 
fearful deed, while the philosopher Seneca wrote a defense of the 
matricide. The philosopher, the Senate, and the emperor seem 
worthy of each other. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the crimes of Nero. In 
A.D. 64 a fire broke out in Rome, which lasted for six days, con« 
suming the greater part of the city. Nero was supposed to have 
ordered the city to be fired, to obtain a clear representation of the 
burning of Troy, and, while Rome was in flames, amused himself 
by playing upon musical instruments. He sought to throw the 
odium of this event upon the Christians, and inflicted upon them 
fearful cruelties. The city was rebuilt upon an improved plan, 
and Nero's palace, called the Golden House, occupied a large part 
of the ruined capital with groves, gardens, and buildings of un- 
equaled magnificence. 

In A.D. 65 a plot was discovered in which many eminent Ro- 
mans were engaged. The poet Lucan, Seneca, the philosopher 
.4nd defender of matricide, together with many others, were put to 
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death. In a.d. 67 Nero traveled to Greece, and performed on the 
cithara at the Olympian and Isthmian games. He also contended 
for the prize in singing, and put to death a singer whose voice was 
louder than his own. Stained with every crime of which human 
nature is capable, haunted by the shade of the mother he had mur- 
dered, and filled with remorse, Nero was finally dethroned by the 
Prsetorian Guards, and died by his own hand, June 9, a.d. 68. He 
was the last of the Claudian family. No one remained who had 
an hereditary claim to the empire of Augustus, and the future em* 
perors were selected by the Praetorian Guards or the provincial 
legions. 

During this reign, Boadicea, the British queen, a.d. 61, revolted 
against the Romans and defeated several armies ; but the govern- 
or, Suetonius Paulinus, conquered the insurgents in a battle in 
which eighty thousand Britons are said to have fallen. Boadicea, 
unwilling to survive her liberty, put an end to her life. 

On the death of Nero, Servius Sulpicius Galba, already chosen 
emperor by the Praetorians and the Senate, was murdered in the 
Forum, January, a.d. 69. He was succeeded by Salvins Otho, the 
infamous friend of Nero, and the husband of Poppaea Sabina. The 
legions on the Rhine, however, proclaimed their own commander^ 
A. Vitcllius, emperor, and Otho's forces being defeated in a battle 
near Bedriacum, between Verona and Cremona, he destroyed him- 
self. 

Vitcllius, the new emperor, was remarkable for his gluttony and 
his coarse vices. He neglected every duty of his office, and soon 
became universally contemptible. Vespasian, the distinguished 
general, who had been fighting successfully against the Jews in 
Palestine, was proclaimed emperor by the governor of Eg}^)^ 
Leaving his son Titus to continue the war, Vespasian prepared to 
advance u])on Rome. His brave adherent, Antonius Primus, at 
the head of the legions of the Danube, without any orders from 
Vespasian, marched into Italy and defeated the army of Vitellios. 
The Praitorians and the Roman populace still supported Vitellius; 
a fearful massacre took place in the city, and the Capitoline Tem- 
ple was burned ; but Antonius Primus took the Praetorian camp, 
and Vitellius was dragged from his palace and put to death, De- 
cember 20, A.D. 69. 

Reign of T. Flavius Vespasianus, a.d. 69-79. — Vespasian, 
the founder of the first Flavian family of emperors, was a soldier 
of fortune, who had risen from a low station to high command in 
the army. He was brave, active, free from vice, and, although fond 
of money, was never charged with extortion or rapacity. Toward 
the close of the summer, a.d. 70, he amved in Rome, and received 
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the imperium from the Senate. Ho began at once to restore dis- 
cipline in the army, and raised to the rank of Senators and Equites 
xllastrious men from the provinces, as well as from Italy and Rome, 
thus giving to the provincials a certain share in the government. 
The coarts of justice were purified, the Delatore.% or spies, were dis- 
countenanced, and trials for treason ceased. To increase his rev- 
enues, Vespasian renewed the taxes in several provinces which had 
been exempted by Nero, and he introduced economy and good or- 
der into the administration of the finances. Yet he expended largo 
sums in rebuilding the Capitolino Temple, and also in completing 
the Colosseum, whose immense ruins form one of the most remark- 
able features in the modern scenery of Rome. He built, too, the 
Temple of Peace and a public library. He appointed lecturers 
upon rhetoric, with a salary of 100 sesterces, but was possessed 
himself of little mental cultivation. He is even said to have dis- 
liked literary men, and, in the year a. d. 74, expelled the Stoic and 
Cynic philosophers from Rome. 

In A.D. 70, September 2, his son Titus took the city of Jerusa- 
lem, after a brave defense by the Jews, who were finally betrayed 
by their own factions. The city was totally destroyed, and nearly 
balf a million of the Jews perished in the siege. Those who sur- 
vived, being forbidden to rebuild their city, were scattered over the 
empire, and each Jew was compelled to pay a yearly tax of two 
drachms, which was appropriated to rebuilding the Capitoline 
Temple. The Arch of Titus, which still exists at Rome, was 
erected in commemoration of the fall of Jerusalem. 

Vespasian's generals repressed an insurrection of the Germans, 
and in a.d. 71 C. Julius Agricola, father-in-law of the historian 
Tacitns, entered Britain as legate to Petilius Cerialis. He was 
made governor of the province in a.d. 77, and led his victorious 
armies as far north as the Highlands of Scotland. This excellent 
character, by his justice and moderation, reconciled the Britons to 
the Roman voke. 

By his first wife, Flavia Domatilla, Vespasian had three chil- 
dren — ^Titus, Domitian, and Domatilla. When she died he formed 
an inferior kind of marriage with Coenis, a woman of low station, 
who, however, seems to have deserved his esteem. He died 23d 
of June, A.D. 79, at the age of seventy. Althongh never a refined 
or cultivated man, Vespasian, by his hardy virtues, restored the 
vigor of the Roman government, and gave peace and prosperity to 
his subjects ; while he who founded a library and established 
schools of rhetoric can not have been so wholly illiterate as some 
writers have imagined. 
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REIGN OP TITUS, A.D. 79-81. 

Titus was one of the most accomplished and benevolent of men. 
Eloquent, warlike, moderate in his desires, he was called Amor et 
delicioi humani generis^ "The love and the delight of the human 
race." In early life he had been thought inclined to severity, and 
his treatment of the Jews, at the fall of their city, does not seem 
in accordance with his character for humanity. But no sooner had 
he ascended the throne than he won a general affection. Such 
was the mildness of his government that no one was punished at 
Rome for political offenses. Those who conspired against him ho 
not only pardoned, but took into his familiarity. He was so gen- 
erous that he could refuse no request for aid. He was resolved, he 
said, that no one should leave his presence sorrowful ; and he 
thought that day lost in which he had done no good deed. Titas 
wrote poems and tragedies in Greek, and was familiar with his na- 
tive literature. During his reign, a.d. 79, occurred a violent erup- 
tion of Vesuvius, together with an earthquake, by which Hercnla^ 
neum, Stabiae, and Pompeii, three towns on the Bay of Naples, 
were destroyed. The emperor was so touched by the sufferings of 
the inhabitants that he expended nearly his whole private fortune 
in relieving their wants. Pompeii and Herculaneom, which were 
covered by lava or ashes, were thus preserved from Ceurther decay, 
and, having been partially excavated and restored, enable ns to form 
a truthful conception of the domestic life of the Roman cities in the 
age of Titus. We here enter the villas of the rich or the humble 
homes of the poor, and find every where traces of comfort, elegance, 
and taste. 

The next year after the destruction of these cities, a fire broke 
out in Rome, which raged for three days, desolating the finest re- 
gions of the city. The Capitoline Temple was again destroyed, 
together with many buildings in the Campus Martins. A pesti- 
lence followed soon after, which ravaged Rome and all Italy. 

In A.D. 81 Titus dedicated the Colosseum, which was now com* 
pic ted, and also his famous baths, the ruins of which may still be 
visited at Rome. Splendid games and spectacles were exhibited 
in honor of these events. Few military events occurred during this 
rei^n, the empire being perfectly quiet, except where the active 
Agricola was subduing the wandering tribes of Scotland. 

At length Titus, having gone to the Sabine villa where his fa- 
ther Vespasian died, was himself suddenly arrested by death. It 
was believed that his brother Domitian was the cause of this un- 
happy event, and all the people lamented their emperor as if they 
had lost a father or a friend. Titus died September 13, a.d. 81. 
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REIGN OF DOMITIAN, A.D. 81-96. 

Bomitian, who was proclaimed emperor by the soldiers upon his 
brother's death, possessed the mental ability of the Flavian family, 
joined to the vices and cruelty of the Claudian. In him Nero or 
Caligula seemed revived. His first political acts, however, were 
often useful, and for several years he concealed his true disposi» 
tion. But he soon surrounded himself with spies and informers, 
And put to death the noblest men of his time. To preserve tlie 
fidelity of the soldiers he doubled their pay, while he won the pop- 
ulace by games and donations. But, to maintain his expenditure, 
he confiscated the property of the richer citizens, and no man of 
wealth was safe from an accusation of treason. 

Agricola, who had gained a great victory over the Caledonians 
at the foot of the Grampian Hills, and who was about to subdue all 
Scotland, Domitian recalled, being jealous of his military fame ; and 
that brave leader passed the last eight years of his life in retire- 
ment at Rome, in order to avoid the suspicions of the tyrant. 
Meanwhile, the Dacians, led by their king Decebalus, having 
crossed the Danube, Domitian took the field against them, and, in 
A.D. 90, was defeated, and forced to conclude a humiliating peace. 
Yet, on his return to Rome, he celebrated a triumph, assuming the 
name of Dacicus. The next year an insurrection broke out among 
the German legions, which was, however, suppressed. 

Domitian now ordered himself to be styled the *' Lord and God,** 
and was worshiped with divine honors. A ferocious jealousy of 
all excellence in others seemed to possess him with rage against 
the wise and good. The most eminent of the nobility were put to 
death. All philosophers, and among them the virtuous Epictetus, 
were banished from Rome. The Christians, which name now in- 
cluded many persons of high station, were murdered in great num. 
bers. At last the tyrant resolved to put to death his wife Domi« 
tia,but she discovered his design, and had him assassinated, 18th 
September, a.d. 96. The Senate passed a decree that his name 
should be erased from all public monuments, and refused to yield 
to the wishes of the soldiers, who would have proclaimed him a god» 

u 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

E EHPIRE, A.D. 9G. — COUMODDS, A.6. 180.— 



Tmg venerable man was sixtj-fonr years oU when he waa pro- 
claimed emperor upon tlie death or Damitian. He was a native 
oflhe (own of Narnia, in Umbria, and his virtaes had won him ■ 
general esteem. The Pnetorians, who had not been consnlled in 
his eleclion, never looked upon him with favor, and Nerra waa 
obliged to act with great caution. He stopped trials for high trea- 
son, pardoned political olfendera, tliiuiniahei) taxes, recalled exiles, 
and strove by every honest art to attain popularity, Bnt the Pr»- 
torians, becoming mutinous, not only put the mnrdererB of Dorai- 
tian to death, bat forced the emperor to approve of their act pub- 
licly. Thb insult was deeply felt by Ncrra, who now resolved to 
adopt a cotleaguo, in order to inerensc hja own authority. He 
therefore selected M. Ulpiua Trajan, a distinguished general, who 
was in command of tho army of Lower Germany. 

We now enter upon tho most pleasing period in the history of 
the Roman Empire. During the next eighty years a general pros- 
perity prevailed. Tho emperors were all men worthy to command, 
and cii|Miblo of giving tranqiiilliiy to their vast dominions. Several 
of them were of the purest morals, of high mental cattiTalion, and 
arc still looked upon as ornaments of (he homan race; and vhib 
they could not check the decline of their people, these virtaoug em' 
perors prevented, for a time, tho fall of the Koman Empire. 

Nerv.i, in order to elevate the condition of his people, purchased 
lands, which he distributed among them, and he sought to mate 
them feel the nocossity of labor and of self-dependence. But it 
was too Lite to reform the manners of the indolent, licentious plebs, 
con'\iiited by the induli^ence of their tyrnnta. Nerva died of a fe- 
ver, Janoary ^7, a.I'. U3, 
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M. ULPIU8 TBAJANC8, A.D. 98-117. 

Trajan, the first emperor who was not a native of Italy, w as bom 
at Italica, in Spain, and was about forty years of age at the death 
of Nerva. His memory was so much revered among the Romans, 
that, two hundred and fifty years later, the Senate hailed the acces- 
sion of the new emperor with the prayer that he might be happier 
than Augustus, better than Trajan. Ho was free from every vice 
except an occasional indulgence in wine. His mind was natu* 
rally strong, his manners pleasing, his appearance noble and impo- 
sing. He desired only to restore the simjile manners and virtuous 
habits of an earlier age. 

Trajan, after his adoption by Nerva, entered upon his high office 
at Cologne, and then traveled toward Rome. In a.d. 99 he en- 
tered that city on foot, followed by a small retinue, and was re- 
ceived with general good will. He abolished the trials for high 
treason, jii(/i'c2a majestatisy which had made Rome so often a scene 
of terror, restored freedom of speech to the Senate, revived the 
Comitia for the election of magistrates, and bound himself by oath 
to observe the laws. He punished the principal informers, banish- 
ing many of them to the barren islands around Italy, while he at 
once, by severe measures^ reduced the turbulent Prastorians to obe- 
dience. His wife Plotina, who waa a woman of excellent charac- 
ter, with her sister Marcina, revived by their virtues the dignity of 
the Roman matron. The society of the city was purified, and the 
family of the emperor offered an example of propriety that pro- 
duced an excellent effect upon the manners of the higher ranks. 

Among the first acts of Trajan was the foundation of public 
schools for the education and maintenance of poor children in 
various parts of Italy. He founded, too, the Ulpian Library at 
Rome, and adorned every part of his empire with magnificent build- 
ings, roads, bridges, and various useful improvements. He seemed 
to live, in fact, wholly for his ])eople, and passed his life in devising 
and executing plans for their advantage. 

When Decebalus, king of the Dacians, sent to demand the trib* 
uto which had been promised him by Domitian, Trajan refused to 
be bound by the disgraceful treaty, and, having levied an army of 
60,000 men, marched against the Dacians, who had boldly ad- 
vanced across the Danube. A terrible battle took place, in which 
the Romans were yictorious ; but so great was the slaughter that 
sufficient linen could not be obtained to dress the wounds of the 
soldiers, and Trajan tore np his imperial robes to supply their 
wants. He took the capital of the Dacian king, defeated him in 
various encounters, and compelled him (a.d. 102) to make | 
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giving up a part of bis territory. Haring re- 
lumeU to Koine, Trajan received from the 
Scnaie the surname of Dacicos. Bnt in *.», 
104 the Docinns ngiun rose in arma, and the 
Senate declared Decebalus a pnblic eaem;. 
Trajan led an arnij in person against the bar- 
barians, and, to provide for an easy access to 
their territory, buiit a Btone bridge across the 
Danube of immense size and strength, forti- 
fied at each end with towers. He next ad- 
vanced into the midst of the hostile country, 
took (he capital of the Dacians, and reduced 
them to Eubjcclion. Dccehalns, in despair, 
fell br liis onn band. Ail Dacia, comprising 
the modem conntries of Moldavia, Wallachia, 
and TransvlTonia, was made a Roman prov- 
ince; and ECTcral Roman colonies iverc plant- 
ed among the barbarians, thus for the first 
time preparing for the spread of clviliiation 
in that savage country. Tnyan now returned 
to Home, to triumph n second time fur liis Da- 
cian successes. He also began that famous 
Column in commemoration of his victories 
which slill stands at Rome, and which shows 
ia its rich sculpture the various captives and 
spoils of tlic Dacian war. 

Arabia I'ctnea was also at this time added 
to the Roman Empire, after wliich a peace of 
several Tears succeeded. In a.d. lU, aPar- 
ibian war breaking out, Trajan hastened to 
the East, and, having pjissed the winter at 
Aniiooh, witnessed nsei-ere earthquake, which 
shmk that city ns well as all Syria. He him- 
self csca]icd with diflicDity from a fulling 
hiiuso. In iho spring, at the head of his le- 
gions, lu' iivermn Armenia and formed it into 
a I'rinini'c. lie next built a bridge across Iho 
'rigriii, n'srmbling that upon the Danube, and 
Icil liis army into Assyria, a country never )'Ct 
lisitcil by n Roman general. He took Baliy- . 
liin nnil ('lesiphon, the ca[>ital of the Parthian 
l.iiig.lom, nnd. railiU): down ihcTigris, passed 
thronjili ihe IVrsian Uulf, and annexed a large 
portion vt Arabia Fclis to liis empire. ' " 
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Jews, too, about this time reyolted, but were subdued, after a brave 
resistance, and treated with great severity. His Eastern conquests, 
however, proved by no means secure, and his new subjects revolted 
OS soon as his armies were gone. In a.d. 117 Trajan entered South- 
em Arabia to complete the subjection of that country, when ho 
was seized with a dropsy and forced to return to Rome, lie did 
not reach that city, but died, August 9th, a.d. 117, at Sclinus, in 
Cilicia. His ashes were carried to Rome, and placed under the 
magnificent column which recorded his Dacian victories. 

Daring Trajan's reign, the empire, already too extensive, was 
mads more unwieldy by his various conquests. He was evidently 
ambitious of the fame of u conqueror, and possessed many of the 
qualities of an able general. He was also a skillful ruler of his 
immense dominions, leaving no portion unprotected by his vigi- 
lance. The only stain upon his fame is his persecution of the 
Christians, whom he ccntADiied to treat with severity even when 
convinced of their perfect innocence. 

After the conclusion of the Dacian war he celebrated games and 
spectacles, which ate said to have lasted through four months, and 
in which ten thcnsand gladiators fought and suffered for the enter- 
tainment of the people — ^a proof that the Romans were yet, in some 
respects, barbarians. Trajan, however, forbade the performance of 
indecent pantomimes. Trajan's bridge across the Danube is de- 
scribed by Dion Cassius as of greater importance than any of his 
other works. He designed it to form an easy access to his Dacian 
province. It was formed of twenty stone piers, distant about 170 
feet from each other, and sixty feet wide : they were probably con- 
nected by arches of wood. Trajan also began to make roads across 
the Pontine Marshes, and founded several public libraries. Pliny 
the younger, who lived during this reign, was the most eminent 
literary man of the time, and wrote a fine panegyric upon his friend 
the emperor. Pliny saw the first eruption of Vesuvius, in which 
his uncle and adopted father, the elder Pliny, perished. He was 
a person of great wealth and uncommon generosity, having given 
800,000 sesterces yearly to maintain the children of the poor in his 
native town of Comum. His letters to Trajan show that he was 
an excellent master, husband, and friend, and we may well believe 
that in this happy period many Romans resembled Trajan and his 
learned correspondent. 

REIGN OF HADRIAN, A.D. 117-138. 

Hadrian, descended from a family of Hadria, in Picenam, was 
a military commander, distinguished for his courage and activity; 
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His father ha J married an aunt of the late emperor, who, upon the 
f:i:l-. r*- vlo:i''i. wa< a: j-oiiited one of Hadrian's guardians. Yet it 
i^ >t:: '-ivi Trajan ma-ie no nomination of a successor to the 
thri ■!!.■, ;inl that his wife I'lotina forped the will by which the 
world was made to believe that he had adopted Hadrian. This 
will w.i^. hi !wcver, I'ublished, and Hadrian entered upon his gorem- 
men: at Antioeh. Aupust 1 1th. a.i>. 117, and was there proclaimed 
cmj.ep>r. The Senate. t.> wliom he \^TOte a letter annonncing his 
ap: ointment, at oiii-e confirmed liim in his power. He now made 
peace wi:h the Parrhians, and restored to Chosroes, their king, As- 
syria aii'l MfS-^j otaniia. lie adopted the policy of Angustus, refus- 
ing to extend tlie limits of the empire. In a.d. 118 he returned to 
Rome, but was st'on foreed to march to the defense of the province 
of Masia, wliieh l:ad been invaded by the Sarmat« and Koxolani. 
His object l>eing merely to preserve the bonndarics of the empire, 
he concluded a peace with the Roxolani, and probably purchased 
their submission. He was about to march against the Sarmatie, 
wlicn tlie news of a conspiracy at Rome was brought to him. He 
seems to have ordered the leaders to be put to death, although he 
afterward denied that he had done so. Having returned to Rome, 
he endeavored to win the afTeotions of the people by donations, 
pimos. and gladiatorial shows. He also canceled a large amount 
of unpaid taxes, now due for fifteen years, and promised the Sena* 
tors never to punish one of their body without their approval. He 
dirided Italy into four re;j;ions, a Consular Magistrate being placed 
over each : and he intnxluced a new system of administration into 
the palaci\ the army, and the state, which lasted until the reign of 
Constantine the Great. 

In A.D. 110 he began a journey through all the provinces of his 
em])irc, in order to examine into their condition, and to discoTer 
and amend any faults in the system of government. Hadrian, too^ 
was fond of travel, and was never content to remain long in repose. 
A larj^e ]>art of his reign was occupied witli this important joamey. 
He tirst visited Gaul and Germany, and thence, in a.d. 121, passed 
over into Britain. Here ho found the Britons already partially 
civilized, but unable to defend themsch-es from the incursions of 
their neighbors the Caledonians. To protect them from these fo- 
ravs, he built a wall across the island from the mouth of the Tvne 
to Sohvay, remains of which are still shown to the traveler. On 
bis return he adorned the town of Nemansus (Niames) with fyxiQ 
buildings, and then went into Spain, where ho passed the winter. 
He returned to Home a.i>. 122, but soon after went to Athens, 
where he spent three years. During his residence in that city he 
began many magnificent buildings, and he seems to have looked 
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npon Athens with singnlar afrcction niiil rivcrcnce. He lisited 
Sicily, relumed U> Bome, set out for Africa, whence, aficr n lirief 
visit, ho onco more visited Atlicns, to view the coin|jlc(ion of his 
■rcliitcclnral designs. He finished the Temple of the Olympian 
Jupiter, the largest and most magnificent in the world, which had 
been commenced bj Fisistratua, nod left many other line works 
behind him. Then tio passed Ihrongh Asiu, iiispcciiiig the con- 
duct of the provincial officers, and next traveled llirough Syria 
into Egypt, where his favorite Aniinoun, a beautiful youth, was 
drowned. This event seems to have filled him ^ith a lasting griet 
At length, in a.d, 131, be retnjned to Bome. 




Here he p'uhlished the ESchm Perpetmm, a codification of the 
edicts of the Roman Frstors, which was composed by Salvias Ju- 
lianas, an eminent lawyer. The design of this work was to con- 
dense the vast body of the law into a convenient form. 

A revolt broke out among the Jews, Hadrian having eatab- 
lishcd a colony called M\ia Capitolina on the site of Jeruaaleiu, 
and, not content with inirodncing pagan worship into the boly ci^, 
had even issued an edict forbidding the practice of eircnmciuoa 
ladriiD, la now the UuUa of St. AdkbIo. 
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Time impradent measorefl produced a revolt among the Jews, 
vht.\ ander their leader Barrochab, fought with their usual courage 
ani desperation. The war continued for seTcral years, during 
which more than halt a million of Jews are said to hare perished. 
At length Julius Scverus came from Britain to lead the Roman ar- 
mies. ani :h^ nsbellion was suppressed. The Jews were now for- 
bidden CO live in Jerusalem or its neig^iborhood, and the nation was 
scattered over the habitable world. 

A war which seemed about to break out with the Albanians and 
Foerians in the Elast was preTented by Hadrian, who, with his usual 
policy, sent large presents to his enemies, and thus converted them 
into friends. He now returned from his tn&yels to Rome, where 
he built his magnincent villa at Tibur, the extensive ruins of which 
may still be seen ; and he passed the renuunder of his life cither at 
Tibur or in Rome. His health had been afiected bv hb incessant 
labors* and in a. d. 135 he was seized with dropsy. Having no chil- 
dren, he adopted L.Ceionius, under the name of L. ^lius Verus, a 
young noble, who, however, died on the first day of the year a.d. 
13S. Hadrian then adopted Arrius Antoninus (afterward the Em- 
peror Antoninus Pius), and presented him as his successor to the 
Senators assembled around his bed. At the same time he obliged 
him to adopt L. Commodus Verus, the son of the former Verus, 
and also M. Annius Verus, the faturo Emperor Marcus Anrelios- 
III health seems now to have fatally affected the mind and dispo- 
sition of Hadrian. He became morose and cmeL He put many 
eminent nobles to death, and is said to have sunk into debandieiy 
at his Tibunine villa. His disease proving incurable, he sevend 
times attempted suicide ; but having removed to Baiie, hoping for 
some relief in that fine climate, he died there July 10th, A.D.188k 
aged sixty^hree. He was buried in the villa of Cicero, near Pnte- 
oli. When the Senate, enraged at his cruelties in the latter part of 
his life, wished to annul his acts, and would have refused him divine 
honors, Antoninus interposed, and excused his adopted father on 
the plea that ill health had disordered his mind. For this filial 
conduct be received the name of Pins. The Senate not only num- 
bered Hadrian among the deities, but ordered temples to be erected 
in his honor. He left the empire prosperous and at peace. Dur- 
ing his reign the Senate lost its importance in the administiation 
of affairs, since Hadrian supplied its place by a Connstorium Prin- 
cipis, or council, composed of eminent men, presided over by a dis- 
tinguished lawyer. Hadrian was fond of letters and the arts, and 
adorned every part of liis empire with fine buildings or useful 
works. Wherever he traveled he did something for the benefit of 
his subjects. 
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This excellent man wis bom at Lanavinm, September I9lbi 
i.n. 86, bnt hU TainU; came from the town of Nemansia (Niamea), 
in Gaul. Soon after his accession lo tlie emfjire he niairied hit 
danghter Fanitina lo Marcus AnrcliaB, procured for him the tribn- 
nitian and proconsalar power from the Senate, and made him his 
aaWMdste in the labors of the government. Hia tranquil and pnis- 
perous rei^n in the most pleasing period in the history of the So- 
man Emjiirc. The world enjoyed a general peace, and the emperor 
endeavored, by every wiao meaanre, lo sccnro the prosperity of his 
snbjects. Like Kumn, to whom lie has ollen been compared, An- 
toninns naa the pencemnher between distant nations, who were ac- 
customed lo aubmit their difierences (o him, and to ahide im|dicillj 
by hia award. Uc checked the persecutions to which the Chris- 
tians had been exposed in former reigns, and lo him Justin Martjr 
addressed his apology for Christianity. He watched carefully ttie 
condnct of the provincial governors, and applied the public rere- 
noea to fbandiuf; schoola, repairing roads and harbors, and encour- 
BginK every where industry and trade. When Asia and Rhodei 
orere dersstated by an earthquake, Antoninus expended large sums 
in reliering the sofferers by that calamity, as well a$ thoae who 
were rednced lo indigence h; the great tires which nearly destroyed 
Carthage, Narbonne, and Antioch, in a.d. 163. He appointed 
teachers of rhetoric in various cities of the empire, conferred hon- 
ors and emoluments upon men of letlera, and in a.d. 141 founded 
a cbari tf -school for orphan girls, whom he styled PutlliK AUmaiin- 
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ritr Faustiniantr^ in memory of his wife Faustina, who had died the 
ycsv \}^S(*rf*. F;insiina, however, does not seem to have merited his 
e."»tefni. aii'l the cmjKjror was well acquainted with her faults; yet 
he generously overlooked them while she lived, and upon her death 
pai 1 unusual honors to her memory. His piety, his devotion to the 
national religion, and his various virtues, seem to have won for 
him universal love and veneration, and his successors during the 
next century assumed the name of Antoninus as their worthiest 
title. 

Antoninus made no attempt to extend the houndarics of the em- 
pire. Tlic barbarous races who were now beginning to swarm 
upon the frontiers, the Germans and the Dacians, were held in 
check ; and although the Brigantcs made several inroads into Brit- 
ain, tliey were defeated by A. Lollius, the Legate, in a.d. 141 ; and 
a wall of turf was raised beyond the former wall built by Agricola 
to check the incursions of the Caledonians. This peaceful reign, 
however, seems to have increased the general indolence of the peo- 
ple, and the martial s])irit of the Roman soldiei-s declined in the 
idleness of their stationary camps. After a reign of twenty-three 
years, Antoninus died, March 7th, a.d. 161, in his villa at Loriam, 
aged seventy-five years. 

RKIOX OF MAKCUS AUBELIUS ANTOKINDS, A.D. 161-180. 

He was succeeded by Aurelius, who was bom at Rome a.d. 121. 
This i)rincc is known as the Philosopher ; and the wish of Plato 
that philoso])hers might be kings, or kings philosophers, seems to 
have been fulfilled at his accession. Aurelius had been from his 
youth a lover of truth. His morals and his intellect were trained 
by the purest and wisest men of his age. He had studied under 
Ilerodes Atticus and Cornelius Pronto, two famous rhetoricians, 
and also under the Stoic philosophers Junius Rusticus and Apol* 
lonius ; and he had been constantly employed by his adopted fa- 
ther Antoninus as an associate in all his useful and benevolent de* 
signs. His health was, however, delicate, and he now admitted to 
a share in the empire his adopted brother, L. Verus, who possessed 
a vigorous constitution, but was addicted (o licentious pleasures. 

The general peace which had prevailed during the reign of Bfar- 
cus Antoninus was forever passed away, and the world was in fn- 
tiire to be desolated by almost perpetual hostilities. The Parthian 
kin;; Vologescs III. having invaded the eastern provinces, and cat 
to i)ieces a Roman legion, L. Verus was sent to oppose his advance ; 
")ut upon arriving at Antioch, Verus remained there, plunged in 
liopinnfjon^ while his brave lieutenant Avidius Cassins drove back 
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the Parthians, invaded Mesopotamia, destroyed Seleucia, and pen- 
etrated to Babylon. Another Roman general conquered Armenia, 
and restored the legitimate king Soaemus to his throne. At tlic 
close of the war, Verus, a.d.166, returned to Rome, and triumphed. 
His army brought the plague with it from the East, which now 
desolated Italy and Rome. Many illustrious men died ; but the fa- 
. IDOU8 physician Galen (Claudius Galenus), who had come from Pcr- 
g^mus to Rome, was now enabled to exhibit his uncommon pro- 
Sessional skill. This pestilence lasted for several years. 

Verus died of intemperance a.d. 171, and Aurelius prevailed 
upon the Senate to rank him among the gods. He now marched 
against the Marcomanni, but was defeated in a great battle, and, 
in order to provide a new army, sold the imperial plate and jewels. 
He now took up a position at Sirmium (Sirmich), and endeavored 
to wear out the barbarians by skirmishes and sudden attacks, with- 
out venturing far from his strong-hold. At length, however, upon 
one occasion, having been drawn into a defile, the Roman army 
was relieved by a fierce storm of thunder and rain, which terrified 
the barbarians. Tradition attributes this sudden storm to the 
prayers of a Christian legion. The barbarians now submitted, and 
withdrew beyond the Danube. 

Soon after, an insurrection broke out in Syria, where Avidius 
Cassius, at the instigation, it is said, of the emperor's wife Faustina, 
had proclaimed himself emperor. But Cassius, by his severity, dis- 
gusted his own soldiers, and was assassinated by a centurion. 
Aurelius lamented this event, since it deprived him of an oppor- 
tunity of showing clemency to an erring friend. He at once set 
out ^r the East, and there freely forgave all those who had con- 
spired against him. He took the young family of Cassius under 
his protection, and ordered the papers of that officer to be destroy- 
ed, lest they might disclose the names of the conspirators. Fausti- 
na, who had accompanied her husband to Cilicia, died soon after, 
it is said, by her own hand. 

It is remarkable that this philosophic emperor should have per- 
mitted a cruel persecution of the Christians in a.d. 177, perhaps 
at the instigation of the Stoic philosophers — the only blot upon his 
general humanity and benevolence. Among the victims of this 
persecution was Justin Martyr, the author of the Apologies for 
Christianity, addressed to Antoninus, as well as to Aurelius him- 
•elf. Toward the close of his reign, having become convinced of 
the fklseness of the charges made against the Christians, Aurelius 
became once more tolerant and philosophic. 

In A.D. 176 the emperor triumphed at Rome for his various sue* 
ceases. He gave a donation of eight pieces of gold to every citi* 
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z ^n. and made hU son Commodns his colleagiie. In the mean time 
tiie barbarians in the interior of Enrope, moved bj a general im- 
I>'ilse, lie:zan to press upon the frontiers of the empire, and from 
tbi> time seem never to have ceased their inroads until the final 
destmction of tbe Roman power. Amelias marched, a.d. 177, to 
the frontier, defeated the barbarians in Tarions engagements, and 
had perhaps proved the savior and second founder of Bome, when 
he was seized with a fever at Vindobona (Vienna), a.d. 180, and 
died after a few days* illness. He was the last of the Boman em- 
perors who labored for the welfiure of his people. He was, no 
donbt, the greatest and wisest of them all, and he united the difier- 
ent talents of a man of learning, a fine writer, a skillful soldier, 
and a benevolent, jndicious ruler. His *' Meditations,** which have 
made him known to posterity, are among the most delightful pro- 
ductions of the human intellect, while his private character seems 
to have been no less attractive than his writings. 

REIGN OF M. COXMODUS ▲STONniVS, A.D. 180-192. 

The depraved Commodus succeeded his virtuous fiuher at tho 
age of twenty. He had been educated with singular care, but was 
wholly given up to coarse sensuality. The people, however, still 
hoped that he might be worthy of his father, and received him, 
upon his accession, with loud expressions of joy. For a short time 
he concealed his true disposition ; but his sister Lucilla, jealous of 
her brother s wife Crispino, formed a conspiracy against him in 
jk.D. 182, and he escaped with difficulty from the hand of the as- 
sassin. From this moment he threw off all disguise, and indulged 
his natural vices without restraint. He put to death the most il- 
lustrious men of the time, encouraged informers and false accusa- 
tions, and filled Rome with terror. In the midst of these cruelties 
he often sang, danced, or played the buffoon in public, fought as a 
gladiator in the circus, and ordered the people to worship him as a 
second Hercules. His lieutenant Marcellus, in a.d. 184, defeated 
tlie Caledonians, after they had passed the long wall of Hadrian, 
and Iiad ravaged the northern part of Britain ; and in A.D. 191 an 
invasion of the Frisians was repelled. Conmiodus, however, paid) 
no attention to the affairs of the empire. In a.d. 189 Italy soflfer- 
ed from a pestilence and famine, when the people of Bome rooe 
aj^ainst the emperors ].j-ajfect, Cleander, and tore him to piecea 
Commodus still continued his murders, and was at last assassinated 
by the directions of iii^ mistress, Marcia, whose death he had re- 
solved upon. He dicd December 31st, a.d. 192. The Senate or- 
* 'Ted his memory to be held infamous, and his body to be dragged 
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bj iron hooks through the streets, and then to be thrown into the 
Tiber; but his successor Fertinax prevailed that it should be placed 
In the mausoleum of Hadrian. Such was the son of Marcus An* 
lelios. 




Commodus. 




CHAPTER XLII. 

[•lOCLBTIAK. A.D. 192-284. 

Pebtinax, an aged senator of consular rank, and now Praftect 
or tlio cicj, was summoned bj the conspirators, who came to hi« 
houso lal« at night, after the murder of Commodus, to ascend the 
vacant throne. He was one of the few friends and ministers of 
Marcus Aureliua who yet survived, and, having filled many im- 
portant offices, liad always been distinguished for firmness, pru- 
dence, and inlegri^. The rumor wbb spread that Commodua had 
died of apoplexy, and that Pertinax hod succeeded him ; but Che 
Prietorian Guards were dissatisfied at his election. The Senate, 
however, conlirmcd the choice of the conspirators, and Pertinax 
lived among his own order rather as an equal than a master. His 
manners were simple, his mode of life frugal, and he Mogbt to re- 
vive the pleasing simplicity of the carl/ Republic. 

Pertinax administered justice with sliictness, released those who 
hod been left in prison by Commodua, reformed the finances and 
introduced economy, rcdivided the uncultivated lands among those 
who would till ihcm, rcmoi'ed oppressive restrictions upon trade, 
and deserved the respect of the wiser portion of his subjects. 

But the Proitoi'inns wore never reconciled to his rule, and on ths 
28th of March, a.o. IU3, eighty-six days after his election, they 
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broke into Ihe imperial palace, and sirack down ihc emperor with 
imiiiinerablQ blows. Hit head was Kparaled from hin bodr, aod, 
being placed upon a lance, was carrieil in triamph to the Pnelo- 
rian camp, while the people sikntly lainentcJ Ihc deaih of Ibis tIt' 

The Goldiere, meaiiwhile, proclaimed from the ramparta of Iheir 
camp that the throoe of the woild would be told at lactioii to the 
highest bidder. Didiiu JnliaDos, a weallhj Senator, whose age 
hod not quenched his Tanit<r aod ambition, uSered about a thoiH 
sand dollars to each man for the posseasion of the priie. lie wa« 
declared emperor, and, sarrounded bj the armed Fnetorians, wu 
carried to the Senate, who trere forced to accept the aeleclioQ of 
the Boldiers. Bat the SeEiators and the people fell deepi; the dU- 
f;race of their countrj, and even the Fnslohaiia were ashamed of 
their unwonhj choice. Jalianiia fannd himself on Ihe throne of 
the world without a friend. 

The armies in the proTincee, when they heard of these tmnaac- 
tions at the capital, roie io revolt, and refused lo acknowledge the 
anthoritj of Julian. Clodiua AlbinuA commanded the legions in 
Britain, Sqttimina Sereras those in Pannonia, and Petcemuiu Ni- 




ger the army of the East. ScTCrua, more active than his competl- 
tors, WBB saluted by his soldiers as emperor, and marched rapidly 
toward Rome. Julian, deserted bj the Pnctorians, was condemned 
to death by the Senate, and was executed at a common criminal 
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after a reign of only sixty-six days. Sevems was acknowledged 
as their lawful emperor by the Senate, Jane 2, a.d. 193, and his 
first act was to disarm the Praetorian Goards and banish them from 
the capital. 

He next marched against Niger, and defeated him in two bat- 
tles, while he was also soccessfnl in a severe contest with Clodios 
Albinus at Lyons. Both of his competitors were pnt to death, and 
Sererus, now set free from fear of rivalry, began to show the native 
cruelty of his disposition. Forty-one Senators, whom he accused 
of having favored Albinit?, were executed, with their wives and 
children; and many of the provincial nobles of Spain and Gaul 
shared their fate. Tet Sevems was in many respects a useful 
ruler ; strict in the administration of the laws, careful to correct 
abuses, and restraining]; his subjects with stem impartiality. Peace 
returned to the provinces, cities were repeoplcd, roads repaired, 
Rome abounded in provisions, and the people were satisfied. Sev- 
ems changed the constitution of the Praetorian Guards, and filled 
up their ranks with the bravest soldiers of the legions of the frontier. 
These barbarians, he thought, would be able to suppress any rebel* 
lion that might arise ; and he increased the number to fifty thou- 
sand men. The Praefect of the Praetorians, who had at first been 
a simple soldier, now became the chief minister of the emperor, 
and was at the head of the finances and even of the law. The 
celebrated lawyer Papinian was appointed Praefect after the fall of 
Plautianus ; and several great jurisconsults, particularly Paulus 
and Ulpian, flourished under the reign of Severus or his family. 

Severus, however, was a military despot, and, despising the fee- 
ble Senate, assumed both the legislative and the executive power. 
The jurisconsults, in fact, from this reign, begin to treat the em- 
peror as the source of all law, the Senate and the people being no 
lon<xcr considered in the state. But this arbitrary rule, introduced 
by Severus, is thought to have tended more than any thing else to 
destroy the vigor of the Roman Empire, by leading the people to 
an abject dependence upon their rulers. 

The wife of Severus, Julia Domna, a Syrian lady of great beanty 
and various accomplishments, became the mother of two sons, Car- 
acalla and Geta, and the emperor hoped that they would prove 
wortliy of the high oflfice to which they were bom. They soon, 
however, showed themselves incapable of any serious study or em- 
ployment, and were chiefly remarkable for the hatred they bore to- 
ward each other. The court was already divided into two factions, 
composed of the adherents of cither son ; and the emperor, who in 
vain strove to remove their rivalry, foresaw that one mast fall a 
victim to the hatred of the other. 
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In A.D. 208 a war broke out in Britain, and Scrcrns, nllbongh 
DOIT more than sixtj years of age, ond nfHicCed with tlie gout, so 
that be was carried on a litter, set out nt the head of his armj, at- 
tended by his two sons, anil penctintcd into the interior of Scol- 
Iniid. This was his Ust enterprise, for he died at York, Fcliruarj 
4, A.D. 211. He left liis empire lo his two sons, who returned to 
Some, And were acknowledged by the Senate and the annj-. 




Their discord, however, Btill continued, and they planned a din- 
slon of the empire, a meosnre which was then distasteful to all tha 
Boinans, and which was only prevented from taking place by the 
tears and entreaties of tbeir mother, Julia Domna. Gct^ the 
younger son, who was of a gentle disposition, soon after, in a.d. 212, 
February 27th, was mnrdercd by the cruel and relentless Caracalla. 
Twenty thousand of his friends are said to have been put to death 
at the same time, and his unhappy mother, Julia DoRinn, was 
forced to receive her guilty son with feigned smiles aud words of 
approbation. Bemorse, however, fastened upon Caracnlla, nnd the 
ibade of Geta haunted him wherever he went. His cruellies now 
redoubled. He put lo death Papinian, the Frstorian Prefect, the 
splendid omamcnt of the liomnn bar ; and his massscres tilled ev- 
ery part of the empire with monming and terror. In a.d. 218 be 
left the city of Home, and never returned thither again ; the rest 
of his reign was passed in the provinces, and wherever ho came be 
indulged himself in endless murders, confiscations, and acts of vio- 
lence. "He was," says Gibbon, "the common enemy of man. 
kind." He directed a general massacre of the people of Alex»i>- 
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dria, who had lampooned him, and viewed the scene from a secare 
post in the Temple of Serapis. To retain the affections of his 
anny, he lavished upon them immense sams, the plunder of his 
empire ; and he was at length assassinated, March 8, a.d. 217, at 
the instigation of Macrinus, one of the Pnetorian Pnefects, who 
had discovered that the tjrrant had planned his own death. 

Macrinus, Prajfect of the Pnetorian Guar J, was elected emperor 
March 11, a.d. 217, and the Senate and the provinces submitted 
without a murmur. But the new emperor was disliked by the no- 
bles on account of his humble origin, and soon offended his army 
by endeavoring to reform their discipline. The Empress Julia 
now withdrew by a voluntary death from the sorrow which sur- 
rounded her, and the family of Severus became extinct. A rebel- 
lion broke out in the Syrian army, who proclaimed Bassianus, the 
grandson of Julia Msesa, sister of the late empress, and who as- 
sumed the name of Antoninus. He pretended that he was the 
natural son of CaracaUa. A battle took place, in which Macrinus 
was defeated, and soon after put to death ; and Elagabalus, for that 
is the name under which this monster is commonly known, ascend- 
ed the throne. 

He at once plunged into every vice. The sun was worshiped at 
Emessa under the name of Elagabalus, from whence the new em- 
peror derived his surname, having been a priest in the temple ; 
and he now introduced the lascivious rites of the Syrian deity into 
the capital of the world. A magnificent temple of the god Ela- 
gabalus was raised on the Palatine Mount, and the grave and dig- 
nified nobles of Rome were forced to take part in the ceremonies, 
clothed in long Phoenician tunics. 

It would be impossible to describe the vices of this wretched be- 
ingf who seems to have sank to the very extreme of depravity. His 
cousin, however, Alexander Severus, as if to show that human na- 
ture had not wholly declined, was amiable, virtuous, and learned. 
Elagabalus was murdered by the Praetorians March 10, a.d. 222, 
and Alexander placed upon the throne. 

Alexander Severus seems to have inclined toward the Christian 
faitli, whicli was now very widely extended throughout the empire. 
He revoked all former edicts against the Christians, and ordered 
the words " Do unto others as you would have them do to you" to 
bo inscribed upon his palaces and other buildings. The Persian 
Empire was now arising in new strength under the house of the 
Sassanidcs, and a war having broken out with them, Alexander 
iiiarehed against the Persians, and gained a considerable victory. 
He returned to Rome in triumph, and entered the city in a chariot 
drawn by four elephants. Soon after, the Germans having invaded 
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Gaul, he led his army to the defense of the frontier ; bur, while at* 
tempting to reform the dbciplinc of the Gallic legions, he was as- 
wissinated by a band of discontented soldiers, and Maxirain, a 
Thracian peasant of great personal strength, who had risen to a 
high command in the army, was raised to the throne. 




Alexander Scvenia. 

Maximin, A.D. 236, began his reign by massacring many of the 
friends of the late emperor, and even all those who showed any 
regret for his death. He was a fierce, ignorant barbarian, but was 
▼ery successful in his wars against the Germans, having ravaged 
their country, and sent great numbers of them to be sold as slaves 
in Italy. He also defeated the Dacians and Sarmatians. But his 
severities produced a revolt in Africa, where the legions proclaimed 
their proconsul Gordian emperor, then in the eightieth year of his 
age. The Senate now revolted against Maximin, and ordered all 
his friends in Rome to be put to death. Maximin now made peace 
with the barbarians, and marched toward Italy, while, in the mean 
time, Gordian and his son were defeated and slain in Africa. The 
Senate immediately elected Pnpianus and Balbinus emperors, to 
whom, in order to gratify the people, they joined the younger Gor- 
dian, then only twelve years of age. Maximin entered Italy and 
besieged Aqnileia, but his soldiers, weary of the length of the siege, 
put him to death, a.d. 238. The Goths on the Danube and the 
Persians in the East now assailed the empire, and at the same 
time the Praetorian Guards murdered his two associates, leaving 
Gordian sole emperor of Home. Gordian was married to the 
daughter of Misitheus, Prefect of the Praetorians, an excellent min- 
ister and commander. Together they marched to the East, and 
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defeated the Persians under their king Sapor, in varions engage. 
ments. Misitheus now died, and Gordian appointed the Arab 
Philip his prime minister. Sapor was again defeated; but the 
Arab conspired against Gordian, his benefactor, who '^as assassina- 
ted in A.D. 244. 

Philip, having made peace with the Persians, returned to Rome, 
where ho won the favor of the people by his mild conduct. In his 
reign the secular games were celebrated, it being reckoned one 
thousand years since the foundation of the city. Philip ruled with 
mildnes^ and was an enemy to persecution. In a.d. 249, how- 
ever, th/ Illyrian army revolted, and proclaimed their commander, 
Trajanus Decius, emperor, who defeated Philip near Verona, and 
put him to death. His son, who had remained at Rome, was slain 
by the Prajtorian Guards. 

In A.D. 250 the Goths invaded the empire. These fierce bar- 
barians ciimc from the north of Europe, and were among the chief 
instruments of the full of Rome. Decius, who does not seem to 
have wanted skill and courage, was finally defeated and slain by 
them, together with his son. Decius is remembered as one of the 
most cruel persecutors of the Christians. The innocent victims 
of his rage were subjected to torture, driven to hide in the wilder- 
ness among rocks and forests, and were glad to live among the 
wild beasts, more humane than man. The Bishop of Rome, Fa* 
bian, the bishops of Antioch and Alexandria, and many more em- 
inent in the Church, suffered from the unrelenting severity of this 
persecutor. 

A son of Decius, Hostilianus, together with Gallus, an experi- 
enced soldier, were now made emperors. They concluded a dis- 
graceful, but probably necessary peace with the Goths. But Hos- 
tilianus soon after died, and Gallus was defeated and slain by 
^milianus, who was himself assassinated, and Valerian, the Censor, 
in A.D. 253, was made emperor. A veiy high character is given 
of this ruler, wTiosc reign, however, was filled with disasters. Hav- 
ing joined his son Gallicnus with him, Valerian vainly sought to 
rei)el the attacks of innumerable enemies on every side of the em* 
pire — the Goths, the Franks, the Scythians, and the Persians. In 
a campaign against the latter Valerian was taken prisoner, and fot 
nine years languished in captivity, his unnatural son making no 
effort for his liberation. 

The Allemanni, meanwhile, had entered Italy, ravaged its north- 
ern territory, and even threatened Rome. They withdrew, loaded 
with plunder. To gain allies among the barbarians, Gallienns 
now married the dau;;htcr of the king of the Marcomanni. Every 
part of the empire seems now to have been laid open to the invad- 
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ere. Greece was ravaged by the Goths; the famous Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus was burned by them, together with that fine 
city ; and Sapor, king of the Persians, overran Syria and Asia. 
He was, however, finally repelled by the brave Odenatus, who, with 
his queen Zenobia, roled at Palmyra. 

Valerian died in captivity, while a crowd of usurpers rose in 
arms against the weak Gallienns. There were nineteen pretend- 
ers to the throne according to Gibbon, but this period is usually 
known as that of the Thirty Tyrants. This melancholy period 
was also marked by a pestilence, which raged for fifteen years in 
eveiy province. Five thousand persons arc said to have died daily 
at Kome for some time ; cities were depopulated, and the number 
of the human species must have sensibly declined. A famine pre- 
ceded and attended the pestilence, earthquakes were common, and 
the third ccntuiy is, no doubt, the most melancholy period in the 
history of Europe. 

Gallienus was murdered in a.d. 2G8, and was succeeded by Mar- 
cus Aurelius Claudius, who died of a pestilence which had broken 
out in his army in Egypt. Aurelian, a native of Pannonia, was 
the next emperor. His reign lasted four years and nine months, 
but was filled with remarkable events. He abandoned Dacia to 
the Goths, defeated the Alemanni, and drove them out of Italy. 
But he foresaw the danger of future invasions, and surrounded 
Rome with new walls about twenty-one miles in extent. In a.d. 
272 he marched against Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, who ventured 
to defy the power of Rome. This illustrious woman was not only 
learned, beautiful, and an agreeable writer, but governed the East 
for fire years with discretion and success. Aurelian was amazed 
at her warlike preparations upon the fall of Palmyra, and treated 
her beautiful city with lenity; but the Palmyrenians having re- 
belled, the city was taken by storm, and its people put to death. 
The ruins of Palmyra are still among the most remarkable of the 
ancient world. 

Aurelian now returned to Rome to celebrate his tnumftli. The 
spoils of erery climate were borne before him ; his captives wese 
from Germany, Syria, and Egypt, and among them were the Em« 
peror Tetrieus and the beautiful Zenobia, bound with fettere of ,. 
gold. A whole day was consumed in the passage of the triumph&V ' 
procession through the streets of Rome. But Aurelian, who was 
illiterate, unpolished, and severe, failed to win the regard of his 
people, and was plainly more at his ease at the head of his army 
than in the cultivated society of Rome. He returned, therefore, 
to the East, where he died, as was usual with so many of the em- 
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:.orors. by the hand of an assassin, in a.d. 275. He restored \iqot 
Uy ihe empire, and preserved it from instant destruction. 

The armV) filled with sorrow for the loss of the emperor, re- 
venged his death by tearing his assassin in pieces ; and they then 
wrote a respectful letter to the Senate, asking the Senators to se- 
lect his successor. The Senate, however, passed a decree that the 
army should name the new emperor. The soldiers, in their turn, 
refused, and thus f«.<r eight months an interregnum prevailed while 
this friendly contest continued. At last the Senate appointed the 
virtuous Tacitus, who claimed a descent from his namesake, the 
famous historian. Tacitus, however, who was seventy years old, 
sank under the hardsltips of his first campaign, and died a.d. 276, 
at Tvania. in Cappadocia. 

His brother Florian then ascended the throne, but was defeated 
and put to death by Probus, the best soldier of the age, who, in six 
years, once more repelled the barbarians from eveiy part of the 
cm)>ire. He delivered Gaul from the ravages of the Germans, 
pursued them across the Rhine, and every where defeated them. 
He suppressed, also, several insurrections, and employed his sol- 
diers in various useful works. Bnt at length, weaiy of these li^ 
borsj they put Probus to death, a.d. 282. 

Carus. the next emperor, was singularly frugal in his mode of 
life. Wlien the Persian embassadors visited him in his tent they 
found him sitting upon the grass, clothed in a coarse robe, and eat- 
ing his supper of bacon and hard pease. Cams gained many vic- 
tories over the Persians, but died suddenly in a.d. 283. His two 
sons, Carl n us and Numerian, succeeded him, but were soon 
Binatcd, giving place to the more famous Diocletian. 




The Court-furd of IModsliiui's Pslius at gpali 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

DioGLETMN began to reiRii a.d. 284, nnd once more revived (he 
vigor of the declining empire, which now seemed more than cvev 
to depend for ita existence upon Ihc qualities of a single rnlor. It 
aeenB, indeed, to have required an intellect of no comtaon order to 
^ireserve the unity of the empire, rcmposed of bo many different 
nations, of territories separated by eqcIi vast distances, and threat- 
ened on every side by innumeraljlc foes ; but, of all his conlempo- 
raries, Diocletian whs beet suited to this tnst. Ills parents had been 
the slaves of a Roman Senator, and ho had himself risen from this 
low station to the highest positions in tlie amiy. Ho acted with 
generosity townrd the servants of the former emperor, not only suf- 
fering them to remain in safety under his rule, but even to retain 
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their offices. Finding the empire too largo to be governed by a 
single ruler, he selected as his colleague Maximian, a brave, but 
fierce and ignorant soldier, who, like himself, had risen to a high 
rank in the army. Maximian, however, always admitted the in** 
tellectual superiority of Diocletian. The emperor assumed the ti- 
tle of Jovius, and Maximian that of Herculius. Diocletian also 
appointed two Caesars, Constantius and Galenas, to aid him in the 
defense of the empire, which was divided between the four princes. 
Gaul, Spain, and Britain were intrusted to the care of Constantius, 
ttaly and Africa to Maximian, Galerius commanded the legions on 
the Danube, while Diocletian reserved for himself Thrace, Egypt, 
and Asia. The four rulers seemed to have labored together in 
harmony, but the establishment of four courts in difierent parts of 
the empire obliged them to increase the taxes, and every province 
suffered under new impositions. Even Italy, which had always 
been favored in this particular, was now heavily burdened, and ev- 
ery where lands were abandoned and left uncultivated because their 
owners could not pay the taxes and impositions. In a.d. 287 a 
rebellion occurred in Gaul, which was suppressed by Maximian ; 
soon after, Carausius, having become master of Britain, and pos- 
sessing a considerable fleet, defied the power of the emperor ; but 
when Constantius was appointed Csesar he prepared to reduce the 
island to subjection. In a.d. 294 Carausius was put to death by 
AUectus, a new usurper. Constantius now crossed the Channel 
and recovered the island, which, after a separation of ten years, 
was once more reunited to the empire. During this reign the 
Goths, Vandals, and other northern barbarians wasted their strength 
in destructive contests with each other ; but whenever, in intervals 
of i)eace, they invaded the Roman territory, they were driven back 
by the valor of the two Cajsars. Maximian, in the mean time, 
subdued a revolt in Africa ; and Diocletian himself suppressed one 
of those seditions to which Egypt was constantly exposed. The 
emperor besieged Alexandria for eight months, cut off the aque- 
ducts which conveyed water to the city, and, having taken it, put 
many thousands of its citizens to death. One remarkable edict 
which he now published forbadtf the study of alchemy in Egypt^ 
and ordered all books upon that subject to be burned. He also 
made a treaty with the Nubians, in order to protect the frontiers 
nf Egypt. 

It gives us, indeed, a clear view of the immense extent of the 
Koman ])o\ver when we reilect that its commanders were, almost 
at tlio same niomcnt, struggling successfully against its enemies in 
Africa, IJritain, Germany, and the East. A war with Persia now 
arose, in which Galerius was at first defeated, a.d. 296. Bat the 
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next year be passed through the mountains of Armenia nt the head 
of twenty-five thousand chosen men, and, having surprised the Per- 
sian army in the night, slaughtered great numbers of them ; the 
booty, too, was immense. A barbarian soldier, findin;^ a bag of 
shining leather filled with pearls, threw away the contents and pre- 
served the bag ; and the uncultivated savages gathered a vast spoil 
from the tents of the Persians. Galerius, having taken prisoners 
several of the wives and children of the Persian monarch Narses, 
treated them with scch tenderness and respect that Narses mada 
peace. Mesopotamia was now added to the empire, being taken 
from the King of Armenia, who received in its place a considera- 
ble Persian province. 

The two emperors returned to Kome and celebrated their triumph 
November 20, a.d. 303, the last spectacle of that kind which the 
world has witnessed. Romulus, more than a thousand years be- 
fore, had ascended the Capitoline Mount on foot, bearing in his 
arms the spoil of Acron, and his example had been followed by a 
long line of Kcman heroes. In the last triumph, the two emperors 
were attended by the spoils of Africa and Britain, of the East and 
the West. 

During this reign also occurred the last persecution of the Chris- 
tians, who were soon to become the masters of the empire. It be- 
gan A.D. 303, and continued for ten years; and such multitudes of 
the Christians perished that the emperors boasted that they had 
wholly extirpated the sect ! 

Diocletian introduced an Eastern pomp into his court, assumed 
the titles of **Lord and Emperor," and wore a diadem set with 
pearls. His robes were of silk and gold. He required his subjects 
to prostrate themselves before him, and to adore him as a divinity. 
In A.D. 305, like Charles V., he resolved to abdicate his power, 
having ])ei^uaded his colleague Maxiinian to do the same : he lived 
in retirement for nine years, and amused himself cultivating his gar- 
den. ** I wish you would come to Salona" (Spalatro), he wrote to 
Maximian, who sought to draw him from his retirement, '*and see 
the cabbages I have planted : you would never again mention to mo 
the name of empire." But the close of his life was embittered by 
the ingratitude of Constantine andLicinius, and the dangers of the 
empire. It is not known whether he died by disease or by his own 
hand. 

Upon the abdication of Diocletian and his colleague, the two 
Caesars, Constantius and Galerius, assumed the title of Augustus. 
Constantius retained his former provinces, Gaul, Spain, and Britain. 
He was moderate, amiable, and lived with Roman simplicity. Ga- 
lerius, on the other hand, was haughty, severe, and ambitious. He 
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bad married a dniiglitcr of Diocletian, Rnd hoped that the death of 

L'lmslamiiiH would ijouii luavc liim (he sole emperor of Rome. The 
tno cmperora now a]i]iiiin(od two Cntsars, Mnximin and Seferua, 
the first iiophcw lo Galcrius, and the littCer devoted to his interests. 
Coniii:in(iiia dial n( York, in Britain, *.i>. 30G, and hia son Constan- 
tiac was proclaimc 1 Aunustus by the soldiers. 




This ptinco, afierwnrd Constantine the Great, was the son of Con< 
Btantiua and llelcti.i, who was said to have hecn the daughter of an 
inn-kecpcr. When Coiutantius became C«sar he divorced Helena, 
and her son was, in a measure, neglected. Constamiuc, bowerer, 
soon distinguished himself as a soldier, and won the affeciion nf the 
nrmj. In oppearance he was tali, dignified, and pleasing ; be ex- 
celled in all military exercises, was modest, prodent, and well iu- 
fbrmed. Ho soon attracted the jealousy of Galerias, ffho woald 
have put him to death had he not escaped to his father in Britain ; 
and now Galerius refused to allow him any higher title than that 
of Ctcsar. 

Maxeniius, the son of the abdicated emperor Masimian, was also 
procloimcd Augustus by iiis soldiers, and prevailed upon hia father 
once more to asccnii the throne. Severus, who marched against 
"hem, was defeated and put to death; and Constantine now mar- 
"icd Faustu, the dnut;hlcr of Mnxinihin. Galcrius led a larfre army 
rom t))c East, but nns repulsed from lioine und retreated, leaving 
u'~vj>n;>i» nad his son masters of the capital. Gnlcrins next asm- 
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1 Liciiiins mth him in his power, and them wcni now six lOTer. 
ipon tlio throne. 

AJi. 810, however, Maximian, having consp[rcd nihilist the 
f Conltanline, waipnt to death ; Galcriua died the ncNt jcnr; 
■>. 812 HftxenCiuB fell before the arms of ConataDtinc, and wm 
Dod in the Tiber white attempting to mahl hie Gscnpc. It wai 
\g tbia campaign that Constantino ia said to bavo scon the mi- 
ona cross in the hcavcna. 

le Boman Senate paid nnnsual honors to Constantine ; [^mei 
'eatirala were instituted in memor; of his victory over Moxcn- 
and a triamphal arch was erected, whose imperfect architectnra 
t the decline of ancient taste. The Arch of Trajan was strlp- 
if it8 ornaments to ndom that of Conslnntino. 




le new emperor introduced good order into the administrstloB 
1 West, revived the anthoritj of the Senate, and disbanded tba 
Brian Guards; he revoked tlie edicts ogunst the Chiistiani, 
Mid anosaal deference to the bishops and sainta o( the Chnrch. 
Emperor Lidnius, who had married his sister, in *.i>. SIS de> 
] and put to death Masimin, bo that the empire waa now 
id between Constantine and Licinius. 

le former now summoned a council of bi^hopa at Ariel to ni|b 
the heresy of the Donatiats, but, before it met, was forced to 
h Bgtunst Licinius, who bnd conspired against him. Licinini 
lefbatod in two bnttlca, and foiccd to give up a large part of 
ximinions to his conqtieror. Constantine next defeated the 
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Go:L; &r.>i .^anzu:^. Licinitis h^d &isiim<sd tli< defease of Pagan- 
;-L': W...I-; O-ri^'—r.:;:.* ruiic«l tL*: itiin-iir'i i,f the Crij*-?. TLc List 
*:ru /;::■: b^:-w^»:r-. ::.^si took ilice n-sar AdrljnoLk: the Fagan aLrmj 
■■a3 •iz'I^SiZfyi ar.i pi: to tii^Lr, and in x.£». 224 Licinics was pat to 
•i<:&iL. TLci CoLJcantine rc-i^ned alone OTer the empire of An." 

At th^ faCiO'Js Cam. 11 cf Nice, which met in jl.d. 325, the doc- 
rine of ::.e Tn::i'v was established, Arianism condemned, and at 
ice somo time tho emperor was, in etiect, acknowledged to be the 
-p:ris:ial h^uid ot the Church. Bat an ereat now occnned which 
mu.^t have <ics:rcyed forever the happiness of Constantine. He was 
iadaced to put t«3 death his rirtaoas son Crispos, thioogh the false 
:.cc!2 prions of his wife Fansta, and when afterwaid be (Uscorered 
ihe falseness of the charges made against Crispns, he directed Fans- 
Li an! her accomplices to be slain. 

liome, which had so long been the capital of the world, was now 
to descen I from that proad position and become a prorincial citr. 
When Constantine returned to Bome after the Conncil of Nice, he 
found himself assailed with insalta and execrationa. The innate 
and the people of the capital saw with horror the destrorer of their 
T.atlonal faith, an-i they looked upon Constantine as accnrsed br the 
i^'^Ai. The execution of bis wife and son soon after increased the 
ill U:(:\\i\iz against the emperor, and Constantine probablj resolTed 
V} abandon a citv npon which he had bestowed so manj farors, and 
w hich had repaid him with such ingratitnde. He was conscious, 
tx), that Home, seated in the heart of lulj, was no longer a con- 
venient capital for his empire, and he therefore resolred to bnild a 
new cicy on the site of ancient Byzantium. The Bosphoms, a nar- 
row strait, connects the Black Sea and the Sea of ^larmora ; and 
here, on a trian;^ular piece of ground, inclosing on one side an ex- 
cellent harbor, Constantine laid the foundations of his capital. It 
\v::s situated in the forty-first degree of latitude, possessed a tem- 
jicratc climate, and a fertile territory around it ; while, being placed 
on the confines of botli Europe and Asia, it commanded the tm-o di- 
visions of the empire. 

Constantinople was adorned with all the architectural el^anoe 
of the age, but the arts of sculpture and of decoration had so de- 
clined that Constantine was forced to rob the cities of Greece of 
their finest works in order to supply the deficiencies of his own art- 
ists : Athens and Asia were despoiled to adorn bis semi-barbarous 
capital. The city was provided with a forum, in which M-as placed 
a Column of porjiliyry upon a white marble base, in all one hundred 
and twenty feet high, uix)n which stood a bronze figure of Apollo. 
A hippodrome, or circus of great size, and the baths and pleasure- 
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gronnds, recnlled tlie memory of those ofltomc. Schools and Ihe- 
Btres, aqtteducta, foartoen churches, fourteen palaces, nud n great 
namber of magnificent private houses, added to the splendor of the 
new citj. ConstanCine designed, it is said, to huve culled his cap- 
ital the SECOND OB NEW BoHii:, but his onn name has always been 
preferred. 
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ponndo, recalled the momorj of tbose of Bomo. Schools and thc- 
Itra, aqneducts, foancea chnrchoa, fbartccn pnlaccs, and a great 
nnmber of mBgnificoDt priTuie hoascs, added to the splendor of the 
new citj. Conatantinc designed, it is said, to have called his cap- 
ital the second os hew "Ro^r:, bnt bia onn namo has alwajs been 
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plctc despotism, all the power being lodged in the emperor, and all 
honors and titles being conferred by him alone. The name of Con- 
Bul was still preserved, these officers being yearly appointed by the 
emperor ; but we now notice the titles of Count and Duke joined 
with those of Quaestors and Proconsuls. All the civil magistrates 
were taken from the legal profession. The law was now the most 
honorable of the professions, and the law school at Bcrytas, in I'hoo- 
nicia, had flourished since the reign of Alexander Severus. 

The Roman Empire was divided into four great praifectnres, 
which were themselves subdivided into dioceses and provinces. 
The praefectures were named that of the East, of lUyricum, of Italy, 
and of Gaul. A Praetorian Prefect had charge of each prsefectare, 
and regulated its civil government ; took care of the roads, ports, 
granaries, manufactures, coinage; was the supreme legal magis- 
trate, from whose decision there was no appeal. Rome and Con- 
stantinople had their own Pracfects, whose courts took the place of 
those of the ancient Praetors, while a considerable police force pre- 
served the quiet of each city. The magistrates of the empire were 
divided into three classes, the Illustrissimi, or illustrious; the Spec- 
tabiles, or respectable ; and the Clarissimi, or the honorable. 

Constantino also made Christianity the established religion of 
the state, and appropriated a large portion of the revenues of the 
cities to the support of the churches and the clergy. His standing 
army was very large, but the ranks were now filled chiefly by bar- 
barians, the Roman youth having lost all taste for arms. It is said 
the young men of Italy were in the habit of cutting off the fingers 
of the right hand in order to unfit themselves for military service. 

In order to support this extensive system, Constantine was forced 
to impose heavy taxes uj on his people. Every year the cm[>eror 
subscribed with his own hand, in purple ink, the indiction, or tax 
levy of each diocese, which was set up in its principal city, and 
when this proved insufficient, an additional tax, or superindiction, 
was imposed. Lands, cattle, and slaA'Cs wei*e all heavily taxed, 
and the declining agriculture of the empire was finally ruined by 
the exorbitant demands of the state. In Campania alone, once the 
most fertile part of Italy, one eighth of the whole province lay un- 
cultivated, and the condition of Gaul seems to have been no better. 
Besides this, merchants, manufacturers, mechanics, and citizens 
were taxed beyond their power of endurance, while those who fail- 
ed to pay were sliut up in i)rison. Every fourth year these taxes 
on industry were levied, a jKjriod to which the people looked for- 
ward with terror and lamentation. Gifts were also demanded from 
the cities or provinces on various occasions, such as the accession 
of an cniueror, the birtli of an emperor's heir, the free gift of the 
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city of Rome, for example, being fixed at about three hundred thou, 
sand dollars ; and, in fine, the imperial despotism reduced the peo- 
ple to want, and hastened, even more than the inroads of the bar- 
barians, the destruction of civil society. 

Constantine in his old age adopted the luxury and pomp which 
Diocletian introduced from the East ; he wore false hair of various 
colors carefully arranged, a diadem of costly gems, an<l a, robe of 
silk embroidered with flowers of gold. His family, at an earlier 
period, consisted of Crispus, a son by his first wife Minervina, and 
the three sons of Fausta, Constantinc, Constantius, and Constans. 
Besides these there were three daughters. Crispus, however, who 
was beloved by the people and the army, excited the jealousy of 
Fausta. Constantine was led to believe that his son was engaged 
in a conspiracy against his life, and Crispus was executed by his 
father's orders, together with Ca;sar Licinius, the son of Constan- 
tino's favorite sister. Helena, the aged mother of Constantine, un- 
dertook to avenge her grandson. Fausta was finally proved to be 
unfaithful to her husband, and put to death, with many of her friends 
and followers. These fearful scenes within the palace recalled to 
the Roman people the memory of Nero and Caligula. 

The three sons of Fausta were now the heirs of the throne, and, 
mth their two cousins, Dalmntius and Hannibalianns, were careful- 
ly instructed by Christian professors, Greek philosophers, and Ro- 
man jurisconsults, the emperor himself teaching them the science 
of government and of man. They also studied the art of war in 
defending the frontiers of the empire ; but no important war dis- 
turbed the last fourteen years of this reign. Constantine reigned 
thirty years, the longest period of any since Augustus; and he died 
May 22, a.d. 337, at his palace at Nicomedia, aged sixty-four years. 

Constantine, although professing the Christain faith, was not bap- 
tized until a short time before his death, when he received that sol- 
emn rite with many professions of penitence, and of a desire to lire 
in future according to the precepts of religion. He seems to have 
possessed many excellent qualities, was brave, active, and untiring, 
ruled with firmness, and gave a large portion of his time to the 
cares of state. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 



FBOM TBS DEATH OF CONBTANHNE, Jl.D. 337, TO fiOMULDB AV- 
GCSTULnB, A.D. 47G. 

This throe sons of the late emperor, Constnntine, Constantitii, 
and Constans, ns soon as their fattier was dead, pnt to death thoii 
two cousins, Hannibalianns and Dalmattna, wiih manj more of 
their relatives; onl; Galtns and Julian, the children orjnliueCon' 
stantius, being left alive. Thej then diyided the empire, a.d. 337, 
Conatantine, the elder, retaining the new capital, ConBtani receir- 
ing the ivcsiem proTinces, while to Couatantiua was left Syria and 
the East. Sapor, king of Persia, invaded the Easlem prorincea, 
and defbated (he Romans in various battles. Meanwhile a quar 
rcl broke out between Conatantine and Constans, and the former, 
having invaded his brother's provinces, was defeated and slain, 
A.D. 350. Ten years aficrward Constans was himself pnt to death 
by Mngnentius, an ambitious soldier, who at once asantned the 
name of cmpcrur. Cnnslantins mnrchod against him, hot fonnd 
that Vetrnnio, pnefoct of Illyricum, had joined him, instigated by 
the I'rineess Coiislaiiiina. lie liiinlly, liunever, del'paied Magnen. 
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tins, and deposed the aged Vetranio, and thus became the master 
of Rome. Having recalled Galliis and Julian from banishment, 
the emperor gave them the title of Caesars. Gallus proved unfit 
for public affairs, while Julian won the esteem of all men by his 
conduct and valor. He drove the Germans out of Gaul, which 
they had invaded, and even crossed the Rhine, in imitation of Ju- 
lius Cffisar. 

Constantins now became jealous of the rising fame of Julian, 
who was beloved by the Western legions, and commanded him to 
send the finest part of his army to the East. Julian prepared to 
obey, bnt the soldiers rose in revolt, proclaiming him Julian Au- 
gnstos. He sent messengers to the emperor demanding the rec- 
ognition of his election ; but war could not long be averted. Ju- 
lian abjured Christianity, which he had hitherto professed, together 
with his allegiance to the emperor, and led a small army of well- 
chosen soldiers against his rival. Meantime Constantius, in a.d. 
361, November 3d, died of a fever in Syria, while Julian entered 
Constantinople December 11th, amid the applause of the people. 
He was acknowledged emperor. He was now in his thirty-second 
year, in many particulars the most remarkable of the second Fla- 
yian familv. 

Julian had been educated by the Platonic philosophers, and re- 
solved to restore the ancient form of religion. He sacrificed to the 
pagan gods, rebuilt their temples, revived the practice of augury, 
or divination, and vainly strove to impose upon the human mind a 
superstition which it had just thrown off. In order to mortify the 
Christians, he resolved to rebuild the Temple of Jerusalem, and 
restore the Jews to their ancient scat. But some natural phenom* 
enon interposed ; the workmen were driven away by balls of fire, 
and Julian abandoned his design. 

Except this unphilosophical hostility toward the Christians, 
whose faith he had once professed, Julian seems to have made a 
sincere attempt to improve the condition of his people. He lived 
with frugality, rewarded merit, and encouraged learning, except 
where it was employed in the defense of Christianity. He was 
also successful in his wars against the Germans and the Persians, 
but at length was defeated by the latter, and was killed a.d. 363, 
June 26th. 

Jnlian affected in his dress and manners the rudeness and indif- 
ference of a philosopher, was free from vice, possessed considerable 
learning, and wrote a work of some value, in which he compared 
and studied the characters of the long line of his predecessors. 

Jovian was now proclaimed emperor by the Eastern army, and 
concluded a dishonorable peace with the Persians. Ho next pub* 

Y 
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lished an edict restoring Christianity, bat was found dead in his 
bed, A.D. 8G4. 

Valentinian was next chosen emperor, who gave the Eastern 
provinces to his brother Valens. He made Milan the seat of his 
owM government, while Valens reigned at Constantinople ; and 
the empire was from this time divided into the Eastern and the 
Western. The whole of the Western world was distressed by the 
invasion of barbarous tribes, and Valentinian now made his son 
Gratian his heir, in order to remove all donbt as to the succession. 
The Saxon pirates, meantime, harassed all the coasts of Gaul, 
while Britain was invaded by the Picts and Scots. Theodosins, 
however, defeated them, and was soon after sent to quell an insur- 
rection in Africa. This he succeeded in doing, when Valentinian 
died suddenly, a.d. 375. 

Valens, his brother, meantime had suppressed a rebellion in the 
East, led by Procopius ; and then, having become an Arian, com« 
menced a severe persecution of the orthodox, of whom no fewer 
than eighty ecclesiastics were put to death for supporting the elec- 
tion of a bishop of their own faith at Constantinople. Valens also 
succeeded in repelling the attacks of the Persians. 

In the West Valentinian had been succeeded by his sons Gratian 
and Valentinian II. The brave Theodosius, meanwhile, whose 
valor had preserved the peace of the nation, was executed by order 
of Gratian, and soon after the Huns appeared upon the Danube. 
These savages arc thought to have entered Europe from Tartaxy. 
Their faces were artificially flattened and their beards plucked out. 
They left the cultivation of their fields to the women or slayes, 
and devoted their lives to warfare. A wandering race, they built 
no cities nor houses, and never slept beneath a roof. They lived 
upon horseback. The Huns first attacked their fellow-barbarianB, 
the Ostrogoths, and made a fearful carnage, putting all the women 
and children to death. 

The Gothic nation now begged permission from the Romans to 
cross the Danube, and settle within the Roman territory. Their 
request was granted, upon condition that they should surrender all 
their arms ; but this condition was imperfectly fulfilled. The eeU^ 
ebrated Bishop Ulphilas about this time converted the Goths to 
Arianism, invented a Gothic alphabet, and infused among the Grothf 
a hatred for the Catholic faith, which served to increase their seal 
in all their future conflicts with the Romans. Ill-treated by the 
Roman commissioners who had been sent by the Emperor Valens 
to superintend tlieir settlement, the Goths marched against Con- 
stantinople. Valens wrote to Gratian for aid, and the latter, al- 
though his own dominions were harassed by the Germans, marchod 
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to the aid of his nnclc, bnt died at SirmiuiD. Valcns encountered 
Fritigem,the Gothic leader, near Adrianople, in a.d. 378, and was 
defeated and slain. Nearly the wliolo of the lioman army was 
destroyed npon this fatal field. 

Gratian now chose as his colleague Thcodosius, the son of the 
former brave commander of that name, and Tlioodosius for a time 
restored the Roman empire. He defeated the Goths, won their af- 
fections by his clemency, and induced them tu protect the frontiers 
of the Danube. Gratian was defeated and put to death, a.d. 383, 
by a usurper, Maximus, who also deprived Valentiniun II. of his 
pitmnce of Italy. Theodosiua, however, defeated the usuriter in 
A.i>. 888, and generously restored Valentinian to his throne. VaU 
entinian was murdered by a Frank, Arbogastes, in a.i>. 392, but 
Theodosius marched against him, and defeated and destroyed the 
rebels Arbogastes and Eugenius, a.d. 304. 

Theodosius the Great, who had thus reunited the empire under 
his own sway, belonged to the orthodox faith, and sought to sup- 
press Arianism, as well as many other heresies which had crept 
into the Christian Church. He was a prudent ruler, and resisted 
snccessfully the inroads of the barbarians. He divided his empire 
between his two sons, Honorius and Arcadius, the former becoming 
Emperor of the West, the latter, who was the elder, succeeding his 
father at Constantinople ; and Theodosius soon after died, lament- 
ed by his subjects. Hufinus, who became the chief minister of Ar- 
cadius, oppressed and ])lundered the Eastern eni))ire. He was uni- 
versally hated by the people. Stilicho, on the other hand, who 
also became the chief minister of Honorius, was a very different 
character. He was a brave and active commander, and restored 
the former glory of the Roman arms. His chief opponent was the 
famous Alaric, who now united the Gothic forces under his own 
command, and, having penetrated into Greece, ravaged and deso- 
lated that unhappy country. The barbarians plundered Athens, 
Corinth, Sparta, and Argos ; and those cities, once so renowned 
fur valor, seemed to offer him no resistance, so fallen was the an- 
cient spirit of the Greeks. Stilicho, however, pursued Alaric into 
Elis, and would, perhaps, have totally destroyed the barbarians had 
not the feeble Arcadius not only made peace with Alaric, but ap« 
pointed him to the command of Illyricum. Alaric, not long after, 
invaded Italy, but was defeated by his rival. In a.d. 403 he again 
invaded Italy, and was induced to retreat by a considerable bribe. 

The Emperor Honorius removed from Rome to Ravenna, where 
he believed himself more secure ; and when a new horde of barba- 
rians invaded Italy in a.d. 406, and had besieged Florence, they 
were totally defeated and destroyed by Stilicho. A portion of the 
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invaders escaped into Gaul, where they committed great ravages, 
until Constantine, the governor of Britain, was proclaimed emper- 
or, who wrested Gaul and Spain from the dominion of HoDorins. 
Tliis weak prince, in a.d. 408, consented to the murder of Stilicho. 
His new minister, Oljmpius, directed the slaughter of the families 
of the barbarians throughout Italy, a cruelty which was fearfully 
avenged. 

Alaric, the scourge of Rome, marched into Italy, and in a.d. 408 
besieged the capital. Pestilence and famine soon raged within the 
walls of Rome, until the Senate purchased a respite from their ca- 
lamitics by an enormous ransom. Honorius refused to confirm 
the treaty, and the next year Alaric once more appeared before the 
city. He took possession of Ostia, the port of Rome, reduced the 
Senate to surrender, and proclaimed Attains emperor. Honorius 
still refusing to yield to his demands, Alaric resolved to punish 
Rome for the vices of its emperor. The sack of that city now 
followed, one of the most fearful tragedies in history. 

No foreign enemy had appeared before the gates of Rome since 
the invasion of Hannibal, until Alaric made his successful inroad 
into Italy. The city still retained all that magnificence with which 
it had been invested by the emperors. The Colosseum, the baths, 
the aqueducts, the palaces of the Senators, the public gardens, and 
the ancient temples, still remained ; but its people were lost in 
luxury and vice. Learning was no longer respected among them, 
the gamester or the cook being more esteemed than philosophers or 
poets ; and the luxurious Senators passed their lives in frivolous 
and degrading amusements. The indolent people were maintained 
by n daily distribution of bread, baked in the public ovens; and 
oil, wine, and bacon were also provided for them during a part of 
the year. The public baths were open to the people, and for a 
small copper coin they might enter tliose scenes of luxury where 
the walls were incrusted with precious marble, and perpetual 
streams of hot water flowed from silver tubes. From the bath 
they passed to the Circus, where, although the combats of gladia- 
tors liad been supi)ressed by Christian princes, a succession of 
amusements was still provided. In this manner the luxurious no- 
bles and j)cople of Home passed their tranquil, inglorious lives. 

The wealth of the capital was such as might well attract the 
barbarous invader. The palaces of the Senators were filled with 
gold and silver ornaments, and the churches had been enriched by 
tlic contributions of pious worshipers. Many of the nobles pos- 
sessed estates which produced several hundred thousand dollars a 
year, and the wealth of the world was gathered within the walls of 
its capital. 
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We have no means of estimating accurately the population of 
Rome. Its walls embraced a circuit of twenty-one miles, and it 
is probable that nearly a million of pcoi)le were contained within 
the walls and the suburbs. 

Sach was the condition of Rome when it was about to fall before 
the arms of the barbarians. August 24th, a.d. 410, Alaric ap- 
proached the city, and the gates being opened to him by some 
Gothic slaves, his troops began at night a fearful scene of pillage 
and destruction. Men, women, and children were involved in a 
general massacre; nobles and plebeians suifered under a common 
f&te. The Goths, as they entered, set fire to the houses in order 
to light their path, and the flames consumed a large part of the 
city. Great numbers of the citizens were driven away in hordes to 
be sold as slaves ; others escaped to Africa, or to the islands on the 
coast of Italy, where the Goths, having no ships, were unable to fol- 
low them. But Alaric, who was an Arian, spared the churches of 
Rome, and was anxious to save the city from destniction. From 
this time, however, a.d. 410, began that rapid decay which soon 
conyerted Rome into a heap of ruins. 

Alaric, after six days given to plunder, marched out of the city 
to the southern part of Italy, where he died. His body was buried 
under the waters of a rivulet, which w as turned from its course in 
order to prepare his tomb ; and, the waters being once more led 
back to their channel, the captives who had performed the labor 
were put to death, that the Romans might never discover the re- 
mains of their Gothic scourge. 

The brother of Alaric, Adolphus, who succeeded him, was mar- 
ried to the Princess Placidia, and now became the chief ally of 
Honorius. He restored Gaul to the empire, but was murdered 
while upon an expedition into Spain. Wallia, the next Gothic 
king, reduced all Spain and the eastern part of Gaul under the 
yoke of the Visigoths. The empire of the West was now rapidly 
dismembered. The Franks and Burgundians took possession of 
Graul. Britain, too, was from this time abandoned by the Romans, 
and was afterward, in a.d. 448, overran and conquered by the An- 
gles and the Saxons, and thus the two great races, the English 
and the French, began, 

Arcadius, the Eastern emperor, governed by his minister, the 
eunuch Eutropius, and by the Empress Eudoxia, was led into many 
cruelties ; and St. Chrysostom, the famous bishop and orator, was 
one of the illustrious victims of their persecutions. Arcadius died 
in A.D. 408, and was succeeded by the young Theodosius, who was 
controlled in all his measures by his sister Pulcheria, and for forty 
^-ears Pulchepa I'ulcd the E^st with uncommon ability. Jlonorius 
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died in a.d. 423, when Yalentinian III., son of Flacidia, his sister, 
was made Emperor of the West. He was wholly governed by his 
mother, and thus Placidia and Fulcheria ruled over the civilized 
world. 

The Vandals, who had settled in the province of Andalusia, in 
Spain, were invited into Africa by Count Boniface, who had been 
led into this act of treachery by the intrigues of his rival ^tias. 
Genseric, the Vandal king, conquered Africa, although Boni&ce, 
repenting of his conduct, endeavored to recover the province ; and 
thus Italy was now threatened on the south lay the Vandal power, 
in Africa. 

The Huns, meantime, who had been detained upon the upper 
side of the Danube, now crossed that river, being united under the 
control of Attila, and became the terror of the civilized world. 
Attila first threatened an attack upon the Eastern empire, but at 
length turned his arms against the West. He was defeated by 
^tius and the Visigoths in a.d. 451, but the next year he invaded 
Italy, demanded the Princess Honoria in marriage, and destroyed 
many of the Italian cities. He spared the city of Rome, however, 
and finally died in a.d. 453. His death alone saved the empire 
from complete ruin. 

Valentinian III., who had put to death the brave commander 
^tius, was murdered by the patrician Maximus in a.d. 455. The 
Vandals now besieged and plundered Rome, and sold many thou- 
sands of the citizens as slaves. Avitus, a Gaul, next became em- 
peror by the influence of Theodoric, king of the Visigoths, but was 
soon deposed by Count Ricimer, and was followed by Majorian, a 
man of merit, who endeavored to reform the nation. Ho died in 
a.d. 461. Count Ricimer then declared Severus emperor, but was 
forced to apply for aid against the Vandals to the court of Conr 
stantinople, where Leo was now emperor. Leo appointed Anthe- 
mins to the throne of the West, and sent an army against the Van- 
dals in Africa, which was totally defeated. Ricimer then deposed 
Anthemius, and declared Olybrius emperor ; but both Ricimer and 
Olybrius died in a.d. 472. Leo next appointed Julius Nepos his 
colleague. Glycerins, an obscure soldier, made an effort to obtain 
the throne, but yielded to Nepos, and became Bishop of Salona. 
Orestes, who had succeeded Count Ricimer as commander of the 
barbarian mercenaries, deprived Nepos of his throne ; and Nepos, 
having fled into Dalmatia, was executed by his old rival Glycerins. 

Orestes gave the throne to his son Romulus, to whom he also 

gave the title of Augustus, which was aftenvard changed by com« 

mon consent to Augustulus. But Odoacer, the leader of the Ger- 

^n tribes, put Orestes to death, sent Augnstnlus into benishmenL 
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with a pension for his support, and, having abolished tlio title of 
emperor, in a.d. 476 declared himself King of Italy. 

Komulus Augustus was the last emperor of the West, and Injro 
the name of the founder of the monarchy as well as of the empire, 
a singular circumstance. 

In thb manner fell the Roman Empire, a noble fabric, wliich its 
founder hoped would endure forever. Its destruction, however, 
gave rise to the various kingdoms and states of modern Europe, 
and thus civilization and Christianity, which might have remained 
confined to the shores of the Mediterranean, have been spread ovei 
a laige portion of the world. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

ROMAN LITBEATURE UNDER THE EMPIRE. A.D. 14--476. 

Roman literature, which had risen to its highest excellence un- 
ler Augustus, declined rapidly under his successors, and was final« 
ly lost with the fall of the Western empire. The language was no 
longer pure, and neither prose nor poetry retained the harmony and 
elegance of the Augustan age. A certain sadness and discontent, 
which marks all the later literature, forms also a striking contrast 
with the cheerful tone of the earlier writers. Every part of the 
empire, however, abounded with men of letters, and a high degree 
of mental cultivation seems every where to have prevailed. 

Epic poetry continued to flourish, and Virgil found many imita- 
tors. The best epic writer of this period was M. Annssus Lucanus, 
who was bom at Corduba, in Spain, in the year a.d. 38. Lucan 
was educated at Rome under the Stoic Cornntus, and was intro- 
duced by his uncle Seneca to the Emperor Nero. Having for a 
time enjoyed the patronage of Nero, he at length became the ob- 
ject of his jealousy and hatred, was accused of having taken part 
in Piso's conspiracy, and was condemned to death. He was allow- 
ed, as a favor, to put an end to his own life, and thus died, a.d. 65. 
Although so young, for he was scarcely twenty-seven years of age, 
Lucan, besides several shorter poems, produced the Pliarsalia, an 
epic, of which he finished only ten books : it relates the wars be- 
tween Caesar and Pompey, and contains many fine thoughts and 
striking images. He evidently prefers Pompey to Csesar, and pos- 
sessed a strong love for liberty, which lends vigor to his verses. 
His language is pure, his rhythm often harmonious, but he never 
attains the singular delicacy and sweetness of his master, Virgil. 

C. Silius Italicus, the place of whosa birth is unknown, also lived 
during the reign of Nero, and was Consul in the year a.d. 68. He 
was a Stoic, and put an end to his own life in the year a.d. 100, 
when he was about seventy-five years of age. His poem, the Punica, 
is an account of the second Punic War in verse, and is chiefly val- 
uable to the historical student. He had little inventive power, and 
takes but a low rank in poetry. 

P. Papinius Statius, the son of the teaclier of the Emperor Do- 

mitian, was carefully educated at Rome, and became renowned at 

an early age for his poetical talents. He spent the last years of his 

*fe at Naples, which was also the place of his birth, and died there 
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in the year a.d. 96. He wrote the Thebais, in twelve parts ; the 
Achilleis, in two books ; the Sylvir, a collection of i)oems ; a trag- 
edy, and other works. He seems to have borrowed much from ear- 
lier Greek writers, but was possessed of considerable poetical ferror. 

Claudius Claudianus, who lived under Theodosius the Great and 
his two sons, was probably born and educated at Alexandria, but 
we know little of his history. He came to Kome about a.i>. 31)5, 
and, under the patronage of Stilicho, rose to a high position in the 
state. The time and place of his death are unknown. His chief 
works were, I. Kaptus Proserpinse, an unfinished poem in three 
parts; 2. Gigantomachia, another unfinished work; 3. De Bello 
Gildonico, of which we possess only the first book ; and, 4. De Bel- 
lo Gretico, in which the poet sings the victory of Stilicho over Alaric 
at Follentia. His poems have a rude vigor which sometimes strikes 
the attention, but are chiefly valued for the light they throw upon 
the Gothic wars. They are marked by many faults of taste. 

Lyric poetry was little cultivated at Rome after the death of 
Horace; but satire, which was peculiar to the Romans, reached 
its highest excellence under the empire. Juvenal is still the mas- 
ter of this kind of writing, although he has been imitated by Boileao, 
Pope, and Johnson ; and his contemporary Persius was also a writer 
of great power. 

Aulas Persius Flaccus was born at Yolaterras, in Etruria, in the 
year a.d. 84, of a distinguished family of the equestrian rank. He 
was educated at Rome under the best masters, particularly under 
the Stoic Comutus, with whom he lived in close friendship, as well 
as with Lucan, Seneca, and the most distinguished men of his time. 
He died at the early age of twenty-eight, leaving behind him six 
satires and a brief preface. Persius possessed a generous, manly 
character, was the foe of every kind of vice, and formed one of that 
graceful band of writers who maintained their independence undei 
the terrors of a despotic government. 

. Decimus Junius Juvenalis, of whose life we have few particulars, 
was bom at Aquinum a.d. 38 or 40, and came up to Rome, where 
he at first studied eloquence with great ardor, but at length gave 
himself wholly to satirical writing. He offended Domitian by his 
satires, it is said, and was sent by that emperor to the extreme bound- 
ary of Egypt, where he died of grief and exile; but scarcely any fact 
in the history of this great man has been perfectly ascertained. 

We possess sixteen satires of Juvenal, the last of which, however, 
jB of doubtful authenticity. These satires are full of noble appeals 
to the purest emotions of virtue, and of severe rebukes for triumph- 
ant vice. Juvenal's language is often harsh and his taste impure ; 
but his ideas ai^e so elevated, his perception of truth, honor, and 
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jastico so clear, that ho seldom fails to win the attention of his 
readers. 

Epigrams seem to have been a favorite mode of expressing 
Ihought at the court of Augustus, and almost every eminent Roman 
from the time of Cicero has left one or more of these brilliant trifles 
behind him. M. Valerius Martialis, the chief of the epigrammatists, 
was bom about a.d. 40, at Bibilis, in Spain, from whence he came 
to Rome, when about twenty, to perfect his education. Here he 
lived for thirty-five years, engaged in poetical pursuits, and patron- 
ized by Titus and Domitian. He seems finally to have returned 
to his native land, where he was living in the year a.d. 100. His 
poems are about fifteen hundred in number, divided into fourteen 
books, and arc altogether original in their design. They are al- 
ways witty, often indecent, and contain mnny personal allusions 
which can not now be understood. Martial is one of the most gift- 
ed of the Roman writers. 

The practice of writing epigrams was preserved until a very late 
period. Seneca, Pliny the younger, Hadrian, and many others, 
were fond of composing them ; and in modem times the epigram 
hns been a favorite kind of poetry with most good writers. 

Phaedrus, who lived under Augustus and Tiberius, wrote pleas- 
ing fables. Calphurnius and Ausonius imitated Yirgil*s bucolics, 
and fragments of many other poets are preserved, whom we can not 
mention here. 

Historical writers also abounded under the empire. Velleius 
Paterculus, an excellent historian descended from a patrician fam- 
ily, was bom about B.C. 19. He was the friend and flatterer of Ti- 
berius, and rose, in consequence, to several high ofSces. He was 
Quaestor in perhaps a.d. 7, and Pnetor in a.d. 15. His Htstaricos 
Romance, two books of which remain, is an abridgment of the his- 
tory of the world, written in a clear and pleasing style, and is, in 
general, trustworthy. He flatters his benefactors, Augustus and 
Tiberius, but his fine tribute to the memory of Cicero shows that ha 
felt a strong sympathy with that chief of the Republicans. 

Valerius Maximus, who also lived under Tiberius, wrote a con- 
siderable work, composed of remarkable examples of virtue, and 
other anecdotes, collected from Roman or foreign history. He had 
plainly a just conception of moral purity, although he dedicates hif 
book to Tiberius. His style is inflated and tasteless, but the woik 
is not without interest. 

Next after Valerius arose Tacitus, the chief of the imperial prose 
writers. Tacitus, a plebeian by birth, was born at Interamna. The 
year of his birth is not known, but must have lain between a.d. 47 
and a.d. 61. Tacitus served in the army under Vespasian and 
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Titas. He rose to many honors in tho state, but in a.d. 89 left 
Rome, together with his wife, the dnnglitcr of tho excellent Agric- 
ola. He returned thither in a.d. 97, and was made Consul by the 
Emperor Nerva. His death took place, no doubt, after a.d. 117. 
So few are the particulars that remain of the life of this eminent 
man ; bat the disposition and sentiments of Tacitus may be ])lainly 
discovered in his writings. He was honest, candid, a sincere lover 
of virtne. He lamented incessantly tho fall of tho old republic, and 
does not spare Augustas or Tiberius, whom ho believed to bo its 
destroyers. Like Juvenal, whom he resembled in the severity of 
his censnre as well as tho greatness of his powers, Tacitus wrote 
in a sad, desponding temper of mind, as if he foresaw the swift de- 
cline of his countr}'. 

His style is wholly his own — concise, obscure, strong, forever 
arousing the attention. He could never have attained the easy 
elegance of Livy, and he never tells a story with the grace of that 
nneqnalcd narrator, but he has more vigor in his descriptions, more 
reality in his characters. 

The life of his father-in-law Agricola is one of the most delight- 
ful of biographies. His account of the Germans was a silent satire 
upon the corrupt condition of the Roman state. The Historiai-um 
Libri is a history of his own nge, from tho full of Galba to the death 
of Domitian, and was probably designed to embrace the reigns of 
Nerva and Trajan. A small portion only of this work is preserved. 
Tho Annates rclato the history of Rome from tho death of Augus- 
tas to that of Nero, but are also imperfect. A treatise upon tho 
orators is also attributed to the historian. Tacitus and Juvcnnl 
are tho last great names in Roman literature. 

Quintus Curtius Rufus, an interesting writer, who lived perhaps 
under Claudius or Tiberius, his true period being uncertain, wrote, 
in ten books, an account of the exploits of Alexander the Great. 
He was succeeded by C. Suetonius Tranquil I us, who came to Rome 
daring the reign of Domitian, and there studied rhetoric and gram- 
mar. Under Hadrian ho fell into disgrace and went into exile : the 
period of his death is unknown. Suetonius wrote the lives of the 
twelve Csesars, ending with Domitian. His language is good, and 
he paints with uncommon minuteness the vices as well as the vir- 
tues of his subjects ; ho abounds, too, in particulars which throw 
light upon the manners of the Romans. Suetonius also wrote sev- 
eral short treatises, while various biographies have been attributed 
to him which probably belong to inferior writers- 

L. Anuffius Florus, who perhaps lived under Trajan, wrote an 
epitome of Roman history. Justin, whose period is unknown, 
wrote or abridged from an earlier author, T^'o^w^ a history of tho 
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thor possessed an intellect of almost nneqnaled activity. His 
nephew, the younger Pliny, who lived nnder Trajan, and was the 
favorite correspondent of that emperor, is remembered for his agree- 
able letters, and the purity and dignity of his character. 

Grammatical studies and critical writings also afforded employ^ 
ment for many intelligent Romans ; and every part of the empire 
seems to have been filled with cultivated men, who, possessing wealth 
and leisure, gave themselves to literary studies. Aulus Gellius, one 
Df the best known of the grammarians, lived during the period of 
the Antonines. His Nodes Atticce is a critical work in twenty 
books, in which he discusses many questions in language, philoso* 
phy, and science. He seems to have passed his life in traveling 
over Italy and Greece, collecting materials for this work, and, 
wherever he goes ho never fails to meet with agreeable, intelligent 
friends, who delight, like himself, in improving conversation. 

Aurclius Macrobius, another well-known grammarian, lived dnr« 
ing the fifth century. His Commentary on the Dream of Scipio 
is full of the scientific speculations of his age. His Saturnalia con^ 
tains many extracts from the best Roman writers, with criticisms 
upon them, in which he detects the plagiarisms of Virgil, and ob- 
serves the faults as well as the beauties of the orators and poets of 
Rome. The works of other grammarians have been preserved or 
are partly known to us, among which are those of Servius, Festus, 
Priscianus, and Isidorus. 

The study of tlie law, too, flourished in uncommon excellence un- 
der the emperors, and nearly two thousand legal works were con- 
densed in the Digests of Justinian, few of which belonged to tho 
Republican period. Under Augustus and Tiberius, Q. Antistins 
Labco founded the famous school of tho Proculians. He left four 
hundred volumes upon legal subjects. His rival, C. Ateius Capito, 
founded the school of the Sabinians, and was also a profuse writer. 
Under Hadrian, Salvius Julianus prepared the Edictum Peryyettntvi, 
about the year a.d. 132, which condensed all the edicts of former 
magistrates into a convenient code. Papinianus, Ulpianus, and 
Paulus were also celebrated for their legal writings. The only 
complete legal work, however, which we possess from this period, 
is a Commentary by Gaius, who lived probably under Hadrian. 
This valuable treatise was discovered in the year 1816 by the his- 
torian Nicbuhr, in the library of Verona. It contains a clear ac- 
CDiint of tljc i)rincii)lcs of tho Roman law, and the Institntes of Jus- 
tinian arc little more than a transcript of those of Gains. 

Various medical writers also belong to the Imperial period, tho 
most hn])ortant of whom is A. Cornelius Celsus. Works on ngri- 
culturo were also written by Columella, Palladius, and others, which 
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serve to show ibe decline of that pursuit among tho Romans, Ge- 
ography, mathematics, nnd architeclnro wero aUo cultivated j buT 
of most of theae scientilic authors only Ihc namo is preserved. 
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defeated by Octavian in 
the battle of Actium, 
268, 269; is again de- 
feated at Alexandria, 
269; stabs himself, 269. 

ApoUonia, besieged by 
rhilip V. of Macedon, 
107. 

Appellation 121. 

Appius Claudius, 33, 40. 

Appius Claudius Cascus, 
06 ; his son, 69. 

Appuleius, 349. 

Apulia, 4. 

AtiusD Sexta?, battle at, 
171. 

Aquillius, M'., Consul, sup- 
prcHsos the Second Ser- 
vile War in Sicily, 172 : 
is defeated, and made 
prisoner by Mithridates, 
183. 

Arabia Felix invaded by 
Trajan, 308. 

Arabia I'etraia made n 
Koman province, 303. 

ArcadiuR, son of Theodo- 
sius, 339 ; his cruelties, 
341. 

Archelaufl defeated at Chee- 
ronea, ISS; and again at 
Orcliomenos, 189. 

Archimedes, 93, 94. 

Ariobarzanes expelled from 
Cappadocia, 187 ; re 
iitored, 188 ; again ex- 
pelled, 188 ; restored to 
his kingdom, 213. 

Ariovistiis defeated by Cie- 
ear, 230. 



BRUTUS. 

Arisiobulus earrenden to 
Pompey,2l2,213. 

Armenia, Pompey in, 212. 

Arminius, 291. 

Army, Roman, constitu- 
tion of, 12-i. 

Artaxata, submission of 
Mithridates at, 212. 

As (weight), 19. 

Ascanius, I^nd of^ 8. 

Asculum, revolt at, 178. 

Asturcs conquered by Au- 
gustus, 29L 

AteUanee Fabvla^ 2iS. 

Athenio, leader of slayes in 
Sicily, 172 ; defeated and 
slain by Catalus, 172. 

Athens, 107 ; declares 
against Kome, 188. 

Attains Philometor, 147. 

Attila invades Italy, 842. 

Augurs, 18, 57. 

Augusta Emerita (Merida) 
founded by Augustus, 
291. 

Aurelian, Emperor, 3£5. 

Ausonius, 346. 

Autronius Psetus, P., 218. 

Avidius Cassius defeats 
the Parthians, 315. 

B. 

Babylon captured by Tra 
jan, 308. 

Balearic Slingers, 124 

Barcochab, 312. 

Belgic War, 230. 

Bibulus,M.,216,226. 

Boadicea, 302. 

Boii finally conquered and 
slaughtered, 114. 

Bononia (Bologna), colony 
at, 114. 

Bosporus, Cimmerian, 211. 

Brcnnus, 45, 46, 47. 

Brigantium taken by Cse- 
sar, 224 

Bruttii, 4. 

Britain, first invasion by 
Cffisar, 231 ; second in- 
vasion, 232. 

Bnitup, I)., put to death at 
Aquileia, 256. 

Brutas, L. Junius, 23-25 ; 
his death, 26. 

Brutus, M. Junius, Prajtor, 
conspires with ('assius 
and otlier.^ to assassinate 
Caj^ar, 249 ; retires to 
Macedonia, 253 ; goes to 



CJESAR. 

Athens, and ooUecti aa 
army, 257, 258 ; plun. 
ders Lycia, 258; croeses 
over into Thraoe, IKSS; 
defeated by Octavian at 
Philippi, 261 ; slays him- 
self, 261. 

C. 

CiecUiu8,Q.,274 

Caesar Augusta (Saragos- 
sa) founded by Augus- 
tus, 291. 

Cesar, Augustus, his con- 
duct of the empire, %6 ; 
extent of his empire, 
289 ; his goyemment, 
289 ; decree against celi- 
bacy, 289; his protection, 
the PrsBtorian Guard, 
290; army, navy, and 
revenues, 290 ; plots 
against his life, 290; his 
military enteriwise8,291; 
domestic misfortunes, 
291-^3 ; his death, 293 ; 
personal appearance, 
294 

Cffisar,Caiu8 Caligala,293; 
succeeds Tiberius, 299 ; 
death of. 800. 

CsBsar, Caius Julias, early 
life, 214, 215; Qunstor, 
215 ; .£dUe, 216 ; re- 
stores statues and tro- 
phies of Marius, 216 ; 
Propraetor in Spidn, 224; 
his conquests there, 224 ; 
Consul, 225; forms cabal 
with Pompey and Cras« 
BUS (Ist Triumvirate), 
225 ; carries Agrarian 
Law, 225; supports Pom- 
pey, and gives him Us 
only daughter Julia la 
marriage, 225 ; diToroes 
his wife, 22G ; obtains 
command in Gaul, 226 ; 
1st campaign in Gaul, 
229; 2d, 230; 8d, 230; 
4th, 231; 5th, S82; 6th, 
282; 7th, 233; 8th, 284; 
rivalry of Pompey, S87- 
8-9 ; returns to Italy, 
210; quarters at Raven- 
na, 240; ordered to dis- 
band his army, 2^; re- 
fuses, and crosses the 
Rubicon, 241 ; enters 
Kome, 242; ocHiqiien his 
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CLAUDIUa 

Claadias, M. Aurelitu, Em- 
peror, 325. 

Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, 
meets M. Antony at Tar- 
BOfl, 262-3 ; attracts him 
to Alexandria, 263 ; is de- 
serted for Octavia, 265; 
again attracts Antony, 
who returns with her to 
Alexandria, 267 ; war 
declared a^nst her by 
the Senate, 268 ; defeat- 
ed with Antony at Acti- 
um, 2GS; deceives An- 
tony, but fails to deceive 
Octavian, 269; kills ber- 
self, 269. 

Clients, 12. 

Clodiua Albinus, 319. 

Clodius Pulcher, P., profii- 
gato conduct of, 226 ; 
tribune, 227 ; procures 
the banishment of Cic- 
cros227; killed by Milo, 
238. 

Clusium besiegod, 4& 

Cocceius Nerva, 298, 299 ; 
emperor, 306w 

Cohorts, 123. 

Collatia, CJollatinus, 16b 

Colonies, Uoman,43. 

Colosseum, tho, 303. 

Columellis 36(). 

Comitia Ccnturiata^ 20, 
120. 

Comitia Curiata., 12, 20, 
120. 

Comitia Trihuta^ 18, 20, 
I'il. 

Constantino proclaimed 
Augustus, 330 ; cmper 
or, 331 ; removes the 
capital to Constantino- 
ple, 332 ; his character, 
335. 

Constantios, 328; empe- 
ror, 329. 

Consuls, duties of, 118. 

Corfinium, new republic 
at, ITS. 

Corinth captured, and 
bm-nt, 138. 

Coriolanus, C. Marciu8,32 ; 
banished from Kome,32 ; 
invades Rome at the 
head of a Volacian army, 
32 ; 8i)arcs the city, 33 ; 
hid dentil, 33. 

Cornelia, mothor of the 
Gracchi, 149, 160. 

Cornelia, daughter of Cin 



DBCKMTIRATB. 

na, married to Caear, 
214; her death, 215. 

Cornelia Leges, 18C. 

Comelii, slaves so called, 
195. 

ComeliuB Frooto, 314 

C(H«ica and Sardinia form- 
ed into a Roman prov- 
ince, 77. 

Corsica, revolt in, 115. 

Cotta, O. AureliuB, lawyer, 
21& 

Cotta, L. Aareliu8.2ia 

Cotta, M. Anrelius, de- 
feated by liithridates, 
906. 

Qrassus, P. Licinine, 147. 

Crassos, M. Lidnias, Fr»- 
tor, appointed to com- 
mand the army against 
the GbidiatoTs, 202 ; de- 
feats and i^ys Sparta- 
cos, 203; Consul with 
I\)mpey, 203 ; forms Ist 
Triumvirate with Cnsar 
and Pompey, 225 ; meets 
Casar and Pompey at 
Luca, 236; second Coo- 
solsfaip with Fbmpey, 
236 ; Ills command in 
Syria, 236 ; crosses the 
Euphrates, 237; defeat- 
ed and killed, 237. 

Cremona besieged, 113. 

Cretan Archers {SagUta- 
rtO, 124 

Ctesiphon captured by 
Trajan, 30a 

Curiee, 12. 

Cnriatii, IS. 

Corius, M'., defeats Pyr- 
Thus, 66. 

Curtius, M., l^oid of, 53. 

Cui ules MoffistrattUf 117. 

D. 

Dacia made a Roman 
province, 308L 

Dacians cross the Danube, 
305. 

Decebalus, 306; demands 
tribute, 307 ; his defeat, 
308. 

Decemvirate, 36 ; Decem- 
viri appointed, 37; their 
tyranny, 37 ; the Twelve 
Table-s 38 ; Decemviri 
continue in office, cS ; 
they assassinate Licinius 
Dentatus, 38 ; Vlrginial 



■TRCBCAIIS. 

slain by her fiither to 
save her from the De- 
cemvir Appins Claadiufli 
39 ; resignatioa of the 
Decemvin, 89 ; and elec 
tlon of 10 Tribunes, 40. 

Dedua Mus, P., self-sacri- 
fice, 65; and ci his sod, 
50. 

Decuriones, 123. 

Deiotarus, tetrardh of Ga- 
latia,213. 

Delatores, 297, 303. 

Demetrius of Pharos, T9. 

Dictator, 28 (note), 61. 

Dictetorship, 118; revived 
bySiiIla,194 

Didius JnUantis, Emperor, 
319. 

Diocletian, Emperor, 827 ; 
selects MaTimian for his 
coUeagae, 328; defeats 
the Persians, 320. 

DolabeUa, Cn., aeoued of 
extortion, 2li6; puts an 
end to his life, 9{». 

Domitian, rdgn of, 305t, 

Drama, Roman, 272. 

DrtisuB, VL Livius, 15% 
150. 

Drosus, 291 ; sent to Gei^ 
many)296; receives the 
tribunitian power, 997; 

Soisoned by his wife, 
.>8. 
Dnisns, M. livios, son of 
the opponmt of C Grao 
ehus, elected a THbone, 
endeavors to obtafai the 
Roman franchise for the 
Allies, 176 ; atwasahMk 
ted, 17& 

E. 

Ebnrones, revolt of fhO| 
232. 

Egypt, condition cA 10T» 
under Augustus, W8. 

Elagabalns, Emperor, 82& 

Enna (Servile War), I4eu 
7. 

Ennins, Q., 273. 

tikiuestiian Order, 168. 

Etmria, 2. 

Etruscans, their name. 
language, origin, and 
portions of Italy occu* 
pied by them, 6, 6 : wars 
with the, 43; defeated, 
68; in leagno with the 
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EUHBNBS. 
Umbrians, 59 ; defeated 
at J^ke Vadimoj 60. 

Eumenes, king of Perga- 
moB, obtaioB Mysia, 
Lydia, and part of Ca- 
rta, 112. 

EunuB (Servile War), 14C, 
147. 

Eutropius, 343. 

F. 

Fabia Gens and tlie Veien- 
iines, 33. 

Fabiu8, lieutenant, defeat- 
ed by Mithridate?, 208. 

Fabius Maximum, Q., ap- 
pointed Dictator, and to 
the command - in - chief 
against llannibal, 87 ; 
styled the Cunctator^ or 
" Lingerer," 87 ; obtains 
Tarentum, 96. 

Fabius Pictor, Q., 282. 

Fabius Sanga, Q., 220. 

Falerii earrenders to the 
Romans, 44. 

Faustina, wife of Antonl 
DU8 Plus, 316. 

Fescennine songs, 276. 

Fetiales^ 15. 

FidentB taken and de- 
stroyed, 43. 

Fbnbria defeated, slays 
himself, 189. 

Flaccus, Aulua Persins, 
846. 

Flamens, 13. 

Flamininas, L., act of cru- 
elty of, 127. 

Flaminlnus, T. Quinctlus, 
appointed to the com- 
mand against Philip Y., 
whose army is defeated 
in the battle of Gynos- 
oephaln, 109 ; proclaims 
the independence of 
Greece, 109; withdraws 
the Roman garrisons 
from all the towns of 
Greece, and returns to 
Italy. 109. 

Flaminius, C, defeats the 
Insabres, 79 ; is defeated 
by Hannibal near Lake 
lYasimenus, and slain, 
86. 

Florian, Emperor, 326. 

Florus, Jj. AnniBus, 347. 

Fossa Mariana, 170. 

Frentanl, 3. 



GOTHS. 

Fulvia (mistress of Q. Cu- 
riup), 219. 

Fulvia, wife of M. Antony, 
conspires against him, 
263; is driven out of 
Rome, and defeated at 
Perusia, 263 ; dies at 
Sicyon, 264. 

Fulvius Nobilior, M., be- 
sieged and captures the 
town of Ambracia, IIL 

a 

Gabii, 2S 

Gabinius, A. , Tribune, 210. 

Gaius, 350. 

Galatia, 106. 

Galatians attacked by On. 
Manlius Yulso, defeated 
in two battles, and com- 
pelled to sue for peace, 
112. 

Galba, Scr. Sulpicius, his 
treachery, 144 ; succeeds 
Nero, 302. 

Galerius, 328; emperor, 
329. 

Gallia Cisalpina, 2. 

Gallsecians, 114 

Gallieniifl, Emperor, 325. 

Gallus, Emper(»:, 324. 

Gaul, Ctesar^s wars in, 
229-234; under Augus- 
tus), 287 ; insurrection in, 
297. 

Gauls in Italy, 6; (Insu 
bres) conquered, 79. 

Gellius, Aulns, 360. 

Gentes, Roman, 12. 

Germanicus adopted by 
Tiberius, 293 ; quells a 
mutiny on the Rhine, 
296; his German cam- 
paigns, 296; his death, 
296. 

Getfl, son of Septimius, 
killed by Carac^ 321. 

Glabrin, M. Acilius, 809. 

Glaucia, fellow-demagogue 
of Satuminus, pelted to 
death with tiles by the 
mob, 175. 

Gordian, Emperor, 324. 

Goths (Senones) besiege 
Clusium, 45 ; march 
against Rome, 46; battle 
of the AUia, 46 ; Rome 
destroyed, 4o ; theCapi 
tol besieged, 46; Capitol 
saved, 47; Goths re 



HANNIBAL, 
pulsed and destroyed, 
47 ; invade the Empire, 
324. 

Gracchi, 148-160. 

Gracchus, Caius Sempro 
nius (the Tribune), re- 
turns from Sardinia, 
157 ; elected Tribune, 
ir>7 ; his legal reforms, 
167. 158 ; opposed by M. 
Livms Drusus, 169 ; mur- 
dered, 160. 

GracchuH, Tib. Sempronius 
(father of the Tribunes), 
subdues Spain, 116. 

Gracchus, Tib. Sempronius 
(the Tribune), (^unstot 
in Spain, 145; at the 
siege of Carthage, 149 ; 
elected Tribune, 160; in- 
troduces Agrarian Law, 
150, 151 ; his murder, 
162. 

GrsQcia, Magna, 6, 60. 

Greece under Augustus, 

i:s8. 

Greek colonies in Italy, 8. 

H. 

Hadrian, Emperor, 809; 
journey through hifl 
provinces, 310; his Edic 
turn Perpetuumy 811; 
builds a villa at Tibur, 
312. 

Hamilcar, a Carthaginian 
officer, excites Gauls and 
Ligurians against Ro- 
mans, 113. 

Hamilcar Barca, 76 ; re- 
lieves LilybsBum and 
Drepanum, 76 ; con- 
quests in Spain, 80 ; 
deatli,80. 

Hannibal elected to suc- 
ceed Hasdrubal, 60; first 
campaigns in Spain, 80; 
besi^ies and takes Sa- 
guntum, 80, 81 ; crosses 
tiie Iberus and the Fjn^ 
enees with a large army, 
83; reaches the Rhone, 
83 ; crosses the Alps, 88 : 
encamps in the plains ox 
the Po, among the Insa 
bres, 84; reduces tlie 
Tauiinians, 84 : defeats 
the army of Scipio near 
the Ticinus, 84 ; defeats 
combined army of Scipie 
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and Lonf^iis near the 
Trebia, 84 ; nuirch&i 
thruugh Liguria to the 
Arno, 86 ; defeats C. 
Flaniinius at Lake Tra- 
Fiinenu3, S6 ; eludes Q. 
Fabiug and defeats Mi- 
nuciik*, 87; annihilated 
an hnmon.»e Koman amiy , 
at Cannse, 88 ; marcnes 
into Saninium and Cam- 
pania, and obtains Ca- 
pua, 89 ; his rapid 
marches, 92 ; campaigns 
of 11.0. 215-213, 92, 93 ; 
obtains Tarentum, 93 ; 
marches up to the walls 
of Kome, but is unable 
to take the city, 95 ; 
loses Capua, 96 ; loees 
Salapia,96; destroys the 
army of Cn. Fulvias at 
Herdonea, 96 ; loses Ta- 
rentum, 96 ; is recalled 
from Italy, 104 ; defeat- 
ed by Scipio near Zama, 
104 ; is protected by An- 
tiochus, after whose de- 
feat at Magnesia he es- 
capes, and is received by 
Prusias, king of Bithyn- 
ia, 111 ; is demanded by 
Kome, takes poison, and 
dies, 131,132. 

Ilanno, in command of 
Carthaginian fleet, de- 
feated by Lutatius Catu- 
luf, T6. 

Hafjdrubal succeeds Ha- 
milcar, 80 ; founds New 
Carthage, 80 ; assassi- 
nated, 80. 

llasdrubal, brother of 
Hannibal, marches from 
Spain into Italy, 97 ; is 
defeated on the Metau- 
rufi, and slain, 98. 

Tlastati, 12i, 123. 

Ilelvetii defeated by Cce- 
aar, 229. 

Hcmican-^, 59. 

Herodcs Atticus, 314. 

Hiero, king of Syracuse, 
69 ; besieges Messana, 
70; is defeated by the 
Komans, and makes 
peace, 70 ; his death, 
93. 

llirtius, A., ('onsul, defeats 
Antony at Mutina, but is 
slain, 255. 



JUGURTHA. 

Ilispania Citerior and Ul- 
terior, 114. 

UonoriuB, son of Theodo- 
sius, 339. 

Uoratii, 13. 

lloratius Flaccus, Q. (poet), 
278. 

Hortensia, Lex, 51. 

liortensius, Q. ( orator ), 
210,211,216,217. 

Hostilianus, Emperor, 324. 

Hostilius Mancinus, C, de- 
feated by the Celtiberi- 
ans, 145. 

Huns appear on the Dan- 
ube, 338; cross ttie river, 
342. 

Hyrcanus favored by Pom- 
pey, 212, 213. 

L 

lapygians, 5. 

Ifjnobilci*^ 128 (note). 

lUyria and Illyrians, 78-9. 

Illyrian Wars, 78, 79. 

Istria subdued, 115. 

Italia, 7. 

Italians proper, 6. 

Italicus, C. Silius, 844. 

Italy, geography of, 1 ; 
fertility, 5 ; early inhab- 
itants, 5; struggles in 
Central Italy, 59 ; under 
Augustus, 286, 287. 

lulus, or Ascanius, 8. 

J. 

Janiculum fortified, 15. 

Janus, temple of, 13 ; 
closed for the 2d time, 
78 ; for the 3d time, '^70. 

Jerusalem besieged and 
taken by Pompey, 212. 

Jesus Christ, birth of, 293. 

Jugurtha, under Scipio in 
Spain, 146 ; early life, 
162 ; bribes the Sena- 
tors, 163 ; defeats Ad- 
herbal, and puts him to 
death, 163 ; war declared 
against him, but comes 
to Rome under safe-con- 
■ duct, 164; murders Mas- 
siva, and i.s ordered to 
quit Italy, 164 ; defeat- 
ed by Metellup, 166 ; and 
by Marius, 167 ; who 
takes him prisoner, and 
conveys him to Rome, 



LICT0S8. 

where he is starred in 

prison, 167-8. 
Julia, aunt of Cnsar, mar* 

ried to Marias, 214: her 

death, 215. 
Julia, daughter of Cesar, 

married to Pompey, 228t 
Julia, daughter of Augni- 

tus, 292. 
Julia, Lex, 179-80. 
Julian, Emperor, 337. 
Ju8 Imapinum^ 128 (note). 
Justin Martyr, 315. 
juvenaliSfDecimius JoniiUt 

345. 



K. 
Kings of Borne, 0-28. 



Labeo, (^ Antistiofl, 360. 

Labienus (Tribune), 219. 

LaberiuR, Dec., 27& 

Lathi War, 54; battle at 
the foot of Yesavius, 66 ; 
self-eacrifioe of P. Dedus 
Mus, 65 ; defeat of the 
Latins, 56. 

Latins, 5. 

Latium, 3 ; incorporated 
with the Republic of 
Rome, 56. 

Legends of early Roman 
history, 8. 

Leges and PUbUcito^ 12L 

Le{fione8y 19, 122. 

Lentulus Sura, P. Corne- 
lius, 219, 220, 221. 

Lepidus, 290. 

Lepidus, BiL, Consul, op- 
poses the public funeral 
of Sulla, 195-6; pro- 
poses the repeal of Sal- 
tans laws, 199 ; collects 
an army and marches 
upon Rome, 199; Is de- 
feated near the Mulvian 
Bridge, retires to Sar- 
dinia, and dies, 199, 200. 

Lepidus, M., Master cn the 
Horse, 249 ; forms Tri- 
umvirate with Octavian 
and Antony, 265 ; in Af- 
rica, 264. 

Licinian Rogations and 
Li ws, 49, 160. 

Licinius colleagne with 
Constantine, 331. 

Lictors (note), 25. 
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LIGURIA. 

Liguiia, 2; LiguriaDfi, 113. 

Lilybsum, sieges of, 64, 
74, 76. 

livias Andronicus, M., 
272 

Livius, Titus, 284. 

Lucan, 891 ; his poetry, 
844. 

Lucania and Lucanians, 4. 

Lucanians, 6. 

fjiiceres^ 13. 

LucUiup, C, 276. 

Lucretius Cams, T. (poet), 
276. 

Lucullus, L. Licinius, op- 
poses and defeats Mith- 
ridates in Bithynia and 
PontuR, 206-7 ; send.-* 
Appius Claudius to Ti- 
graues, 207 ; his reforms 
in Asia, 2U7-8; defeats 
Tigranes at Tigranocer- 
ta and at Aitaxata, 203; 
recalled, and superseded 
by Pompey, 209. 

Ltidi Magni^ 117. 

Lusitania, invaded by Ser. 
Sulpicius Galba, 143 ; 
tribes of, subdued by 
Ccesar, 2.'4. 

Lusitanians, 114, 144-5. 

M. 

Macedonia, kingdom of, 
107 ; under Augustus, 
2S9. 

Macedonian War, 135. 

Macrinus, Emperor, 322 ; 
defeated by Elagabalus, 
322. 

Macrobius, 350. 

Mncenas, C. Cilnius, 286. 

Mniius, Sp., slain, 42. 

Magister Equitum, 88 
(note). 

Magna Or8»<;ia, 6, CO. 

Mamertini, 69. 

Manilian Law, Cicero's ad- 
drees in favor of, 217. 

Manilius, C, Tribune, 210. 

ManipiiU, 122. 

Manlins, M., saves the 
CapitoL, 47 ; patron of 
the poor, 48 ; his fate, 
49. 

ManliosTorquatus, L.,218, 
220. 

Manlioi) Torquatus, T., le- 
gend of, 48 ; and of his 
■00,65. 



MARIUS 

Manlius Vulso, Cn , defeats 
the Galatians, and aft- 
erward, in conjunction 
with commissionent, con- 
cludes a peace with An- 
tiochus, and settles the 
affairsof Asia, 111, 112. 

Marcellinus, Ammianus, 
348. 

Marcellus, 292. 

Marcellus, M., Consul, ar- 
rives in Sicily, 93; takes 
Lcontini, 93 ; invests 
Syracuse, where ho is 
baffled by Archimedes, 
93, but finally captures 
it, 94 ; takes Salnpia, 
90 ; defeated and slain 
in Lucan ia, 97. 

Marcius, C, Coriolanus, 
32. 

Marcomanni defeat Verus, 
315. 

Marius, C, early life, 161 ; 
in Spain with Scipio, 
146, 162; elected Tri- 
bune, 162 ; sends the 
Consul Metellus to pris- 
on, 162; elected Prstor, 
162 ; marries Julia, sis- 
ter of C. Julius Cesar 
the elder, 162 ; accompa- 
nies Metellus to Africa, 
164; returns to Rome, 
and is elected Consul, 
with command in Nu- 
midia, 166; repulses a 
combined attack of Jn- 
gurtha and Bocchus, 167 ; 
attaches Bocchus to the 
Roman.", and takes Ju- 
gurtha prisoner, both by 
the agency of his Qusbs- 
tor Sulla, 167 ; elected 
Consul during his ab- 
sence, and returns to 
Rome, leading Jugurtha 
in triumph, 168 ; reor- 
ganizes the army, 170 ; 
elected Consul a third 
and fourth time, 170 ; 
defeats and destroys the 
Cimbri, Teiitones, and 
Ambrones, 171 ; elected 
Consul a fifth timp, and 
has a Triumph, 171; en- 
ters into a compact with 
Satuminus and Glaucia, 
173 ; and is elected Con- 
sul a sixth time, 173, 
174 ; loses reputation, 



METELLUS 
and sets sail for Cappa- 
docia and Oalatia, 175 ; 
in the Social War, 179 ; 
is surpassed by Sulla, 
ISO ; intrigues to obtain 
the command against 
Mithridates, 181; is op- 
posed by Sulla, who en- 
ters Koine with his army, 
and Marias makes his 
escape, 183; his suffer- 
ings, risks, and return 
to liome with Cinna. 
185; his conquests, ana 
the massacres in Romo, 
185 ; in conjunction with 
Cinna elects himself Con- 
sul for the seventh time, 
186; his death, 185. 

Marius, the younger, de- 
feated by Sulla, 192; or- 
ders his opponents to be 
put to death, 192; em- 
barks for Africa, 192 ; 
puts an end to his own 
lifp, 193. 

Marrucini, 3. 

Marsi, 3. 

Marsic or Social War, 178- 
80. 

Martialis, M. Valerius, 
346. 

Masinissa, enters into 
treaty with Scipio, 101 ; 
assists Scipio, lOS ; aids 
Scipio to defeat Uasdru- 
bal and Syphaz, 103 ; 
marries, and soon after- 
ward kills Sophonisba, 
103-4. 

Massilia, 287. 

Maximin, Emperor, 888. 

Maximus, Valerius, 846. 

Mediterranean Sea infest- 
ed with pirates, 209. 

Memmius, C, murdered, 
174. 

Menapii defeated byCnsar, 
231. 

Menenius Agrippa, fable 
told by, 81. 

Mesopotamia added to the 
Roman empire, 829. 

Messala, M. Valerius, 286. 

Messana, 60. 

Metellus Celer, 2?1. 

Metellus, L., defeats the 
Carthnginians at Panor- 
mu!*, 73. 

Metellus (Macedonicus), 
Q.,145. . . 
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HETELLUS. 

Metellus (Nuraidicus), Q. 
Cscilius, Consul, con- 
ducts the war in Africa 
against Jugiirtha, 16(> ; 
superseded by Marius, 
166. 

Metellus, Q., Consul, 224. 

Military Tribunes appoint- 
ed, 41. 

Mimes, 275. 

Mithridatea V., king of 
I'ontus, assassinated, 
1S6. 

Mithridates VI., king of 
Pontus, early life, 186; 
conquests and alliances, 
187-S ; orders a mas- 
sacre of Komans and 
Italians in the cities of 
Asia, ISS ; defeated by 
L. Valerius Flaccus and 
by Sulla, 188-9 ; obtains 
peace on hard conditions, 
189 ; defeats Murena on 
the Ilalys, 205 ; makes 
peace with Rome, and 
evacuates Cappadocia, 
205 ; renews the war 
with Rome, 206 ; over- 
runs Bithynia, and de- 
feats Cotta, 206 ; retreats 
before Lucullus into Pon- 
tus, 207 ; defeated by 
Lucullus at Cabiro, and 
takes refuge in Arme- 
nia, 207 ; defeats Fabiu? 
and Triarius, 208; unitej» 
with TlgraneSjWhen they 
overrun Pontus and Cap 
padocia, 209 ; is defeated 
by Pompey, 211; escape? 
into the Cimmerian Bo.»- 
poros, 211 ; conspiracy of 
his son Pharnace?, 213 ; 
his death, 213. 

Mithridatic Wars : First, 
lRG-9 ; Second, 205; 
Tliird, 205-13. 

Moorish Daitmen, 124. 

Morini defeated by Ceosar, 
231. 

Mucius Scajvola, C, 27. 

Mulvian Bridge, battle of 
the, 199. 

urcna, L., invades Cap- 
p ulocia and Pontus, 205 ; 
i.s opposed by Mithrida- 
icis and defeated, 205. 



OCTjLVIAN. 



N. 



Nnvius, Cn., 373. 

Naples, Bay of, 4. 

Nasica, Scipio, 152. 

Navius, Attus, 17. 

Navy, Carthaginian, 70, 
71,72. 

Navy, Roman, 70, 71, 72, 
73. 

Neajwlis attacked, 56. 

Nepos, Cornelias, 284. 

Nero and Livias, Consuls, 
defeat UasdrulMil, 97, 
98. 

Nero, 301 ; death of, 302. 

Nervii defeated by Csoaar. 
280. 

Nicomedes III. driven out 
of Bithynia, 187 ; re- 
stored, 188 ; again ex- 
pelled, 188 ; dies, leav- 
ing his dominions to the 
Roman people, 206. 

AoWte«,127 (note). 

Nobility, 127-8. 

AoTTien LcUinurny 66. 

Nonius, A., murder of, 174 

Norbanus, C., Consul, de- 
feated by Sulla, 191. 

Novua Homoy 128 (note). 

Numa Pompilius elected 
to succeed Romulus, 12 ; 
his reign and institu- 
tions, 12. 

Numantine War, disas- 
trous till conducted by 
Scipio, 145, wlio cap- 
tures and destroys Nu- 
mantia, 146. 

Numerian, 326. 

Numidia, political condi- 
tion of and war in, 162- 
8. 

Numitor, 9. 

O. 

Octavian (C.Julius Caesar 
Octaviauus), appointed 
heir to Ctesar, 249 ; 
comes to Rome, and 
claims the inheritance, 
251 ; collects an army, 
254 ; elected Consul, 255; 
forms Triumvirate with 
Antony and Lcpidus, 
256 ; proscriptions, 256- 
7 ; defeats Brutus at 
Philippi, 261; returns to 



PERPBRNjk. 

Rome, S63 ; reooncilia- 
tion with Antony, 264 ; 
his fleet destroyed by 
Sextu8l\>mpey,265; re- 
news the Triumvirate, 
266 ; subdues the Dalma- 
tians, 267; rupture with 
Antony, 267 ; defeats 
Antony and Cleopatra 
at Actium, 268 ; his Tri- 
umph, 270 ; Imperator 
for life, Princeps, Au- 
gustus, Pontifez Maxi- 
mus, 270 ; end of the 
Republic 270. 

OctaviuB. See Octavian. 

Octavius, Co., conflict with 
Cinna,186; slain, 185. 

Oppian Law repealed, 130. 

Oroeius, 848. 

Oetia founded, 15. 

Ostrogoths obtain permis- 
sion to cross the XHui' 
ube,83a 

Otho, Salvias, 302. 

Ovid banished, 293. 

Ovidius Naso, P. (poet), 
281. 

P. 

Pacuvius, M., 275. 
Paleeopolis taken, 68. 
Palladius, 860. 
Palmyra, fall of, 8%. 
Pannonia, mutiny in, 296. 
Panormus, defeat there of 

Carthaginians, 73. 
Pansa, C Vibius, Consul, 

defeated by Antony, and 

slain, 255. 
Papinianus, 350. 
Papius Mutilus, a, 170 ; 

defeated by Sulla, 180. 
Paterculus, Velleias, 348. 
Patrcs itajonim and Mi- 

norum GerUium^ 17. 
Patricians, 12 ; struggles 

between them and Vt» 

Plebeians, 29 ; asooad- 

cncy of the Patridans, 

29. See Plebeians. 
PatronuSf 12. 
Pauloa, 350. 
Peligni, 3. 
Pcrgamus, 106 ; made a 

province, 147. 
Pei-pcma, M., re-enforces 

SertoriuB in Spain, 2U0 ; 

becomes jealous of Ser- 

torlus, and assassinates 
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PERSEUS, 
him, 202 ; is defeated by 
Pompey, 202. 

Perseus succeeds Philip as 
king of Macedon, 134 ; 
defeated by L. ^mili- 
us Paullus, 135 ; death, 
136. 

Persius, 345. 

Pertinax, Emperor., 313. 

Pesoennius Niger, 319. 

l»etreiu8,M.,2'.^l. 

Pctronius Arbiter, 348. 

Phndrus, 346. 

Pharnaces, conspiracy of, 
against Mithiidates, 213; 
confirmed in possession 
of tlie kingdom of the 
Boeiwrus, 213. 

Philip, Emperor, 324 

Philip v., king of Mace- 
don, enters into a treaty 
with Hannibal, 107 ; ap- 
pears in the Adriatic 
with a fleet, and lays 
siege to Oricus and Apol- 
lonia, 107 ; takes Oricus, 
but is driven from Apol- 
lonia, and burns his 
fleet, 107 ; in alliance 
with the Aclieeans, and 
at peace with the ^to- 
lians and Romans, 108 ; 
assists Hannibal at Za- 
ma, 103 ; attacks the 
Rhodians and Attains, 
king of Pergamus, 108 ; 
treats with Antiochus 
for the partition of 
Egypt, 108 ; besieges 
Athens, which is re- 
lieved by a Roman fleet, 
103 ; sues for peace after 
his defeat in the battle 
of Cynoscephalee, 109 ; 
refuses to take part witli 
Antiochus against the 
Romans, 110 ; his denth, 
184. 

Phoonicians, 68. 

1 halanx, 123. 

Phraates, king of the Par- 
tlilan8,291. 

Picfflium, 2. 

Piracy in the Mediterrane- 
an sappreased by Pom- 
pey, 210. 

Piso, Cn. Caljmmius, 218. 

Flacentia taken and de- 
stroyed, 113. 

Plautia Papiria, Lex, 180. 

Plaatu8,T. Alaccius, 273. 



POMPEY. 

Pfo&wci^a, 40, 51 ; andZe- 
ges^ 121. 

Flel>s, Plebeians, origin of 
the, 14; sufferings of the, 
30 ; Ager PubUcus, 30 ; 
secession of Plebeians to 
the Sacred Mount, 31 ; 
institution of Tribunes 
of the Plebs, 31 ; Agm- 
rian Law introduced by 
Sp. Cassius, 31. 

Pliny, Secundus Major, 
349. 

Poeni, 68 (note). 

Pollio, Asinius, 2S6. 

PomoBiiura, 9, 20. 

Pompaedius Silo, Q., 1T8. 

Pompeiopolis, 210. 

Pompeius Strabo, Cn., in 
Social War, 180. 

Pompey ( Cn. Pompeius 
Magnus), early life and 
career, 200-1 ; receives 
the surname of Magnus, 
201 ; sent to Spain as 
Proconsul ngainst Serto- 
rius, 201 ; failures and 
successes, 201 ; deftats 
Perpema, 202 ; concludes 
the war, 202 ; elected 
Consul, with Crassus, 
203 ; restores the Tribn- 
nitian power, 203; sup- 
presses piracy in the 
Mediterranean, 210; su- 
persedes Lucullus in the 
East, 211 ; defeats Mith- 
ridates in Lesser Arme- 
nia, 211 ; receives the 
submission of Tigranes, 
212 ; his conquests in 
Syria and Palestine, 212- 
13 ; returns to Italy, 213; 
his Triumph, 223 ; Sen- 
ate refuses to sanction 
his measures in Asia, 
224, but afterward rati- 
fles them, 225 ; forms 
cabal with Caesar and 
Crassus (flrst Triamvi- 
rate),225; marries Csp- 
sar*8 daughter Julia, 225; 
meets Caesar and Cras- 
sus at Luca, 236; Con- 
sul with Crassus, 236; 
obtains government of 
Spain, 236; liis new the- 
atre at Rome opened, 
236; his wife Julia dies, 
237 ; elected sole Consul, 
23^; becomes hostile to 



PROCONSULS. 
Cff^ar, 239 ; measures In 
opposition to Cesar, 239- 
40 ; invested by the Sen- 
ate with command of 
the army, 240; retreats 
before Csejar, 242 ; em- 
barks for Greece, 248; 
besieged by Ccesar at Dyr- 
rhachium, 244 ; forces 
Cs&sar to retreat, 244; 
defeated by CsBsar at 
Pharsalia, 2^5 ; flies to 
Egypt, 245; slain there, 
245. 

Pompey, Sextus,-in allianco 
with M. Antony, 264; 
master of the sea, 264 ; 
forms alliance witji Oc- 
tavian and Antony, 264; 
rupture of the aUiance, 
265; defeats Octavian's 
fleet, 265; his own fleet 
defeated by M. Agrippa, 
266; is taken prisoner, 
and put to death at Mi- 
letus, 266. 

Pontifb, 12, 51. 

Pontine Marshes, 4. 

Pontius, C. , defeats the Bo- 
mans, 57, 68 ; is defeat 
ed and put to death, 
59. 

Pontius, the Samnite, 193. 

Pontus, 106 ; kingdom of, 
186 ; maide a Roman 
province, 212. 

PdrdusCatOfM. SeeCaio. 

Populus Romanus, 14. 

Porsena, Lars, marches 
against Rome in aid of 
Tarquin, 26 ; bridge de- 
fended by Horatius Co* 
cle8,26; C. Mucins Scsp- 
▼ola, 27; Cloelia swims 
across the Tiber, 27 ; 
Porsena withdraws his 
army, 27 ; war with the 
Latins, 28; battle of the 
Lake Regillns, 28 ; death 
of Tarquinius Superbos, 
28. 

Prseneste surrenders, 108. 

PrsBtor Per^rinus, 117. 

Preetors, afterward called 
Consuls, 25. 

Prsators and PrntoTBhipi 
60, 117. 

PrineipcA, 122. 

Privemum, conquest <rf^56. 

Probus, Emperor, 826. 

Proconsuls, 118. 



ProTloMt, RansD, I4T. 



IMLohcria, Ml. 
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SAMNIUM. 

dine Forks, 57, 58 ; treaty 
rejected by the Romans, 
53 ; successes of the Ro- 
mans, and peace, 58 ; 
third war, 60 ; battle of 
Sentinum, 59 ; defeat, 
and peace, 59. 

Saronium and Samnitep, 
A. 

Sapor, king of Persia, 836. 

Sardinia obtained from 
Carthage, and formed 
into a Roman province, 
T7; revolt in, 115; Pne- 
tor for, 118. 

Satires. Roman, 276. 

Satumian Metre, 272. 

Satuminus elected Tri- 
bune, 174 ; brings in an 
Agrarian Law, 174 ; 
murders Memmius, 174; 
is declared a public ene- 
my, 174; pelted to death 
with tiles by the mob, 
176. 

Sdpio, Cneius, in Spain, 
95 ; slain there, 95. 

Scipio, P. (Jomeliufl, 
marches to oppose Han- 
nibal, 83 ; killed in 
Spain, 95. . 

Scipio Africanus Major, P. 
Cornelius, his early life, 
09 : elected Proconsul, 
ana goes to Spain, 100 ; 
captures New Carthage, 
100 ; defeats Hasdrubal, 
101 ; master of nearly 
all Spain, by a victory 
(place uncertain), 101; 
crosses over to Africa, 
101; quells insurrection 
and mutiny in Spain, 
101 ; capture!! Gades, 
108 ; returns to Rome, 
and is elected Consul, 
102; passes over to Sici- 
ly, and thence to Africa, 
103 ; besieges Utica, 103 ; 
is oppa«ed by Hasdrubal 
and Syphax, whom he 
defeats, 103 ; defeats 
Hannibal near Zama, 
104; returns to Rome, 
105; prosecuted, 131; re- 
tires fh>m Rome, 131 ; 
death, 131. 

deipio Africanus Minor, 
140 ; captures and de- 
stroys Carthage, 142 ; 
■ent to Spain, 145; pp- 



8ICILY. 

poses Ti. Gracchus, 153 ; 
found dead in his room, 
153. 

Scipio, L. Cornelius (Asi- 
aticus) appointed to the 
command against Anti- 
ochus, who had invaded 
the kingdom of Perga- 
mns. 111 ; defeats Anti- 
ochus near Magnesia, 
and returns to Rome, 
lit ; prosecution of, 130. 

Scipio Nasica, P. Come- 
liua, subdues the Boii, 
114. 

Sempronian Lavrs, 157. 

Senate, 12, 119. 

Senators bribed by Jugur 
tha found guilty by a 
commission, 164. 

SeiMtua Consultum^ 120. 

Seneca, BO 1; his writings, 
349. 

Seneca, M. Anneus, 348. 

Senones, 4Sk 

Septimius Sererus, Empe 
ror, 320; penetrates to 
the interior of Scotland, 
321. 

Seriorius Macro, 299. 

Scrtorius, Q. , in Spain, 200 ; 
defeats Q. Mctellus, 200 ; 
is opposed to Pompey, 
201 ; assassinated by 
Perpema, 202. 

Servile War at Carthage, 
77. 

Servile War in Sicily, 
First, 146-7 ; Second, 
suppressed by BL Aquil- 
lius, 172. 

ServiliuB, Q., murdered, 
178. 

Serviu4 TuUins, succeeds 
Taniuinius Priscos, 18 ; 
reforms the constitution, 
and divides the terri- 
tory, 18 ; increases the 
city, and surrounds it 
with a wall, 20 ; forms 
an alliance with the Lat- 
ins, 20; his death, 22; 
his two daughters, 22. 

Seven hills of Rome, 20 
(note). 

Sextius, L., iSrst Plebeian 
Consul, 50. 

Sicily invaded by the Ro- 
mans, 60-71 ; made sub- 
ject to the Romans, ex- 
cept Syracuse, 76; Prae- 



SULLA. 

tor for, 118; under Aq« 
g^tus, 287. 

Sicinius Dentatus slain, 38. 

Sidicini, 53. 

Silanus, 297. 

Slaves under the Romans, 
146. 

Social War, or Manic War, 
178-180. 

£ioctV, or Allies, 66; troops 
furnished by, 123. 

Sociorum Prce/eeti^ 123. 

Soli, afterward Pompeiopo* 
lis, occupied by pirates, 
210. 

Spain in two provinces, 
114; Prsetors for, 118; 
under Augustus, 287. 

Spanish Wars, 143-146l 

Sparta, 107. 

Spartacus, a gladiator, ex. 
cites an insurrection of 
slaves, 202 ; devastates 
Italy with a large army 
of slaves, 203 ; defeated 
by Crassus, 203 ; slain in 
batUe,203. 

SpoUa opima won by A. 
(jomelius (Jossus, 48. 

Statins, P. Papinins, 844. 

Stilicho, 339. 

St. Chrysostom, 811. 

SufetM, 68. 

Sulla, C. Cornelius, eariy 
life and character. 167; 
Qutestor with Marius in 
Africa, 168; gains over 
Bocchus, and entraps 
and makes a prisoner of 
Jugurtha, 167 ; in Sodal 
War, 180; Consul, 181; 
rivalry with Marius, 182 ; 
enters Rome with his 
army, and takes potsea- 
sion of the city, 188 ; 
. leaves Rome for the East, 
1S4 ; plunders Athens, 
188 ; victory at Orcho* 
men us, 189; makes peace 
with Mithridates, 183 ; 
overcomes Fimbria, 189 ; 
defeats the younger Ma- 
rius, and enters Rome, 
192 ; battle with tha 
Samnites and Lucanians 
for the possession of 
Rome, 192; Allies do. 
feated, 193 ; elected Die* 
tator,'l93; his massacres 
and proscriptions, 194; 
elected Consul, 194 ; hit 
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8DLPIC1US RtTPUS. 
Triumph, and assumed 
title of ielix, 194; his 
military colonies, 194, 
195 ; his reforms, 194, 
195; re.<>ignation of Die 
tatorship, retirement, 
and death, 105 ; his leg 
iiilation, 196-193. 

SnIpiciuB Rufus, P., sells 
himself to Marius, 182; 
put to death, 183. 

Supplieatio^ 125. 

Synorium, fortress of, 211. 

Syphax, at war with Car- 
thage, 95, is visited by 
Scipio, but, falling in love 
with Sophonisba, daugh- 
ter of Hasdrubal, be- 
comes an ally of the Car- 
thaginians, 101; defeat- 
ed by Scipio and Masi- 
nissa, and flies into Nu- 
midia, 103 ; is pursued 
and taken prisoner by 
L»lius and Maslnissa, 
103. 

Syracuse captured by Mar- 
cellus, 94. 

Syria, condition of, 106 ; 
made a Koman province, 
212. 

Syrus, P., 2T5. 

T. 

Tacitus, Emperor, 326. 

Tacitus, the historian, 346. 

Tarentum, 60, 62 ; cap- 
tured, 65. 

Tarpeia, 10. 

Tarquinius Priscus, Lu- 
cius, his birth and de- 
scent, 16 ; elected 5th 
king of Kome^ 16; de- 
feats the Sabmes and 
captures Collatia, 16 ; 
takes also many Latin 
towns, and becomes ruler 
of all Latium, 16; con- 
structs the doacffi, 16 ; 
lays out the Circus Max- 
imus, and institutes the 
games of the Circus, 17 ; 
increases the Senate, the 
]<>iuites, and the Vestal 
Virgins, 17 ; appoint* 
Servius Tullius hLs suc- 
cessor, 18 ; his reign and 

'nnth, 13. 

•xlus Superbus, Lu- 
Bucceeds Servius 



TRURIUS. 
Tullius, 22 ; his tyran 
ny, 22; alliance with the 
Latins, 22 ; war with the 
VoLscians,23; founds the 
temple named the Capi 
tolium, 23 ; purchases 
the three SybilUne books, 
23; attacks and captures 
Gabii, 23 ; sends to con 
suit the oracle at Delphi, 
23; besieges Ardea, 24; 
LucretiaravishedbySex- 
tusTarquinius,24; death 
of Lucretia, 26 ; is ex 
pelled fh)m Rome with 
his sons, 25; attempts to 
regain the throne, 25 ; 
his Etruscan allies de- 
feated, 26; dies at Cu 
mas, 28. 

Terentius Afer, P., 274. 

Teutones and Ambrones 
enter France, in march 
for Italy, 170 ; defeated 
and destroyed by Marius, 
171. 

Theodosius, Emperor, S39. 

ThurU, 60. 

Tiberius, 291 ; divorced 
from his wife, 292 ; suc- 
ceeds Augustus, 295; re- 
tires to Caprese, 298 ; 
death, 299. 

Tibullus, Albius (poet), 
2S0. 

Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
receives his father-in-law 
Mithridate8,207; defeat- 
ed by Lucullus at Tigra- 
nocerta, 208 ; acts in 
concert with Mithrida- 
tea, 209; submits toPom- 
pey, 212. 

Tigranes the younger re- 
volts against his father, 
212. 

Titles, 12. 

Titos takes Jerusalem, 
303; emperor, 304. 

Trajanus Decius, Empe- 
ror, 324. 

Trajanus, M. Ulpius, Em- 
peror, 807 ; conflict with 
the Dacians, 308 ; leads 
an army into Assyria, 
308; death, 309. 

TrasimenuR, Lake, Roman 
army destroyed at, 86. 

Triarii\ 123. 

Triarius defeated by Mith- 
ri.lfttes 208. 
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Tribes, Assembly of thei 
121. 

Tribunes, 31, 117, 121. 

Tribuneship degraded by 
SulU*8 laws, 197. 

Tribuni MUUmrn^ 123. 

Tributom, a property-tax. 
12L 

Triumph, the general's, 
124. 

Triumvirate, First, 226; 
Second, 266. 

Triumviri visit Greece to 
inquire into the laws, 
37. 

Tullianum (dungeon), 22L 

TuUus liostilius elected to 
succeed Numa, 18 ; bat- 
tle of the H(»r&tii and 
Curiatii, 13 ; ocmquera 
the Albans, 14 ; con- 
quers the Etruscans, 14 ; 
punishes Mettiua Fuffe- 
tius, 14 ; destroys Alba 
Longa, and. rBmoves in- 
habitants to Rome, 14; 
his reign and death, 14. 

7Vtnn<E, 123. 

Twelve Tables, 38. 

U. 

UlphUas, 338. 
Ulpianus, 350, 
Umbria, 2. 
Umbrians in league with 

the Etriiscans, 69. 
Umbro-Sabellians, 6. 

V. 

Vadimo, Lake, defeat of 
Gauls and Etmacaiifl 
there, 60. 

Valentinian, Emperor, 838. 

Valentinian UL, 84S. 

Valerian and UcmtUan 
Laws, 40. 

Valerian, Emperor, 824. 

Valerius, 0>rvns, Bl, le- 
gend of, 48. 

Valerius Publicola, 26. 

Vandals invited into Af- 
rica, 842; plunder Rome, 
342. 

Varro, M. Terentius, 283. 

Varus, 291. 

Vectigalia, 121. 

Veil besieged, 48 ; Albao 
Lake, 43 ; city captured, 
44. 
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VELITBS. 

Veii«ti defeated bv C«3ar, 

S81. 
VentldiiUt Tribane and 

Coosnl, M5; his snooeM- 

tal wan Against the Faiu 

thianfl,S6£ 
Verdngetorix defeated and 

taken prisoner, 884. 
▼eras, L., 814, 815. 
Vestal Virgins, 13, 17. 

Veto of the Tribanos, 81, 
19t 



TOLTURCIUS. 

Vettios, L., accuses Caesar, 
229; is thrown into pris- 
on, S82. 

K«x<aaH«M,182. 

Via JEmilia, Appla, Fla- 
minina, 114, 119. 

Victor, Aurelias, 847. 

'\^riathn8, 144; assassina- 
ted 146i. 

VlrgUius Bfaro, P., 277. 

Volgeses III., king of the 
Parthians,8I4. 

Volturdiv, T., 220. 



SBNOBXA. 



W. 



Wallia,841. 

X. 

Xanthippns, TS, 78. 

Z. 

2tenobia, qoeen of Patanj. 
ra,82&. 




Coin of Anguatus. 
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